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What 
Is 


By Jon Harkness 


The “Information Age” now upon us 
bombards our senses with data at a rate 
that often leaves us beleaguered, 
bewildered, mentally “hassled.” Small 
wonder that we’ve been sluggish in 
our response to this world of radical 
flux. We seem, understandably, to 
want to find comfort in the belief that 


Kirk Kolpitcke 
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What is taught. | 


old approaches and methods are still 


appropriate, still reliable. They are not. 


Nonetheless, most schools still pre- 
tend that the traditional academic 
curriculum, the same teaching meth- 
ods, the same texts and tests, and the 
same expectations of students will 
somehow suffice. They won't. 

Today’s kids need a whole new 
repertoire of intellectual skills and abil- 
ities. Above all else, they must learn 
to be learners. They need an education 
that prepares them for a lifetime of 
learning, for adaptation to always 
changing challenges. 

But schools today are structured as 
they have been for generations. And 
that structure has no room for the 
ideal of mastery—no room to help stu- 
dents develop higher-order thinking 
skills. 

We still put students into a box 
called school and assign an overseer 
(called a teacher) to 

25 or 30 of them 

who happen to share 

the same biolog- 


+ 66 Many schools 
still cling to the 
bizarre assumption 
that what I call the 
quick and dirty test- 
ing of isolated skills 
and little bits of 
knowledge actually 
measures learning. 99 


Students must 


ical age. We divide students into grade 
levels, divide the day into 50-minute 
chunks, divide the curriculum into sub- 
ject matter areas, divide subjects into 
units (one six-week size fits all). It’s 
all very neat, all very tidy. And all 
very obsolete. 

This arrangement works against all 
attempts to take account of individual 
differences among students. The 
result is inevitable: the learning 
potential of many youngsters remains 
undeveloped—or at best underdevel- 
oped. Yes, students can get passing 
grades and so move to the next 
grade/pigeonhole. But precious few 
attain a command over the course 
material they've studied. 

We’ ve learned a lot in recent years 
about the intellectual development of 
children, but we’re still not applying 
that knowledge in the classroom. We 
still assume, for example, that all stu- 
dents of the same age have roughly the 
same cognitive abilities. We still 
assume that one group test can evaluate 
all students’ progress. 

Teaching to mastery will require 
shaking ourselves loose from these 
assumptions. They’ve got to go. 
Because every minute they stay in 
place, we’re missing opportunities for 
youngsters to learn and to feel good 
about themselves and their 
schools...which is a tragic waste. 

Jon Harkness teaches physics and unified 
science at Wausau West High School and also 


coordinates his Wisconsin school district's 
K-12 science curriculum. 
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What 
Can Be 


By Theodore Sizer 


Organizing schools around the con- 
cept of mastery would entail a pro- 
found change in teacher-student 
relationships. Teachers and students 
would become allies in a shared 

guest, working together to prepare stu- 
dents to exhibit what they’ve learned. 

Athletic coaching offers a model 
for this relationship. The good basket- 
ball coach is very much the ally—ral- 
lying the players, helping them hone 
their skills, demanding display of 
those skills. And—a critical point—you 
don’t con the basketball coach: either 
you can make the foul shot with the 
game on the line or you can’t. 

Similarly, with the teacher as 
coach, the challenge for students is 
to display mastery, not to con the 
teacher and somehow pass the course. 
Mastery, of course, does not mean 
only, or even primarily, proficiency on 
tests. Students need a variety of ways 
t show off their abilities. No one way 
will ever be the right way to measure 
the performance of every youngster. 

In social studies, for example, you 
might ask students to explain the con- 
Sequences a Supreme Court decision 
has for their community. Their 
response—an essay, an oral report, a 
tape-recorded interview with a local 
official—tells you whether students 
wnderstand the relationship between 
jedicial decisions, local legislation, 
end their home communities. What is 
essential here is that you're asking 
youngsters to exhibit the kind of behav- 
ior you want them to exhibit as adults. 

Emphasizing these “exhibitions” 
profoundly alters pedagogy. The differ- 
m0 is that you’re now preparing stu- 
‘= & perform—instead of having 
Gems passively watch you perform. 
The Gemand is that students exhibit ini- 
Gate. Sot imitation—mastery, not 
Theodore Siter. chair of the education de- 
parmmest at Brown University, is the author of 
Horace’s Compromise: The Dilemma of the 
American High School. 


66 One immediate result of 
emphasizing mastery is that 
sharp divisions among aca- 


demic subject areas begin. 
to appear arbitrary, 
perhaps even a bit 
foolish. 99 
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What 
jou 
Can Do 


By Elizabeth Hall 


This fall, Thayer High begins imple- 
menting a new instructional program— 
entirely designed by our staff and 
based on the principle that student 
mastery of course content is a 

realistic goal. : 

After almost two years’ work, 
we're now confident we have a pro- 
gram that will prepare students to 
function in the imposing world beyond 
the classroom. 

In order to enter seventh grade at 
Thayer this fall, youngsters will have 
to demonstrate mastery of English, 
science, math, and writing skills. 
They’ll have to master another set of 
skills to move to what’s traditionally 
called senior high, where the empha- 
sis will be on thinking and problem- 
solving skills. Students will set their 
own pace—they’ll move as individuals. 

Our new program includes a lot of 
team teaching—and classes that last 
longer than the traditional 45 or 50 
minutes. This fall, I’m teaching one 
government course with a science 
teacher and another with an English 
teacher. 


66 When students leave here 
they won’t just have a piece 
of paper showing that they 
put in their time—they’ll have 
command of both basic and 
higher level skills. 99 
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Since Win- 
chester is a rural 
community, in 
the government/ 
science combination we’ll 
study land use, soil erosion, 
and the government’s role 
in conserving resources. The 
youngsters will learn about 
science and government 
from a “personal” perspec- 
tive—as it applies to our community. 

During a 10-day trial last April, we 
found that teaching to mastery requires 
teachers to take on a new role— 
directing, coaching, and challenging 
students. We want our students to 
take more responsibility for their own 
learning. Once kids graduate, they’ll 
face a hundred and one problems—on 
their own. We believe our program 


will prepare them well for that challenge. 


Elizabeth Hall teaches social studies and, at 
times, English at Thayer High School in Win- 
chester, New Hampshire. 
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As 


By Tammy Adams 


Most of the classes I took in high 
school used—almost exclusively—tradi- 
tional instructional approaches. 
Teachers lectured. Students listened. 
Teachers poured forth facts. Students 
took notes, answered questions, and 
joined teacher-led discussions. 

My four years of French, all with 
the same teacher, were the exception. 
We studied French culture as well as 
the language, and the class “belonged” 
to the students. We were, for exam- 
ple, responsible for researching French 
customs and planning class celebra- 
tions of French holidays based on our 
research. 

The class was exciting—and we all 
wanted to do well, to excel—largely 
because our teacher had such high 
expectations of what we could do on 
our own. 

My college teacher preparation 
program placed little emphasis on stu- 
dent inquiry methods of instruction. 
While these were presented as an alter- 
native approach, our instructional 
models were still teachers as actors— 
and students as spectators. 

When I began student teaching, the 
sixth grade class I worked with was 
using an inquiry-oriented science 
curriculum that required students to 
develop hypotheses, then try to verify 
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them by carrying out experiments. The 
teacher intervened only when students 
raised a question or requested help. 

I was extremely uncomfortable 
when I first took over the class. I felt I 
wasn’t doing enough—wasn’t being 
directive enough. I felt I wasn’t really 
teaching, so the students couldn’t pos- 
sibly be learning. 

My initial discomfort began to 
dissolve only when I discovered 
that students really were 
learning. During discus- 
sions, they’d stun me with 
creative and imaginative 
suggestions for applying 
the principles they’d learned. 

That was an eye-open- 
ing experience. I saw what 
real inquiry-based learning 
is and began to see a role for 
teachers very different from 


66 Today’s students 
are far too infrequently 
active participants in 
their own learning. 
We need to recon- 
sider the value of 
the traditional 
instructional 
model. 99 


the traditional disseminator of 
information. 

If we’re to make students active 
participants in their learning, there’s 
no doubt we’ll create some initial dis- 
comfort among some faculty. We 
should take that discomfort as a sure 
signal that teacher preparation pro- 
grams need to begin training teachers 

in instructional methods 

which encourage students 

to be both curious and 
creative. 
Tammy Adams grad- 
uated in June 1985 
from Otterbein 
College in 
Westerville, 
Ohio, An elemen- 
tary education 
major, she is 
now seeking a 
teaching 
Position. 
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Can Be 


By John I. Goodlad 


Comprehensive school reorganization. 
That’s the prerequisite if students are 
truly to become active participants in 
learning. 

The primary reorganizational step 
would transform the school from a 
place where youngsters work alone to 


a place where they work together—and Y 
are responsible for each other’s if 


learning. Techniques like peer tutor- 
ing—if granted a central place in 
instructional programs—would generate 
a sense of student responsibility for 
what occurs in the classroom. 
Reinforcing this change demands 
moving away from the excessive use of 
an instructional paradigm in which 
learning goals and curricular content 
are set by the teacher—and force-fed 
to students. I would have teachers con- 
tinue to determine general objectives, 
but then immediately involve students 


What 
jou 
Can Do 


By Lee Hay 


If we don’t already know it, 

we'd better learn: teachers can no 
longer be fact-dispensing machines. 
Students must become “intellectual 
activists.” 

We’re in the midst of this process 
at Manchester High. Two years ago, 
we defined—in the form of 38 
compentencies—what our students will 
need for the demanding future they 
will confront. We then compared what 
we're currently teaching to our list of 
competencies. We found which compe- 
tencies we are teaching to and which 
we're missing. We also found a few 
areas of over-kill. We have, for 


66 Schools exist to educate 
youngsters. It’s about time we 
recognize the absolute cen- 
trality of students in the learn- 


ing process. 99 


in plans to meet those objectives. 


I realize that what I’m proposing is 


a departure from the obsession with the 
precise behavioral objectives and the 


example, been teaching stu- 
dents the basics of writing in 
class after class—but seldom 
demanding more sophisti- 
cated discourse. 

Our staff is now ready for the final 
step of this process—designing the 
curricular structure and instructional 
approaches necessary if students are to 
master the essentials. 

For example, creativity was one of 
our essential competencies. We now 
must decide how to guarantee that in 
physics and history as well as in music 
and art, teachers require creative—as 
well as the more traditional—work. 

While this process continues, we 
can demand more student initiative by 
devising ways—other than memoriza- 
tion and regurgitation—for students to 
show they’ve mastered material. 

Prodding students toward involve- 
ment in their own learning demands 
nothing less than a revolution in 
teaching. And the prerequisite for that 
is a revolution in our own thinking. 


©1983 Steve Firebaugh 
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testing mania that have dominated U.S. 
education for two decades. But we 
know that in recent years, students’ 
problem-solving skills and creativity 
have wilted. And this damage appears 
to be traceable to the heavy emphasis 
on lecturing and seatwork—an implicit 
demand for passivity, if not lethargy. 


If the lethargic are to become 


inspired, we must also free them from 
the arbitrary restrictions of the six-or 
seven-period day. This anachronism 
turns the school day into a disjointed 
jumble and amounts to an implicit 


statement that academic subjects are 
in no way interrelated. 

The final step towards comprehen- 
sive reorganization demands shifting 
the power structure within schools. 
For too long, we’ve allowed peer 
group values, substance abuse, and 
behavior problems to strain and some- 
times shatter the learning climate. 
Students want order in their schools. 
Adults must heed their pleas and 
invite their active support. 

The only obstacle to the proposals 
I’ve outlined is our extraordinary ca- 
pacity for forgetting that the key 
workers in schools are students. They 
clearly deserve a say in the design of 
their workplaces, their schools. _ 
John I. Goodlad, professor at the University 


of Washington’s College of Education, is the 
author of A Place Called School. 


66 Youngsters must learn to 
do and create things with 
information—not just store it 
for its own sake. 99 


Lee Hay, a former National Teacher of the 
Year, teaches English at Manchester (Connect- 
icut) High School. 
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What 
Is 


By Harold Howe II 


The social history of the 1960s and 
’70s stands as a monument to our 
nation’s dedication to ensure full and 
equal opportunity for all students. We 
made progress. We opened some 
doors and unlocked others. We moved 
steadily—even if not swiftly—toward 
inclusiveness, toward justice. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. 
The plain fact is that we left the battle- 
field before the war was won. Com- 
plete victory eluded us. And reminders 
of that incompleteness still scar our 
national scene. 

Many of our inner-city schools, 
many of the schools in rural Appala- 
chia, many of the schools in our less 
affluent suburbs are exactly that—stark 
reminders of work still to be done, of 
obligations unmet, of commitments in 
need of renewal. 

We find in these schools a complex 
mix of problems: children from fam- 
ilies long denied meaningful social 
and economic opportunity, children 
still victimized by the residue of years 
of discrimination, children in schools 
that are understaffed, short on 
resources, and still largely untouched 
by reform. 

What worries me is not that these 
difficulties remain, but that I sense 
complacency and, sometimes, indiffer- 
ence. Our resolve has waned. We 
have, for example, allowed the fund- 


ing of vital federal programs to wither. 
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learnin 
opportunity must be 


2. available for all 
~ Students. 


We have watched, often idly, as the 
federal government has slowly aban- 
doned its responsibility to thousands 
of youngsters in need. 

If the full potential of these young- 
sters is to be unleashed, schools have 
to make an extra effort—and that 


means they have to spend extra dollars. 


Right now, in too many communities, 
those dollars just aren’t there. 

My argument is not that money 
alone will solve the equity problem. 
But I am saying that the problem can- 
not be solved without money. 

Let’s remember too, that students 
from poor communities need encour- 
agement, motivation, enhanced self- 
esteem. Many of these children have 


66 We cling 
to the as- 
sumption that 
our schools are 
serving all 
youngsters. 
That’s a 
comforting 
myth—but a 
myth nonethe- 
less. And 

we'd better 
recognize it as 


such. 99 


known only rejection and failure. 
When we’ve designed special programs 
for these children, we’ve too often 

lost sight of this fact. The result is that 
some of the education reforms have 
been counterproductive. 

We must raise standards. But we 
cannot ask children to walk when they 
haven't yet learned to crawl, to run 
when they haven’t yet walked. 

I’m fearful that some of the 
reforms advanced in the name of excel- 
lence have diminished our dedication 
to equity. We have to revive that dedi- 
cation. Because if we make it impos- 
sible for the weakest among us to have 
a real chance to improve and excel, 
and then call that progress, we will 
have defiled our democracy. 


Now at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Harold Howe II directed the Ford 
Foundation’s education programs for many 
years and was U.S. commissioner of education 
during the Johnson Administration. 
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Can Be 


By Geneva Gay 


The students who today fill our 
sation’s classrooms constitute a racial, 
ethnic, cultural, and socioeconomic 
mosaic of unprecedented complexity. If 
we are to accommodate this diversity, 
the essential prerequisite is variety—of 
instructional methods, teaching styles, 
learning opportunities, classroom envi- 
ronments, assessment instruments. 

The schools of tomorrow cannot 
offer all students the same diet. We 
must, of course, define certain intel- 
jectual nutrients (basic skills) that all 
students must thoroughly digest and 
absorb. But it doesn’t follow—any more 
than it would with a physical regimen— 
that all students should sit down at the 
same table and eat exactly the same 
foods at exactly the same time. 

The substance of education should 


be similar for all students. But there is 
absolutely no reason why the methods 


of transmitting that substance 

should not vary according 

to each student’s strengths 

and weaknesses. The ideal of 
equality demands that we educate all 
students to their full potential. But 
ironically, to succeed at that task 
demands that we educate each student 
differently. 

At some point school leaders and 
the American public will have to free 
our nation from the notion that the 
purpose of schooling is to control 
youngsters. Schooling should 
empower young people, free their 
potential, offer them opportunities for 
self-direction and self-control. 

If we accept the simple premise 
that students are human beings, then 
we must acknowledge their innately 
human desire for control and order in 
their lives. Whose life is it, anyway? 

What I am arguing for is greater 
flexibility—more movement, more 
arrangements, more options, more 
road maps to be followed (more or 
less) on the way to becoming an edu- 
cated person capable of functioning in 
an always changing and always chal- 
lenging environment. 


This we owe every student. This is 
the meaning of equal opportunity. 


Geneva Gay is professor of education at 
Purdue University and a specialist in multi- 
cultural education. 


Tom Curtis/Purdue Exponent 


awl 


66 It is every child’s birth- 
right to be taught in a manner 
that takes account of his or 
her individuality and unique- 
ness. True respect for that 
right dictates that we move 
toward this child-centered 
education. 99 


What 
lou 
Can Do 


By Federico Pena 


The high drop-out rates among 
Hispanic and other ethnic minority 
stadents are a clear signal that equal 
educational opportunity remains more 
myth than reality. And that signal 
should alert us to the danger of 
complacency. 

I believe that teachers in particular 
Suest take care to avert this danger—to 
eed becoming complacent about the 
Semcent of equality. They must begin 
=u@isy & teke the actions necessary to 
@itess the unique needs of all the stu- 
Geees entering their classrooms. 

As @ereasing numbers of racial 
amd ethnic minority students enter our 
public school classrooms, the tradi- 
tional curriculum becomes increasingly 
obsolete. Teachers can begin to 
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66Teachers who galvanize 
community support for a 
strong pro-public education 
agenda can help ensure that 
equal educational oppor- 
tunities prevail. 99 


4 
3 


address this problem by building on 
curriculums that include bilingual or 
multilingual components. Teachers, 
however, need not and should not 
design these programs alone. 


Developing a curriculum that truly 
meets the needs of a diverse student 
population requires working with the 
local community. By forging a genuine 
partnership, teachers and parents can 
remind themselves of shared concerns 
and mutual goals, and so move the 
community toward consensus. Once 
that consensus is solid and the part- 
nership secure, educators will find that 
they have real political support when 
critical education issues arise. 

In addition to improving the curric- 
ulum, school/community alliances must 
work to defeat the increasingly popu- 
lar idea that the federal government 
has no responsibility to forward the 
goal of equal educational opportunity. 
The federal role is self-evident—to 
ensure that children from low-income 
communities do not suffer dispropor- 
tionately, to ensure that we do not 
become a nation in which geography 
is destiny. 


Now mayor of Denver, Federico Pefia is a 
former Colorado state legislator and attorney 
for the Chicano Education Project. 
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Learning 
should occur 
throughout life. 


By David Weikart 


High quality preschool education 
offers the surest guarantee that we 
will, in time, become a nation of life- 
long learners. It is the foundation for 
all that follows. But as yet we have 
not taken the necessary steps to ensure 
that foundation’s solidity. 

When education was expanded to 
include children below age six, the 
intent was to offer these youngsters a 
smooth transition from family to 
school. Kindergarten was conceived 
as an introduction to life outside the 
cocoon—a time for social adjustment, 
an opportunity to learn the routines of 
school and to become acclimated to 
the kinds of demands school would 
make before entering a more formally 
structured school world. 

Today, however, families are 
changing rapidly, and that has affected 
the way children grow up. The num- 
ber of children per family has 
decreased. More women are entering 
the workforce, increasing the total 
income of the household. More 
money and resources are available for 
each child, while greater demands are 
being made for earlier independence. 

These changes in family structure 
have convinced many people that 
today’s kindergarten-age child is 
more mature, very likely precocious, 
less in need of a transitional stage to 
formal schooling. In fact, the opposite 
may be true. 
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Nonetheless, many school disticts 
have made the assumption that the tra- 
ditional kindergarten experience is no 
longer necessary. As a result, they’ve 
made kindergarten much more for- 
mal. In many districts kindergarten is 
now nearly indistinguishable from 
first grade. That is almost self-defeat- 
ing. And I would urge caution. 

Even greater caution is necessary 
with children in the three- to four-year- 
old range. These children have nota- 
bly different patterns of thought and 
behavior—patterns that schools as 
now structured cannot accommodate. 
A much more open, more flexible 


66 During the last de- 
cade, our focus has been 
almost exclusively on 
quantity—on efforts to 
create more spaces in a 
wide range of pre-school 7 
programs. Now comes 
the tougher challenge— 
quality control, deter- 
mining how best to im- 
prove those programs. 99 


instructional program is essential if the 
conceptual skills of these very young 
students are to develop—programs that 
build on a child’s strengths, not on 

his or her weaknesses. 

Lifelong learning—from the cradle 
to the grave—is not in any way an 
unrealistic goal. But achieving this 
goal requires studious attention to the 
way we structure the learning experi- 
ences of very young children. 


David Weikart is president of the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation in Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, and led the research team that 
produced the recent nationally acclaimed study 
on the impact of early education programs. 
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Can Be 


66 For the first time in hu- 
man history we have a society 
in which individuals do not 
follow the starkly inflexible 
lockstep pattern of four 
years of happy play, 12 to 
20 years of formal educa- 
tion, 40 years of full-time 
work, and then a little 
nub at the end called 
dignified decline.99 


By Ernest L. Boyer 


I believe we might be more honest if, 
tjestead of speaking of a life of self- 
improvement, we spoke of a life of 
self-correction—or even of self-rever- 
sal. Surely the pace of contemporary 
developments requires the courage to 
cast aside convictions that we once 
ardently embraced. And that, I submit, 
is what lifelong learning is all about. 

As we move toward this ideal, I 
would imagine that the term school 
might be replaced with learning cen- 
ter. School has been identified with a 
eiven slice of a human life. You go 
t school and learn. Then you go to 
work and earn. Then you “retire.” 
Fortunately, that pattern is now a par- 
ody of reality. It is simply no longer 
true that chronology is destiny. I fore- 
see learning centers that would be 
open from early morning until late at 
sight. perhaps even 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. 

I also envision a dramatic change 
i= educational offerings. The ideal 
would be to accomodate the learning 
mecds of our entire population—includ- 
=e those who desire to learn for the 
pare joy of learning. Education must 
Serve national needs, of course, but it 
mast also serve personal aspirations. 

I see a pivotal role for technology 
@s 2 “teacher” in this new educational 
world. Technology would allow stu- 
Gents to take charge of their own edu- 
cation. Teachers would assume the 
tole of mentors. 

Students in this new environment 
would be driven by purpose, not by 
Gime: by themselves, not teachers; by 
sei -esablished objectives, not tyranni- 


Joe Di Dio 


Learning throughout life 
will soon be a given—for 
everyone. It’s up to teachers 
at all levels to forward and 
shape that change. 

We can begin by supporting gov- 
ernment efforts to establish preschool 
programs. Change at this level will 
catalyze change at all levels. So far 
some 15 states have passed laws to 
create, improve, or expand education 
for pre-kindergartners, and another 
dozen are drafting bills. Many city 
governments are launching similar 
initiatives. 

We can all take the time to find out 
whether or not such programs exist in 
our neighborhoods—and find out what 
steps key policymakers (school board 
members, the superintendent) intend 
to take. When the intention is inaction, 
we can apply pressure. 

We can, for example, tell others 
(particularly other voters) what 
research has proved: that high-quality 
early childhood education makes a 
decisive difference in developing the 
intellectual and cognitive skills children 
need later in school—and later in life. 

We must remember, as we restruc- 
ture all levels of education, that future 


lou 
Can Do 


By Susan Waugh 


The responsibility for meeting 

the demand for lifelong educa- 

tion belongs to educators—my 
colleagues at the preschool, k-12, and 
college level. 


— 


Gally posed imperatives. =% i: 4 ¢% workers will not simply have several 
ven now. our lives are becoming Fes | See az jobs—they’ll have several careers. The 

Seamer ifeerated, more organic—no ability to adapt to change will be all- 

Semeer chopped into arbitrary sec- 66 If we are to make lifelong important. Every proposal for reform- 


ing education should be scrutinized 
with this fact in mind. 


tems. E@ucation can accelerate this 
Gevelopment. I relish the prospect. 
Emee= L. Beper. author of High School: A 
Report a= Secondary Education in America, is 
presidest of tee Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


learning a national priority, 
we must first see to it that 
lifelong learning becomes a 
priority in our own 
neighborhoods. 99 


Susan Waugh is a professor of English and 
coordinator of the liberal arts program at St. 
Louis Community College in Meramec, 
Missouri. 
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What 
Is 


By Pat Welsh 


In the first English department meet- 
ing last year, teachers were handed a 
list of things the new administrator in 
charge of evaluation would be looking 
for. The list included a “sponge 
activity” at the beginning of class and 
a “closure activity” at the end. Most 
of us felt that the administrator was 
reducing the art of teaching to a 
series of mechanistic procedures. We 
felt he was trying to impress and 
intimidate us with new jargon, as if to 
say “I’ve got the latest secret about 
teaching and you don’t.” 

Because I was writing a book, I 
started to poke around and discovered 
that the jargon came from a consul- 
tant the central office had hired to train 
administrators in evaluating teachers. 
The new evaluation system—a total 
disaster—thoroughly demoralized 
many of the best teachers; it neither 
helped nor removed the worst. 

The central office administrators 
now admit that the evaluation failed 
because teachers were not consulted. 
They’ve decided to train a core of 
good teachers to evaluate and assist 
peers. That seems to be a move in the 
right direction—the only problem is 
that they brought in the “sponge 
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uthorily 
must be vesled 
in the local school 


faculty. 


activity” guy to direct the program. 


the consultant is “too slick,” “too 
out-of-touch with the classroom” to be 
telling anyone how to teach. 

District administrators seem unable 
to translate concepts like “time on 
task” into practical terms. So we just 
sit and wait for the central office to 
deliver its latest bag of cliches. 

Actually, the state poses a much 


Joe Di Dio 


Several of the best teachers I know say 


bigger threat to teacher autonomy and 
creativity than the central office. As 
an English teacher I’ve yet to feel the 
effects of the state’s new obsession 
with “educational excellence,” but my 
science department colleagues have. 

T.C. Williams science students 
won seven Westinghouse science 
awards this year—rather convincing 
evidence that our science teachers 
know what they’re doing. But in the 
name of excellence, the state has 
severely diminished their ability to 
stimulate the brightest students. 

An example: All Virginia students 
must now take two, instead of one, 
full-year laboratory science courses 
for graduation. This requirement has 
knocked out acoustics, a one-semester 
course designed to rope stereo freaks 
into physics, and other electives. 
States and school districts keep 
reinventing the wheel—coming up 
with simplistic answers to complex 
problems. Only if the best teachers 
and the best administrators come 

together in a collegial way can we 
really improve our schools. 


Pat Welsh, an English teacher at T. C. 

Williams High School in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, writes perceptively on school life in 
his new book, Tales Out of School, forth- 
coming in early 1986 from Viking/Penguin. 


66 School district officials 
seem to bring in outside 
consultants for PR pur- 
poses. They don’t trust 
themselves or us to de- 
cide what the problems 
are and what should 
be done about them. 99 
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What 
Can Be 


By Sara Lawrence 
Lightfoot 


tn each of the six 

schools I studied in my 
research for The Good 
High School, 1 found fac- 
ulty members with pow- 
erful decision-making 
authority. 

I've since concluded 
that administrators who 
delegate authority have their feet 
firmly planted in the soil of common 
sense: they recognize teachers as the 
staff most directly in touch with the 
intellectual and developmental needs 
of adoiescents. They grant faculty pri- 
mary responsibility for setting curric- 
elum goals and determining 
pedagogical style and strategy. The 
decision-making forum becomes the 


Joe Di Dio 


66 All 


teachers 
I’ve ever 
interviewed 
have said 
that a ma- 
jor con- 
straint on 
the quality 
of their 
work is 

the lack of 
time for 
thinking, 
for reflec- 
tion, for 
prepara- 
tion, for 
collegial dis- 
course. 99 


departmental meeting, where disputes 
are played out, consensus forged. 

Faculty autonomy needs to be both 
individual and communal. The former 
is the teacher’s power to shape what 
happens in the classroom; the latter, the 
effectiveness of grade-level or depart- 
mental faculty to persuade the wider 
community to accept their decisions. 

To attain such power, teachers 


need to be able to explain and interpret 
curriculum and pedagogical decisions 
to colleagues, students, parents, admin- 
istrators, concerned citizens, and 
school board members. 

Teachers who expect autonomy in 
the classroom must understand that this 
requires participation in building 
communal autonomy. And participating 
effectively takes time. The school day 
must give teachers time for their stu- 
dents, for their own intellectual life, 
for camaraderie with peers. 

Administrators, who are in the 
unique position of seeing the whole, 
can help make schools educative for 
faculty—places where teachers continue 
to learn and develop. They can help 
teachers discover common intellectual 
agendas that groups of teachers can 
explore together. 

The intellectual kinship that devel- 
ops from such activities can help solid- 
ify communal autonomy and so 
ensure that control of the curriculum 
remains where it belongs—with those 
in the classroom, those closest to the 
primary action of schools. 


Sara Lawrence Lightfoot is a professor at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. In 
1983, she published The Good High School— 
six portraits of exemplary schools—urban, 
suburban, and elite. 


What 
lou 
Can Do 


By Nancy Jewell 


Teachers will never be 
jyolved in curriculum design if 
we don't work our heads off. 

We also need to be open to others’ 
wiews. Teachers can be opinionated 
@e6 autocratic, especially when con- 
Sheeting ideas about teaching that 
‘We ve mot previously considered. Per- 
Gaps we don’t trust ourselves beyond 
Ge Schniques and materials that 
work Sr as. But I think we must take 
“fees Som each other—and from our 
seudents and the community. 

| recently survived a mentally and 
physically draining experience—helping 
write 2 curriculum for my district’s 
gifted and talented program. The guide 


has become a model for other dis- 
tricts in Oklahoma. 

Ensuring that we have— 
and retain—this kind of pro- 
fessional decision-making 

authority often demands reliance on the 
Association. Our contract guarantees 
teacher involvement in textbook selec- 
tion. And those of us who are active 
in the Association—including depart- 
ment heads—are the same ones 
involved in curriculum design and 
development. Association activism 
and involvement with basic 
instructional issues have meshed 
extremely well. 

We also have well educated, well 
informed school board members, who 
are supportive of our right to choose 
curriculum materials. I’m sure the 
makeup of the board can be traced in 
large part to the fact that the Enid Edu- 
cation Association has been endorsing 
and campaigning for school board can- 
didates for eight years. Our involve- 
ment in politics has given us clout in 
the classroom—and enhanced our 


Joe Di Dio 


ability to meet the needs of a changing 
society through an effective, visionary 
curriculum. 


Nancy Jewell, an English teacher at Dewitt 
Waller Junior High School in Enid, Oklahoma, 
has chaired the NEA Affiliate Relationships 
Committee. 


66We have to be willing to 
give up the autocracy that our 
isolation makes possible. 99 
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By Ann Kahn 


Salaries in education are low. Deplor- 
ably, unconscionably low. That fact 
reflects our nation’s priorities and the 
previous public unwillingness to pay 
for the education that is vital to our 
national welfare. 

There’s a persistent idea in our 
society that those who instruct and care 
for our nation’s children just aren’t 
quite as professional as engineers or 
accountants or computer program- 
mers. In fact, there’s one particularly 
revealing reflection of our view of 
teaching: fewer parents than ever 
before now encourage their children 
to pursue a teaching career. These atti- 
tudes are both sad and ironic. Who, 
after all, do we think will prepare the 
next generation of accountants and 
engineers and programmers and attor- 
neys and doctors and members of 
Congress and parents? We all need to 
work toward guaranteeing the men 
and women who work in education the 
prestige and economic status they so 
obviously deserve. 

The National PTA is committed to 
doing precisely that. The position state- 
ment our association passed last 
March, at a national board of directors 
meeting representing every state in 
the union, testifies to the strength of 
that commitment: “The PTA will 
work to upgrade the image and the 
quality of the education profession to 
its proper and appropriate position in 
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Fairfax County Schools 


' students to its ranks. That 
will not be the case if so 


many educators continue to 


AlL@ be undervalued, and low 
paychecks reinforce the 


every community in this nation.” 

We in the National PTA intend to 
honor that statement. 

Education should be an inviting, 
satisfying, and rewarding profession— 
one which attracts the brightest young 


opportunities for professional 


development, more time for curric- 
ulum development and revision, 
and an opportunity to exchange 


ideas with—and learn from— 


Higher salaries are essential. 
But teachers also deserve expanded 


each other.99 


uum negative message about 
the worth of their efforts. 
Ann Kahn, former chair of the Fairfax 


County (Virginia) Board of Education, was re- 
cently elected president of the National PTA. 
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Can Be 


What 


By Richard F. 
Celeste 


A society that doesn’t 
value teachers doesn’t 
know much about the 
profession. I remember 
reading once that a 
teacher “must have 
the energy of a 
harnessed volcano, the 
efficiency of an adding machine, the 
memory of an elephant, the under- 
standing of a psychiatrist, the wisdom 
of Solomon, the tenacity of a spider, 
the patience of a turtle trying to cross 
the freeway in rush-hour traffic, the 
decisiveness of a general, the diplo- 
macy of an ambassador ....” 

From my regular visits to schools, 
I know there’s little exaggeration in 
that description. We expect an awful 
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worth to their communities and to the 
nation. I believe we’re moving in the 
right direction in Ohio. I’ve proposed 
to the General Assembly raising the 
rights are minimum starting salary that local 

sal to districts must pay by 7% percent. 

More is needed. But federal cuts 

have financially overburdened state and 
local governments. Slashing federal 
aid to education is unconscionable— 
particularly when the hatchet is 
wielded by a White House that gets so 
much PR mileage out of speeches 
about education reform. 


improving the 
financial lot of 
teachers: reli- 
able statistics 
» show that bar- 
gaining results 
in substantially 


better profes- I envision a time, reminiscent of 
sional com- the Sputnik era, when education is con- 
pensation sidered an essential component of a 


strong national defense program. And I 
envision a time when there’s a collec- 
tive bargaining law on the books in 
each state. We passed such a law last 
April. The days when salary decisions 
were unilaterally dictated are now over. 
Education represents the future of 
this country. Let’s start valuing the 
men and women in education as if we 
believed that. And let’s start today. 
Ohio Governor Richard Celeste was elected 


in 1982—in part because of his strong pro- 
public education position. 


packages. 99 
lot from teachers. And too often their 
heroic toil goes unrecognized. 

I envision a time when all elected 
officials, along with parents, the 
media, and the public at large gain 
substantial insight into the education 
profession—and when education 
workers are at long last granted the 
status they deserve. 

I envision a time when the monthly 
paychecks teachers receive reflect their 


What 
lou 
Can Do 


By Maida Townsend 


Now. more than ever before, 

we have a responsibility to use 

every means at our disposal to carry 
forth the message that people who 
work in our schools are valuable 
2ssets to their communities and to the 
America of tomorrow. We have to 
mivet the media’s attention on the 
Gemanding work that goes on in our 
classrooms every day. 

A good place to begin is by expos- 
ie the myth of the 10-month work 
e2r—the false idea that teachers 
Geet deserve the same pay as other 
geotessionals because they work 
sherter hours. Statistics show ‘that this 
pervasive myth is undiluted nonsense. 

We also need to make sure the 
public understands that the emerging 
teacher shortage is the product of low 
teacher salaries. 


come away from these meetings feeling 
that they have a vested interest in 
increased state appropriations. 
Underlying all these approaches is 
the importance of personal contact. We 
tell our members in Vermont not to 
let anyone get away with an unedu- 
cated view of education. 


Outreach, of course, is 
essential. In Vermont, we’ve 
had great success with our 
“T’ve been back to school” 
program. We invite state 
legislators into the classroom 
to teach or observe. They see first- 
hand what it’s like to teach a remedial 
reading class in a room with no win- 
dows. They see the textbooks that 
show Truman as our current presi- 
dent. They often leave with renewed 
respect for our work. 

We’ve also found that coffee 
klatches are surprisingly effective com- 
munity relations vehicles. We assign 
teams of teachers to visit local people 
in their homes. The teams drive home 
the point that both teachers and prop- 
erty owners have been hurt by our 
state’s failure to appropriately fund 
education. Property owners often 


Maida Townsend, a high school foreign lan- 
guage teacher, is president of Vermont-NEA. 


66 The next time someone stops you 
in the hardware store to criticize those 
of us who work in public schools, 


be prepared. You have a les- e 
son to teach—a lesson on a yi 
the value of the teach- = 
ing profession. 99 8 
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There must be 


high standards for 
teacher preparation 


OO 


e By contrast, a 
where the aim is to . 
help competent = 
teachers grow or to « 
\ ® assist teachers who « 
j are having difficulty, ; 
the most effective 
are made on the basis of minimum evaluators are peers. Peer review, now = 
Wh £ competence. That’s an appropriate terribly underused, provides the = 
Ps | level for some personnel decisions, necessary time and expertise for sound = 
: such as tenure or dismissal. The teach- advice and real opportunity for im- x 
} Is ing abilities to be evaluated for these provement. Using peer review in these 
decisions are generic, and the criteria situations also frees principals to = 
By Linda Darling-Hammon a can be standardized. Generalists, or concentrate on the basic decisions abou c 
; principals, can do the evaluating. say, tenure and dismissal. = 
Too many teacher education programs Until this common sense distinction ic 
don’t provide a foundation in the basic ; = finds a secure place in = 
processes that underlie learning—spe- schools, the evaluation pro- a 
cifically how children learn (cognitive cess will never help teachers a 
psychology) and when they're ready acquire insight into their a 
to learn in particular ways (develop- weaknesses—and strengths. 
mental psychology). And that means that for > 
Nor do many of these programs many experienced teachers, 3 
place sufficient emphasis on tying the- the process will be largely a 
ory to practical experience—a defect ritual. 3 
we must remedy. We also need better A senior social scientist with the « 
continuing professional development Rand Corporation, Linda Darling- = 
for established practitioners, and that Hammond last year authored Beyond n 
development must start with better ee aes - 
evaluation systems. Most evaluation SEG. ATS A Study of Effec- . 
systems treat all teachers alike, ive Practices: 
regardless of what stage they’ve bs 
reached in their careers. Evaluators 66 Like medicine, s 
arrive in classrooms with bureaucratic teaching is both science a 
checklists instead of questions geared and art, with a base « 
to teachers’ professional needs. of knowledge that’s o 
Treating everyone alike also dilutes complex and con- a 
Ses stantly changing — . 
ie of ae “fais is which is why of both . 2 
1:7. In schools, the principal/teacher fields the transfer to ; a 
ratio can range from 1:20 to 1:80. practice must be j . > 
So what happens? Most evalua- gradual and heavily s 
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supervised. 99 


tions, even of experienced teachers, 
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What 
Can Be 


By Mary Hatwood Futrell 


The ferment for reform that continues 
® resonate throughout our nation can 
help us become continually self- 
improving professionals in a continu- 
ously self-improving profession. 

But that potential will be realized 
only if we who serve in the classroom 
remember our responsibilities to help 
each other—and those who will soon 
stand with us, only if we remember 
we are a community of educators. 

To ensure professional excellence 
smong ail of us, without exception, we 
must insist on a carefully crafted 
strategy to address the problems and 
ectivate the potential of both new and 
seasoned practitioners. 

l expect—from every student who 
istends someday to become our col- 
league—deep and comprehensive sub- 
ject-area knowledge, the skills needed 
to excel in the classroom, and the 
caring commitment that teaching 
dGemands. That’s why we must insist 
= 2 radical reformation of teacher 
@eiming programs. 

These programs must toughen up. 
Seadents who enter them must know 
that the road will be rough and that at 
the end of that road lies an imposing 
obstacle: a comprehensive two-part 
exam. The first part would measure 
students’ mastery of subject matter 
material. The second part would 
Gemand that they demonstrate they 
Seve what it takes in the classroom. 

Both parts would be developed by 
practicing teachers in consultation with 
teacher education institutions. And— 
@ keeping with America’s public edu- 
Gafien heritage—the assessment process 
oeld be administered by the states. 

These who complete this part of 
the Some journey toward certification 
woeld then begin an internship under 
the Setelaze of an experienced class- 
noom: teacher. And they would face 
freqecnt evaluation—by experienced 
evaluators. 


Only those who scale this mountain 


Ron Richer 


And to ourselves. 99 


of requirements would earn the right— 
the unique and special privilege—of 
nurturing our nation’s schoolchildren. 
I’ve talked about teacher candi- 
dates. Now a word about us already in 
the profession. If we care about our 
profession, we must demand rigorous, 


frequent, and comprehensive evalua- 
tions. Self-assessment is, of course, 
essential. But it is not enough. It will 
not suffice. The microscope that 
reveals our flaws reveals at the same 
time the path toward excellence. 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, a business education 


teacher from Virginia, is currently president of the 
National Education Association. 


Can Do 


By Marjorie Pike 


f 


66 We should open our 
school doors to those who 
train new teachers, so they 
can find out what practice is 
all about—not as outside 
observers, but as teachers for 
an entire term. 99 


66 We will not tolerate incompetence 
in our ranks. This is the pledge we 
must make to our nation’s children. 


Joe Di Dio 


For too long, teachers have 
not been welcome in the 
places where decisions 
about the standards for their 
profession are made—state 
certification and governance boards, 
policy meetings at teacher education 
institutions. This must change. 
Nationally, we already have a 
voice in teacher education through 
NEA’s membership in NCATE, the 
largest accrediting agency for colleges 
and schools of education. For three 
years, NCATE has been redesigning 
its accreditation standards. Among the 
changes: higher entrance requirements 
for students, a more demanding 
preservice curriculum, and course con- 
tent that rests on a research-based 
body of knowledge. 


NEA’s state affiliates now have a 
crucial role. We must see that every 
state certification board rigorously 
enforces high standards. The surest 
way to make that happen is for every 
such board to have a teacher majority. 

Local Associations can also help 
involve teachers in local preservice 
education. And contract language 
should specify that new teachers come 
from accredited NCATE institutions. 
These are issues the NCATE redesign 
did not address, but that teacher 
unions must address. 


Marjorie Pike, a past president of the Tennessee 
Education Association, has represented NEA on the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation since 1980. 
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What 
Ss 


By Don Davies 


The surge of interest in school reform 
has produced a whole new set of prom- 
ising and innovative proposals for 
improving school-community relations. 
But few of these proposals have been 
widely implemented. In general, both 
schools and communities have been 
slow to act—or haven’t acted at all. 

_ This negligence is a very real 

threat to the momentum of the educa- 
tion reform movement. So long as 
school and community stand in isola- 
tion, both suffer. And children suffer. 

Symptomatic of the sluggish reac- 
tion to the call for school/community 
cooperation is the sorry state of pro- 
grams to involve parents in the life of 
the school. If even the parents of 
school children stay away, the commu- 
nity at large is hardly likely to sup- 
port the schools. 

And parents are staying away. In 
fact, it’s almost as though they’ve initi- 
ated a boycott. 

The parents’ fault? Yes. The 
schools’ fault? Yes. Neither side is 
above reproach. Nonetheless, schools 
must take the lead in solving the prob- 
lem. And there’s plenty of work to 
do: at present, two-thirds of all schools 
limit contact with the home to report- 
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School /community 
resources must be 


Students. 


ing discipline problems or sponsoring 
an annual back-to-school night. That’s 
not enough. 

Schools are particularly negligent 
about reaching out to lower-income 
parents. They assume that linguistic, 
cultural, and physical barriers are 
insurmountable. That’s a classic cop- 
out. 

Schools must respect the social and 
economic diversity within the constit- 
uencies they serve. Children from 
low-income families are already at a 
disadvantage educationally. Schools 
have a special responsibility to work 
with these families to minimize that 
disadvantage. In large urban areas, a 
program specifically targeting their 
needs may be necessary. 

Similarly, schools often ignore the 
well-documented and surely widely 
known fact that many of their stu- 
dents come from families with many 
serious social, economic, and psycho- 
logical stresses. Any program to 
involve parents must take account of 
this fact and include a strategy for 
coming to terms with it. Too often, 
this task is neglected. And that neglect 
is not benign. 

Ideally, if a family can’t help a 
child, the school will look for substi- 


Fred Mirliani 


tutes, such as tutors from churches or 
community service agencies. But 
schools seldom go this route. And 
another opportunity to forge an alliance 
of cooperation with segments of the 
community is lost. 

Parent and community outreach 
programs can dramatically improve the 
quality of schooling. We desperately 
need more of them. But those pro- 
grams must be more carefully crafted 
than they now are. In the long run, 
schools that launch outreach projects 
without a well thought-out plan to 
include families who are most in need 
do a disservice to the community. 

Don Davies, a professor of education at Bos- 


ton University, is founder and president of the 
Institute for Responsive Education. 


I 


66 The initiative for forging 
an alliance of cooperation be- 
tween school and community 
must come from the schools. 
If it doesn’t, it probably 
won’t come at all. 99 
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What 
Can Be 


By Blandina Cardenas 
Ramirez 


Schools urgently need to consider the 
seeinstructional needs of children from 
Semilies in flux. 

Originally, we designed our 
schools to meet familial needs. The 
zerarian lifestyle, for example, deter- 
mined our holiday schedules. Now we 
sust design schools that respond to 
te family of the future, to the family 
structure we see emerging today. 

Today’s families expand and con- 
‘ect. Marriage, remarriage, single par- 
esthood, step-parenthood—often all 
come into play. The stable family that 
most of us knew is no longer the 
serm. Schools must develop systematic 
ways to give special attention to chil- 
cen whose lives lack this stable center. 


Joe Di Dio 


The shrinking family has more 
impact than we often think. A genera- 
tion ago, most children “knew” their 
future school early on, because older 
siblings attended that school. Today’s 
children often lack that advantage. For 
this reason, we should consider small- 
er schools that would give students a 
greater sense of community. Where 
this isn’t possible, schools could set 
aside a few days each year for pre- 
schoolers to visit. It’s obviously impor- 
tant for a school to make special 
efforts to know students’ families—and 
so better know students. The next 
step is to define community needs and 
take the initiative in meeting them. 

Several years ago I worked in a 


661 would never 
deny that the tradi- 
tional basics are 
essential. But school 
districts are being 
both callous and short- 
sighted when they 
treat youngsters or 
teachers simply as 
objects caught in a 
learning machine. 


San Antonio school district where most 
families lived well below the poverty 
level. My colleagues and I established 
a family service center that included 
an employment agency at the school. 
After only one month, our center had 
placed more people in jobs than did the 
entire state employment commission. 

While every school needn’t go this 
far, I do suggest that every system can 
do more to meet community needs— 
the special needs of working mothers, 
for example. We must act on the 
knowledge that the health of a commu- 
nity and the health of its schools are 
tightly interwoven. 


Blandina Cardenas Ramirez is a member of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


What 
jou 
Can Do 


By Bettye Bellamy 


More than two decades of teaching 
Geve convinced me that children’s 
problems don’t stop at the school- 
fewse door. And no child can handle 
them alone. We teachers can’t fill all 
the roles—we need parents, social 
workers. the clergy. 

I try to do my part by addressing 
Qreblems my students have—or might 
Semeedey have. Throughout the year, 
ey Second graders and I discuss such 
suiects as child abuse, latch-key 
(00s. and peer pressure. Group discus- 
em Seles develop verbal abilities and 
“seememe stalls and spurs students’ 
spr= of mauiry. 

| stam the discussions by asking a 
blast qeestion—for example: What 
would you do if you were walking 
home and a stranger offered you a 


ride? I find that role play- 
ing helps kids handle deli- 
cate topics without 
embarrassment. 

I try to bring parents 
into as many programs as 
possible. Before school starts, I call 
each student’s parents, and invite them 
to visit our classroom. I also send out 
letters asking parents to list their tal- 
ents and suggest ways they might 
help me. 

Another way to lure parents to 
school is to invite them to see their 
children perform. Few parents can re- 
sist. After the performance, I usually 
host a reception for the parents. 

I find members of the community 
eager to share their talents. One 
woman plays the piano for us. An- 
other—a retired teacher—teaches the 
class folk dances. 

A program I’d like to see devel- 
oped with the help of community vol- 
unteers—especially college students 
majoring in education—is one for “av- 
erage” students. If volunteers spent 
just one hour a week working with 
these youngsters, they’d give them a 
chance to feel special and shine. 


Jim Graham 


There’s nothing dramatic in the 
methods I’ve just described. Any 
teacher could try similar approaches. 
Every little bit helps. 

A veteran of 25 years in education, Bettye 


Bellamy teaches second grade at Fairview Ele- 
mentary School in Dover, Delaware. 


66Parents are interested in 
their children’s education. 
Our task is to offer them a 
variety of ways to get involved 
and express that interest. 99 
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THE NINE PRINCIPLES 


Adequate 


financial support for 
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By Michael Kirst 


William Smith 
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vs Education IS— 
essential 


Excellence costs. No 
other assertion in the entire 
debate on education 
reform is more on target, 
further beyond dispute. 
And yet many people— 
including some public 
officials who prefer anecdotal hearsay 
to solid evidence—do dispute this 
claim. They ignore the solid research 
showing that diluted school budgets 
invariably result in program cuts and 
diminished student achievement. 

Compounding this foolishness is 
the mistaken but persistent belief that 
“adequate funding” means—quite 
simply—a certain fixed number of dol- 
lars. This belief ignores three funda- 
mental facts: 

> Adequate funding is by defini- 
tion equitable funding. 

> Funding equity depends not 
merely on the amount of money but on 
the source of the money. 

> Given the nature of fiscal proce- 
dures at the local, state, and federal 
levels of government, the higher the 
source of funding, the more equitable 
the distribution of funds. 

Relying on local government as a 
revenue source for education virtually 


66 Educational excel- 
lence requires a cre- 
ative partnership in 
which the local, state, 
and federal branches 
of government share 
the fiscal burden. 
Today, the uncoopera- 
tive partner is the fed- 
eral government. 99 


guarantees inequitable—and therefore 
inadequate—funding. It is not unusual 
to find two adjoining school districts 
with vastly different tax bases—and 
vastly different per-pupil expendi- 
tures. Reliance on local sources there- 
fore perpetuates inequities among 
school districts. 

The problem, of course, is that just 
as there are radically different funding 
capabilities among districts within 
states, so too there are radical differ- 
ences among states. Shifting more of 
the burden to the states helps—but by 
no means solves—the equity problem 
or the excellence problem. : 

The deplorable condition of many 
of today’s schools—the scarce resources, 
the underpaid staffs, the sparse curricu- 
lums, the unsafe facilities—proves 
again that excellence costs and that the 
states cannot adequately meet those 
costs. What’s more, the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to end federal income 
tax deductions for state and local taxes 
promises to intensify this problem and 
squeeze the life out of the quest for 
educational excellence. 

State and local governments are 
carrying more than their fair share of 
our nation’s education budget. They 
now pay 94 percent of the total cost of 
educating America’s students. Added 
burdens cannot be justified. 

Michael Kirst specializes in education 
finance as a professor at Stanford University. 
He is past president of the California Board 
of Education. 
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What 
Can Be 


By Augustus Hawkins 


4% federal education policy that places 
Ge improvement of education at the 
®p—the very top—of this nation’s 
social and political agenda is impera- 
tive. The problem, of course, is that 
@ present we don’t have a federal edu- 
©2tion policy to place anywhere on 
the agenda. And that’s disgraceful. 

This is no time for an ad hoc, hit- 
miss approach to the problems we 
sosfront. And it’s no time for the 
tederal government to flee responsibil- 
=y. We must develop a comprehen- 
Stve policy rooted in the commitment 
® ive all youngsters the opportunity 
® realize their fullest potential. 

The federal initiative I envision 
would help provide the highest quality 


Carolyn Salisbury 


66 We must never let this 
nation forget the incontestable 
correlation between educa- 
tion spending and the pro- 
ductivity of our workforce, 
the health of our economy, 
and the security of our 


people. 99 


pre-service training for prospective 
teachers. We would move rapidly 
toward a certified teacher corps that 
truly reflected this nation’s will to 
excel. 

As for teachers already in the 
classroom, I’d advocate beefed-up 
inservice programs that rested on all 
we have learned from research on 
effective schools, cognitive develop- 


ment, and pedagogical methods. Such 
training has the potential to attract to 
the classroom persons who now flee to 
professions that give high priority to 

professional development opportunities. 

Of course, improved teacher train- 
ing must be accompanied by improved 
teacher salaries. Again, the federal 
government must guarantee that no ser- 
vant of the public interest receives the 
paltry salaries so many teachers now 
endure. 

Consider, too, the impact if the 
federal government, in cooperation 
with states and localities, helped lead 
the way in rebuilding the physical 
structures of our schools. Students 
would then enjoy an environment in 
which they would be proud to learn 
and free from danger. 

Serious reforms cannot succeed 
when the federal government abdicates 
responsibilities that are clearly in the 
national interest. It’s going to take 
added financial resources at all levels 
of government if education is to help 
us make America all that it is capable 
of becoming. 


Augustus F. (Gus) Hawkins is chair of the 
House Education and Labor Committee and a 
12-term representative from California’s 29th 
congressional district. 


What 
jou 
Can Do 


By Alice Harden 


We had had enough in Mississippi: 
emeegh of the lowest teacher salaries, 
emeegh of the lowest per-pupil expen- 
Geres. We were struggling to find a 
wey out of our educational ghetto— 
ged & take our students with us. 

We made progress. We secured 
Shem the legislature a commitment to 
Geenease teacher salaries by some 
35S) and so bring us up to the south- 
Smee States’ average. We were 
Sepetel. But then the legislature—only 
Q@e peer after its commitment—took 
© & Seek. reneged on its promise of a 
scoumd-year raise. We said, once 
mare. cnoweh—and we went on strike, 
the first time any group of teachers 
bad ever closed down the Mississippi 


schools. 

Our boldness paid off in 
a legislative package that 
will raise salaries $4,400 
over the next three years. 
That boldness also drove home to our 
members the value of collective action. 

We learned other lessons—lessons 
that apply not only in my home state, 
but across the nation. We learned that 
we must have a vision of what educa- 
tion should be, how to get there, how 
much it will cost, and who will pay. In 
the absence of such a comprehensive 
vision, you’re forced to use a band-aid 
approach to every problem that 
arises. We learned that no state gov- 
ernment, no local community, and 
not even the federal government can by 
itself make the vision come alive. 

We learned, in sum, that we have a 
responsibility to forge a visionary and 
workable plan for adequate school 
financing, then to hang tough, lobby 
hard. ..insist on action. 

Alice Harden, now serving her second term 
as president of the Mississippi Association of 


Educators, is on leave from her position as a 
junior high science teacher in Jackson. 


Joe Di Dio 


~ 


66 We have risen from our 
knees, and we’ll never be 
forced down again. We have 

altered the course of Missis- 

sippi legislation and politics 

forever. Our resolve is to 

remove from office all those 

who promise the world 

and then produce nothing. 99 : 
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© Commodore 85 ie 
With Commodore 128's instead of Apple Ile’s, 
these kids would be on computers 
instead of in line. 


Meet the Commodore 128™, the more professional uses. There are 
new personal computer already also more commands for easier program- 
destined to be at the head ofits class. ming, a numeric keypad that's a real 
It not only outsmarts the Apple® lic necessity in math or science classes, and 
in price, it comes out way ahead in compatibility with over 3,000 programs 
performance, because Commodore _ designed for the Commodore 64™. 
intelligence goes beyond being able And there's an exclusive school 
to put more students on computers service agreement with RCA and over 
for less money. 600 independent service companies. 

There are a lot of things the Just call, toll-free, 800-247-9000. 
Apple lic doesn't have at any price. For more intelligence at a price 
There's an expandable memory up that makes sense, size up the 
to 512K for more versatility, with the Commodore 128. It's one sure way 
ability to run higher level business to lower the cost of a higher Popee dere tooling homaer ere commocere © cones Te 


programs so a student can learn education. ®Apple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
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A Higher Intelligence 
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Located in a_ predominantly 
Black, lower-income neighbor- 
hood in Lubbock, Texas, Iles 
Elementary School has a stu- 
dent body that’s 10 percent 
Mexican-American, 40 per- 

cent Black, and 50 percent 
Anglo. With a waiting list 

that never seems to end, the 
school is a magnet, its racially 
diverse student body the result of 
a 1978 court order to desegregate 
Lubbock schools. One plus 
among many at Iles: the assign- 
ment of its 350 varied students to 
multi-age groupings such as the 
Greenhouse, whose teachers ap- 
pear at right. The Greenhouse is 
home to some 20 Head Start, 60 
kindergarten, and 60 first grade 
students. 


hat attracts so many stu- 

dents—or more accurately 

parents—to Iles Elemen- 

tary from other, more 
affluent neighborhoods? 

Teachers say it’s the school’s 
willingness to let students work at 
their instructional rather than 
their grade level. And then there 
are the extras for children who 
read at or above grade level. 

These students can choose 2 
from piano, dance, and Spanish, 

and since almost no child at 

Iles reads below grade level 

after first grade, the extras 

are part of most students’ regu- 

lar curriculum. 

Iles’s Greenhouse staff mem- 
bers seek above all to prevent 
early failure in school—especially 
in reading. At a “staffing,” or 
meeting, early in the year, primary 
classroom teachers and specialists 
review assorted diagnostic tests to 
identify children likely to have trouble. 

On the basis of these tests, they 
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David Johnson 


assign children to different reading 
groups—there may be as many as 
11—to accommodate their ability dif- 
ferences. 

The seven Greenhouse teachers and 
three aides work as a team to individ- 
ualize instruction. The Greenhouse 
day is highly structured. In reading, 
this means that each reading group 
rotates through teacher-directed read- 
ing, independent centers, and 
seatwork. 

Greenhouse teachers are quick to 
spot and try out any method that 
helps children with reading 


problems feel at home with the printed 
page. Primary teacher Jan Powell 
found one approach at a workshop on 
building children’s confidence. 

“One teacher at that workshop 
talked about making ‘little books’ that 
use only two words like can and go 
plus the child’s name. Children keep 
reading from their little book until they 
can read the sentence, ‘John can go.’ 

“At the time, I had a first grader 
who could not put sounds together to 


» i 
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1e printed 
well 
‘shop on 


hop 

oks’ that 
and go 

=n keep 
until they 
>an go.” 
grader 
ether to 


make words. I decided she and I had 
2 choice: either spend the whole year 
sounding out or start reading.” 

Powell chose to start reading. That 
eri and the other children who were 
beving difficulty made and read eight 
“little books.” And when they fin- 
ished—each at his or her own pace— 
all were ready to begin the basal read- 
img series that the Lubbock school 
district uses. 

“Having their own books,” Powell 
explains, “the children could spend the 
entire reading period reading. And 
there weren’t any illustrations to dis- 
tract them. There’s research that 
shows if children read—not listen to— 
the same word over and over, the 
word becomes part of them. I worried 
they might be memorizing the words, 
but they weren’t. When I sent the basal 


reader home, they recognized the 
words in print.” 

Greenhouse teachers also capitalize 
on children’s intrinsic interest in them- 
selves by using the “language experi- 
ence approach,” which lets children 
create reading texts out of their own 
experience. The children recall an 
event they participated in—a visit to 
the doctor’s office, for example—and 
the teacher types the tale exactly as 
they tell it on a primary typewriter. 
The result is a short, printed story the 
children can read almost immediately— 
and reread throughout the year. 

The Greenhouse’s lead teacher, 
Edie Dougherty, brought back from 
England a special variety—a “learn- 
ing experience activity” (LEA) that 
uses clay sculpture. With this tech- 
nique, the children first recapture their 
experience in an artistic medium— 
clay sculpture or perhaps a drawing. 
The artwork then serves as a stimulus 
for the oral retelling of the event. 

Dougherty describes the enthusias- 
tic reaction of one kindergartner to his 
LEA: a performance lip-synching 
a pop song into a microphone. 
“First he made a clay sculp- 
ture of himself at the micro- 

phone,” says Dougherty. 
“Then he gave me a dictation 
telling how everyone had 
whistled and clapped, and 
how he had become famous 

in his neighborhood.” 

Every Iles teacher is trained 

in the Lubbock district’s 

approach to teaching 
the gifted—Creative 

Instruction for 

Maximum 
Achievement 
(C.I.M.A.). 

Green- 

house teach- 
ers have 
adapted 
many 
C.I.M.A. 
techniques 
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for regular instruction because they 
help children organize schoolwork 
and projects generally. 

In an exercise in planning and deci- 
sion-making skills, for instance, Powell 
and Deanna Collier taught their pri- 
mary students about cattle brands as 
symbols. They asked each child to 
design a brand that was symbolic of 
him or her. But the children learned 
first how to narrow down the possibil- 
ities, then to devise appropriate crite- 
ria—such as simplicity of design—on 
which to base their final choice. 

Greenhouse teachers also involve 
parents in their children’s learning. 
Every kindergartener leaving for 
summer vacation takes home a pre- 
scription for keeping skills sharp. A 
prescription may simply suggest that a 
child who’s being read to look over a 
parent’s shoulder for recognizable 
words, or—if the child is more ad- 
vanced—that he or she try out a new 
program on the parents’ home 
computer. 

The two examples explain why Iles 
children are successful readers: their 
teachers encourage them to move to 
their own next step—never holding 
anyone back, never leaving anyone 
behind. 

—Nancy R. Needham 


Resources 


Diagnostic Reading Instruction in the Elemen- 
tary School. Frank J. Guszak. Harper & Row, 
third ed., 1985. 


The Greenhouse: A Mind Map of the Ella lles 
HS, K, 1st Program (schematic drawing). Free. 
Send stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope to 
Mind Map, Iles Elementary School, 2401 Date 

Ave., Lubbock, TX 79410. 


Curriculum guides are available from C.1.M.A. 
[program for the gifted], Lubbock Independent 
School District (LISD), 1628 19th St., Lubbock, 
TX 79401. Make purchase order out to LISD. 
Moments. 12 pp. $5. (Short exercises.) 
C.1.M.A. Goes Home. 10 pp. $20. 

Enrichment in Kindergarten, Reading in 
First..., Second..., Third..., Fourth..., Fifth..., 
Sixth Grade. Activities for gifted students 
(adaptable for others) correlated with the Macmil- 
lan basal reading series. 150-300 pp. each. $50 
each. 


Toward 
= Tomorrow 


It used to be that science was 
only for the so-called ‘‘brains’’— 
students with thick glasses and 
slide rules. 

That’s not the case anymore, 
say science faculty at T.C. Wil- 
liams High School in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia—a Washington, 
D.C., suburb—where students 
and teachers alike have won a 
number of national science edu- 
cation awards over the years. 

In today’s increasingly techno- 
logical world, every student—re- 
gardless of ability, interest, and 
background—needs a _ firm 
grounding in science. And that, 
note the T.C. Williams faculty 
members, pictured at right, means 
offering a wide range of students 
a wide range of courses that can 
help build an understanding of 
science and what it means in 
everyday life. 


he class is introductory 
organic chemistry with instru- 
mental analysis—a sopho- 
more year course for most 
college chemistry majors—but at T.C. 
Williams, John Liebermann is teaching 
it to high school juniors and seniors. 
Topic today? The determination of 
the specific rotation of sugars using a 
polarimeter. About 15 of T.C. Wil- 
liams’ best students are taking notes 
and asking questions as Liebermann 
explains how the structure of the sugar 
molecule will rotate the plane of 
polarized light. 
Last winter, seven of Liebermann’s 


students—the 
largest group 
from a general 
high school not 
specialized in science—were among 
300 semi-finalists from across the 
country in the annual Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search contest. The 
T.C. Williams students conducted 
projects with titles like “Effects of 
Structure on Reactivity as Illustrated 
by the Production of Phenylurethane 
from Reactants of Varying Structures.” 

That’s one class. 

Meanwhile, in another classroom 
in the same wing, earth science teacher 
Bob Nicholson is using the morning 
newspaper’s story about a natural 
disaster on the coast of Bangladesh to 
teach students the differences in ori- 
gin between a tidal wave, 
caused by high winds, and a 
tsunami, born from 
seismic disturbances. 

“Too many teachers 
still think science 
is just for the 
gifted,” says 
physics 
teacher 
Manu Patel, 
chair of 
the science 
department. 


Joe Di Dio 


. 


“It’s not. It’s for everyone.” 

In each of four major sciences— 
physics, chemistry, biology, and earth 
and space science—T.C. Williams 
offers four different levels. Classes in 
chemistry, for example, range from 
“Consumer Chemistry,” a basic course 
where a student might learn about the 
chemistry of environmental hazards, to 
“Organic Chemistry,” a college-level 
class for budding research scientists. 

“The good thing about our science 
department is that we have a wide 
range of offerings,” Patel says. “All 
students can take what they need.” 

Twenty-five years ago, as a reac- 
tion to Sputnik, the nation tried to play 
catch-up in science education by 
developing the cream of scientific tal- 
ent—while neglecting the average stu- 
dent. Today, at schools like T.C. 


ence 


Williams, there’s a move to reach a 
broader cross-section of students. The 
goal: scientific literacy for all. 

“During the 1950s and 60s there 
2s such a big push to get science edu- 
ation going,” Nicholson says, “that 
ets were technologically bombarded.” 

“It’s changed now,” he says. 


a rth “We're not trying to make everybody 
; = rocket scientist. We have one Rob- 
al ee ext Goddard [father of modern rock- 
% Sia etry), and that’s enough. Let these 
., Keds appreciate the everyday types of 
 Seaes things. Let them understand that if 
pow ths Gey look at a satellite radar map on 
pesto Ge evening news, they’ll know what 
ege-| i Se weather is going to be before the 
aes Serecaster tells them.” 
eg In the past, students in general sci- 
wate ll mee courses memorized formulas and 
ud . theories. Students in today’s “ap- 
—— plied” courses at T.C. Williams learn 
a to play how fo use science to solve everyday 
1 by — : : 
Tific tal Understanding science becomes 
erage stu- ver more critical as technology grows 
T.C. eed has more and more impact on our 


society, T.C. Williams teachers stress. 

“TI think all of us would agree that 
we need a populace with as wide a sci- 
ence education as possible,” notes 
physics teacher Hollis Williams. “Sci- 
ence is a part of our everyday life, 
but it is even more important for mak- 
ing decisions as to what sort of 
energy policy we want, what sort of 
environment we want to live in. If 
we’re going to make the right deci- 
sions, we need an educated voter.” 

Faculty agree on the biggest obsta- 
cle they face in introducing students to 
science: “science phobia.” 

“Let’s face it: not everybody is 
interested in science,” says physics and 
astronomy teacher Mike White. 
“That’s something you have to deal 
with every day.” 

“I always feel that if a student 
walks into my classroom and has a 
neutral feeling for physics, then I’m 
ahead of the game,” Williams adds. 

Faculty at T.C. Williams try to 
overcome these obstacles by 
building community backing— 
which leads to administration 
support for the equipment and 
resources essential to quality sci- 
ence instruction. Science lab 
work, teachers point out, is 


costly—and time-consuming. 

Says biology teacher Elva Aukland: 
“You know it’s easy for a science 
teacher to give up on a lab because 
it’s a heck of a lot of work to set up— 
a lot more work than reading from a 
textbook and writing on a blackboard. 
All of us have to reach inside for that 
extra effort to make labs work.” 

“Science is not what happens in the 
classroom,” Hollis Williams sums up. 
“Tt’s what happens in the world. 
What we’re trying to do is to get stu- 
dents to look at events in the world in 
a very systematic way—in all the sci- 
ence subject areas that we teach. You 
try to make kids understand that sci- 
ence is not this new, terrifying thing, 
but that it is wonderful. It can be 
understood. It is really something.” 

—Ed Gonzalez 


Resources 


Educating Americans for the 21st Century. Na- 
tional Science Board Commission on Precollege 
Education in Mathematics, Science and Tech- 
nology. National Science Foundation, 1983. 


Search for Solutions (science), Challenge of 
the Unknown (math). Audiovisual programs with 
teaching guides (free). Educational Programs, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, OK, 74004. 


The Space Shuttle Operator’s Manual. Kerry 
Joels, Greg Kennedy, and David Larkin. 
Ballantine Books Division of Random House, 
1982. 


Standards of Learning Objectives for Virginia 
Public Schools (Science). Commonwealth of 
Virginia Department of Education, 1983. 


“View From My Classroom: Introductory Or- 

ganic Chemistry with Instrumental Analysis: A 
Third Year High School Chemistry Course.’’ 
John Liebermann. Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, April 1985. 


Science education journals and publications 
of the National Science Teachers Association, 
American Chemical Society, American Physi- 
cal Society, National Association of Biology 
Teachers, and National Association of Geol- 
ogy Teachers. 


Toward 
= Tomorrow 


Special education 
is changing. The 
question is not 
whether to main- 
stream, but how 
to place children 
with special needs in 
the least restrictive 
environment. The Re- 
source Specialist 
Program in the 
Oakland, Califor- 
nia schools helps 
make mainstreaming work. The 
Oakland resource specialists, 
seven of whom are pictured at 
right, spend half the school day 
teaching mainstreamed special ed 
children on a pull-out basis, the 
other half on nonteaching duties 
that include helping classroom 
teachers develop techniques for 
teaching youngsters with learning 
problems. 


4 pecial ed used to be the 
dumping ground,” says 
Tonia Pleasanton, a 


resource specialist who’s 

been teaching in the Oakland schools 
for 16 years. “We taught the children 
nobody else wanted to deal with. 

“We’ve seen a remarkable change 
in the five years we’ve had the 
resource specialist program,” she 
adds. “Other teachers and adminis- 
trators no longer refer to special ed 
students as ‘your kids.’ Now they’re 
‘our kids’—part of the school.” 

Oakland’s 83 resource specialists 
serve all the schools in the district. 
Small schools may have a resource 
specialist for just half a day, large 
schools may have two or three spe- 
cialists assigned full-time. 

“The resource specialist program is 
one end of the special education con- 
tinuum,” explains David Schulberg, a 
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used to have a disproportionate number 
of Blacks and other minorities,” adds 
Cheryl Washington. “This program 
has broken down a lot of the stereo- 
types about minority children by help- 
ing teachers understand different 
learning styles.” 

The change in attitude, explains 
Denise Saddler-Lipscomb, a resource 
specialist at Cleveland Elementary 
School, affects all of special education. 

“We have a self-contained class- 
room for more severely handicapped 
children here at Cleveland,” she says, 
“and those students spend an hour each 


junior high resource specialist. “There 
are other more self-contained pro- 
grams for students whose handicaps— 
whether psychological, emotional, or 
physical—are more severe. Our pro- 
gram is for students with mild learn- 
ing disabilities. They spend no more 
than three hours with us. Most of 
their day is in the regular classroom— 
working, playing, competing, and 
achieving with the other students.” 

“Our program has changed the 
whole tenor of how schools relate to 
special education children,” says ele- 
mentary resource specialist Cheryl R. 
Washington. “We go into regular 
classrooms, work with teach- 
ers, administrators, and 
parents. We act as a 
resource for the entire 
school. The result is 
that we—and our stu- 
dents—are accepted as 
an integral part of the 
school.” 

“T have children 
from regular class- 
rooms ask if they 
can come into my 
room and work 
with me,” notes 
Kathy Lane, who 
has taught special 
children for 15 
years. “That could 
never have hap- 
pened before.” 
“Special ed 
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Gay in a regular classroom. At recess, 
the kids all play together. The special 
ed children are no longer off in a cor- 
mer—labeled and made to feel different. 

The Oakland teachers emphasize 
that the time they spend observing and 
essessing children, consulting with 
classroom teachers, and working with 
parents is crucial. 

=A major change,” Saddler- 
Lipscomb explains, “is that student 
assessments, which used to be done 
by 2 psychologist downtown, are now 
Gone by a team led by the resource 
specialist at the school site. We know 
tee teachers, the school and the com- 
m=anity—all those things that affect 
ceildren and how they learn. We’re 
part of the world the child lives in, so 
we can make an evaluation and 
sign a program that corresponds 
@ that world.” 

=Our work with parents 
%& 2iso vital,” resource spe- 
eselist Shirley Lindley 
motes. “We're an important 
sepport for teachers dur- 
ime parent-teacher con- 
Gesences. As 


” 


specialists we can help parents recog- 
nize and deal with their children’s 
problems.” 

“Another critical change,” says 
Adela Sanchez-Watts, a bilingual ele- 
mentary resource specialist, “is our 
role as a resource for regular class- 
room teachers. We’ve all been class- 
room teachers—it’s one of the 
requirements for the job. So we know 
what it means to teach 25 to 30 kids 
with differing abilities and learning 
styles. We also know techniques for 
teaching children with special 
problems.” 

“We reach more children because 
we reach teachers,” adds Tonia Pleas- 
anton. “There are special ed teaching 
techniques that regular teachers just 
haven’t been trained in. When you 
suggest a technique to a classroom 
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teacher, you see a light bulb go on.” 

“Auditory learning is one exam- 
ple,” explains Donna Chan, a bilingual 
resource specialist. “Children who 
have severe reading deficits simply 
can’t learn science or social studies 
by reading a textbook. We suggest to 
classroom teachers that they have 
other children tape record chapters of 
the text so children with reading 
problems can listen to the tape while 
they read. The children no longer get 
frustrated—and they’re no longer 
behaviorial problems.” 

“We've developed a real cama- 
raderie with the staff of the schools we 
work in,” Denise Saddler-Lipscomb 
explains. “Teachers see us as offering 
them support—different approaches 
for different learning styles.” 

“Td like to see our supportive role 
expanded,” adds Cheryl Washington. 
“Many of the techniques we use with 
handicapped children would really help 
slow learners in regular classrooms. 

If we could spend more time acting as 
consultants to classroom teachers, 
we’d reach many more children.” 

“Slow learners fall through the 
cracks in our system—and most other 
school systems as well,” Kathy Lane 
agrees. “Yet they could really bene- 
fit—in the regular classroom setting— 
from techniques used in special ed.” 

“The Resource Specialist Program 
gives teachers a new way of perceiving 
and teaching special children,” Tonia 
Pleasanton concludes. “Our next task 
is to apply what we know to children 
who have any kind of learning problem 
so that they too can succeed in school.” 

—Heidi Steffens 


Resources 


Educating Exceptional Children. 2nd Edition. 
S. Kirk. Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 


“The Effects of Labels on Attitudes of 
Educators Toward Handicapped Children.” R. 
Combs and J. Harper. Exceptional Children, 
No. 33, 1967. 


The Handicapped Child in the Regular Class- 
room. Bill R. Gearheart and Mel W. Weishahn. C. 
V. Mosby, St. Louis, MO, 1976. 
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In Buffalo, parents of elementary 
students can send their children to 
public neighborhood schools, 
magnet schools, honor schools, 
schools for the gifted and tal- 
ented, and a fifth alternative, 
paired early childhood centers 
(ECCs)—the main focus of this 
article—and academies. Begun 
four years after a 1976 desegrega- 
tion order, these centers and 
academies now enroll some 
11,400 students, about a third of 
the city’s total. ECC 61, with an 
enrollment of 600, and North 
Park Academy, with an enroll- 
ment of 460, are typical of the 24 
schools involved. Each was once 
a self-contained K-8 school with 
either a predominantly black or 
white population. Each now func- 
tions as either an ECC offering 
prekindergarten through second 
grade or an academy offering 
third through eighth grade. 


uffalo’s paired school 

approach to elementary edu- 

cation is working and 

growing in popularity. 
What’s the secret of the program’s 
success? 

Association members who teach at 
ECC 61—some of whom are pictured 
at right—and school principal Jane 
Morris credit the care that went into 
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selecting program components. 

“The administrators, teachers, 
aides, and parents who founded the 
program adopted only those class- 
room models that had proven to be 
most successful,” Morris explains. 

One model they chose—Early Pre- 
vention of School Failure—requires 
schools to test the motor skills, lan- 
guage, and hearing development of all 
prekindergartners. 

“The tests help us identify and 
confront a child’s potential learning 
problems early on,” explains ECC 61 
prekindergarten teacher Kathy 
Mergenhagen. We keep detailed 
records on each child, so one teacher 
can pick up where the last left off.” 

Prekindergarten is perhaps the most 
popular component of the program. 
Almost every ECC has a list of four- 
year-olds waiting to enroll. The young- 
sters attend an all-day session, but 
they do get the daily rest period 
required by state law. Research 
shows that children who attend prekin- 
dergarten usually do better in their 
future studies. 

“Four-year-olds have a tremendous 
amount of vitality, and the prekinder- 
garten program challenges them to 
play in a constructive way,” notes Jane 
Morris. “They also learn social skills 
by playing with other children their 
own age.” 

The ECC math program—System- 
atic Teaching and Measuring of Math- 
ematics—emphasizes Piaget’s 
philosophy that children best develop 
their understanding of concepts by 
using manipulatives. Youngsters in the 
program regularly work with cubes, 
blocks, walk-on number lines, sorting 
trays, calendars, clocks, liquid mea- 
sures, and toy money. 


Talents Unlimited, another impor- 
tant component of the ECC curricu- 
lum, is based on the belief that 
everyone has a useful talent. To 
develop those talents, teachers regu- 
larly ask the students to do such things 
as create different objects from line 
drawings and to use as many words as 
possible to describe a particular 
object. 

The teachers at ECC 61 are enthu- 
siastic about the program. So are the 
substitutes, aides, and even substitute 
aides. All of them, in fact, are there by 
choice. Each school selects its staff 
from applicants who have specifically 
requested to work there. 

“That’s important. We’re here 
because we want to be,” says ECC 61 
second grade teacher 
Joan Huber. 

Teachers take 
three weeks of 
inservice train- 
ing before they 
even go into an 
ECC classroom. 
The program 
also sponsors 
frequent 
inservice ses- 
sions during 
the school 
year. 

ECC 61 
considers par- 
ent involve- 
ment vital and 
works hard 
for enthusias- 
tic family 
support. 
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= monthly newsletter for parents and 
spensors two parent-teacher confer- 

emcees a year. The result is an active 
and knowledgable parent group. 

Ironically, parents who opposed the 
=roeram originally—mainly because it 
seplaced neighborhood schools with a 
Sesing plan—are now among its stron- 
Sest supporters. The degree of parent 
sapport is evident in ECC 61’s two 
ems. where parent-made climbing 
leaders and balance beams stand out 
trom standard-issue ropes, balls, and 
seooters. The hallways are brightened 
&» perent-painted figures of children 
fem other lands. 

Parents regularly work with teach- 
ees to help their children learn. The 
schools help by issuing monthly cal- 
e=dars for different grade levels that 
seegest daily activities for parents and 
smadents to work on together at home. 
Teachers often assign these projects 
= homework. 

Parents and teachers are enthusias- 
Sc about the ECC program—and look- 
ime for ways to make it even better. 


During the program’s second year, for 
instance, the ECC schools began 
teaching reading to kindergartners who 
showed a readiness for it. 

“We're able to do this because kin- 
dergarten and prekindergarten classes 
meet for a full day,” explains teacher 
Kathy Mergenhagen. 

The ECC-academy program offers 
many benefits. The uniformity of the 
program makes it easy for children to 
move from one school to another. The 
pattern of caring and showing interest 
in every student continues. 

At North Park Academy, for exam- 
ple, fourth graders go on a two-and-a- 
half day camping trip every spring. 

“Some of these youngsters have 
never been out of the city before,” 
explains Association member Marilyn 


Spector, one of the teacher chaperones. 


“The campgrounds we use are in the 
foothills of the Allegheny Mountains, 
some 75 miles from the school. At 
camp, the children follow an activity 
schedule diverse enough to allow time 
for both hiking and just observing 


nature. They see a whole new 
world.” 

A whole new world: that’s a good 
way to describe what Buffalo young- 
sters four to thirteen years old are 
discovering these days at Buffalo’s 
early childhood centers and acade- 
mies. 

—Diane Dismuke 


Resources 


Buffalo Public Schools, Academy Program. 
Grace Fairlie, Academy Director, c/o St. Lawrence 
Academy, 756 St. Lawrence Ave., Buffalo, NY 
14216 


The Early Childhood Teacher’s Almanack. (Ac- 
tivities for every month of the year.) Dana 
Newmann. Center for Applied Research in Edu- 
cation, Inc. P.O. Box 430, West Nyack, NY 
10995. 1984. 


Early Prevention of School Failure. Luceille 
Werner, Peotone 207-U Dissemination Fund, 114 
N. 2nd St., Peotone, IL 60468. 


ECC reading program. Joanna Miller, Director 
of Reading, Rm. 408, City Hall, Buffalo, NY 
14202 


Systematic Teaching and Measuring of Math- 
ematics. Project Director, Jefferson Co. Schools, 
1005 Wadsworth Blvd, Lakewood, CO 80215. 


Talents Unlimited. Sara Waldrop, 1107 Arling- 
ton St., Mobile, AL 36606. 
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Toward 
Tomorrow 


Eugene Maier, president of the Math Learning 
Center, has observed that for many students, 
“‘mathematics is an Alice-in-Wonderland world— 
strange...fearful...nonsensical...bewildering.”’ 
Not so at Canton High School in Massachu- 
setts. The Canton mathematics faculty, pic- 
tured below, teach math as a practical skill— 
as “‘applied logic,’’ as the art of thinking. 


The result? Department members 
at Canton can say with confi- 
dence—Alice doesn’t live here 


anymore. 


he classroom is alive, 

the students animated, the 

instructor a dynamo of 

perpetual motion. The 
atmosphere crackles with energy. The 
tempo of the lesson nears the frantic. 

A class in aerobics? No, this is cal- 

culus at Canton High. Where students 
who take four years of math are the 
rule, not the exception. Where math 
phobia is a virtual unknown. Where 
every teacher believes that every stu- 
dent is capable of mastering the mys- 
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teries of mathematics. 

Martin Badoian—the head of Can- 
ton High’s math department for 25 
years—scoffs at the notion that some 
“new wave” pedagogy is the secret to 
what is demonstrably one of the 
nation’s most successful mathematics 
programs. 

“We’re always ready to take a shot 
with new approaches,” says Badoian, 
“but basically we’re pretty old-fash- 
ioned. I just haven’t seen much in my 
25 years that will substitute for hard 
work, long days, painstaking prepara- 
tion, readiness to put in extra hours 
to help struggling students.” 

Eileen Moore, whose courses in- 


clude intermediate level algebra, gently 


chides Badoian: “Marty’s exaggerat- 


ing—not about the hard work but about 


= 
s 


innovation. He’s helped convince all 
of us that if we’re going to engage stu- 
dents—so that they want extra help— 
we need to stress the application of 
mathematical principles. We have to 
make students see that learning math is 
a way of learning to think.” 

Math courses at Canton are taught 
as courses in the art of reasoning. Stu- 
dents aren’t mired in abstractions. 
They see the practicality of the subject 
matter—and they dig in: Canton’s stu- 
dents have finished first in both the 
annual New England mathematics 
tournament and the Massachusetts state 
tournament four consecutive years. 
Not bad for a middle-class suburban 
school with an enrollment around the 
1,000 mark. 
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Ome surprising aspect of this ster- 
Ie record: Canton’s math teams are 
Gomimated by females. The faculty 
esp that they’ve discovered some 
@eeame secret. But then what of the 
=) Ssshionable notion that females just 
‘Sem t function in the tough male-dom- 
ated realm of algebraic functions and 
seonometric cotangents? 

“We just ignore that stereotype,” 
Seys trigonometry teacher Veronica 
Piengheddy. “ We don’t fall into any 
se fulfilling prophecies. We don’t 
assume females need special treat- 
gent. We're ‘gender-blind’.” 

Acds algebra teacher Ken Kruse: 
~® Selps that five of our 12 department 
@eembers are women. The girls see 
== away that females can enjoy 
math. feel comfortable with it—and 

Bet the Canton math program by 
@® means caters only to those who 
Qeeathe easily in the rarefied atmo- 
Shere of numbers and symbols. The 
eermental consensus is that math 
steele nor be taught either as an end in 
‘Ssett or as just an entree to math- 
@@iated careers. Too many schools, 


says Badoian, take that narrow 
approach, which may explain the 
nationwide rush to computerize the 
math curriculum—a development that 
Canton’s math teachers regard as 
unfortunate. 

“If all we wanted to do was pre- 
pare kids for the high-tech workplace, 
the computer boom might make 
sense,” Badoian explains. “But we’re 
trying to do more than that. Math is a 
basic skill. “Computer-ese’ is not. I’ll 
bet we soon see a lot of math depart- 
ments returning to that understanding.” 

The Canton program seeks to en- 
hance the analytical and problem-solv- 
ing skills of all students—those 
headed for the campus as well as those 
headed for the workplace, the future 
engineer as well as the future 
carpenter. 

“Of course,” says algebra teacher 
Charlie Peix, “we hope some of our 
students do pursue math as a career— 
and decide to become teachers. If 
we’re going to avoid the projected 
teacher shortages in math, we need stu- 
dents who see that math is fun and 
relevant rather than dry and abstract.” 

There it is again—the departmental 
pledge of allegiance: to demystify 
math, wed abstract principles to the 


practical world, transform each math 
course into a course on the aesthetics 
of problem-solving. 

That pledge is reflected in a peda- 
gogical approach designed to ensure 
that students studying math learn 
more than math. How do the faculty 
pull that off? One example: all math 
exams are graded—in Badoian’s 
words—“as though they were English 
compositions.” The emphasis, in other 
words, is on the “flow” of the proof, 
the logic of the process. Just as a piece 
of prose cannot be judged solely on 
its conclusion, so too a geometric 
proof cannot be judged solely on its 
“answer.” 

In Canton High math courses, pro- 
cess is as important as product. The 
“right answer” is less important than 
mastering basic skills and developing 
character—mental agility, imagina- 
tion, persistence, patience. 

“Years from now,” says Peix, 

“our students may not remember the 

formula for figuring the area of an 

equilateral triangle, but they’ll have the 

kind of mental discipline that make 

all tasks a little more manageable.” 
—Carl Luty 


ort Resources 


“By far the most valu- 
7 able resource any math 
teacher has...is other 
math teachers. If you 
want to teach 
i math effectively, 
: you've got to talk 

to the experts—and 

they're your teach- 

ing colleagues. Find 

Out what works for 
them, share ideas 

and strategiés, pick 
their brains." 

The words are 
Martin Badoian’s. 
Other recommenda- 

tions include the publi- 

cations of the National 

Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics (NCTM) 

and in particular the 1980 

~ NCTM Volume—An 
Agenda for Action: Rec- 

+ ommendations for 

School Mathematics of 

the 1980's. 
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Toward, 
“Tomorrow 


Several years ago art students in Whitehall, Ohio, 
worked exclusively at studio—or creative—art. 
Then two of the system’s seven art teachers— 
Elizabeth Katz and Jan Plank (shown at right 
with five teachers from Rosemore Junior High)— 
took the lead in developing a district-wide curricu- 
lum that included both art history and criticism, 
and related art to other subject areas. At 
Rosemore, 555 seventh and eighth graders now 
study art for half the school year in twice-weekly, 
45-minute periods. What they learn from their 
teacher is basic to almost everything else in life. 


t Rosemore Junior High, 

the art department is going 

strong. Non-art teachers 

sing its praises. The admin- 
istration is supportive, and the com- 
munity is enthusiastic. 

Why has Rosemore succeeded 
where other schools have failed? 
Rosemore teachers believe it’s 
because their seven-year-old curricu- 
lum relates art directly to what is 
being taught in other disciplines. 

“I work with the other teachers in 
planning my units,” explains 
Rosemore’s art teacher Elizabeth 
Katz. ““They understand that art 
involves an intellectual process, that 
although it’s a discipline in itself, it 
has connections to other subject 
areas.” 

Each art unit at Rosemore deals 
with broad subject areas that range 
from fables to heroes and antiheroes. 
A unit can last anywhere from a few 
days to—in the case of heroes and 
antiheroes—a full semester. 

Students first learn how the subject 
is represented in many different art 
forms. In the unit on heroes and 
antiheroes, for instance, this means 
studying everything from comic book 
heroes to historical heroes as depicted 
in famous paintings. 

One painting included in this unit is 
Emanuel Leutze’s Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware. Katz guides her 
students in scrutinizing the work. 
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“How are the men dressed?” she 
asks. “What kinds of professions do 
you think they had before joining the 
Continental army? Why aren’t they in 
uniform? And aren’t we lucky they’re 
not, because now we can know more 
about them as individuals. What kind 
of man dedicates his life to the pursuit 
of freedom?” 

After a lively classroom discussion, 
the students gain a new appreciation 
for the concept of freedom. They 
understand that the right to make 
choices about the quality of life is a 
privilege many people are willing to 
die for. 

“Art presents a lot of situations 
that these kids may never experience,” 
explains Katz. “Many historic inci- 
dents depicted in paintings were deci- 
sive factors in world history. By 
studying these works, students can dis- 
cover what past societies and civiliza- 
tions must have been like, what their 
values were, what choices their peo- 
ple had.” 

Only after they’ve gained a broad 
overview of a unit subject, do students 
at Rosemore begin to tackle related 
creative art. In the unit on heroes and 
antiheroes, students learn how emo- 
tional factors can influence the way an 
artist depicts a hero’s face. With this 
newfound knowledge, students prepare 
to become portrait painters of sorts 

themselves. 

Katz directs her students to choose 


a character—famous or anonymous— 
from late 18th-century America and 
assume that person’s identity in class. 
The students must research their char- 
acters throughly and be prepared to 
answer questions about them. Then, 
working in pairs, they take turns paint- 
ing portraits of one another. 

To set the proper mood, portrait 
subjects often pose in period costumes. 
The student artists frequently pause at 
their easels to ask questions about the 
individuals they’re painting: The bet- 
ter artists know a subject, the better 
they can project their subject’s 
personality into a painting. 

Rosemore’s art program didn’t 
always have such depth. Seven years 
ago, in fact, the Whitehall district 
had no formal art curriculum 
for any of its schools. 
Whitehall’s art teachers 
decided to change that. 
Working with Ohio’s 
state art consultant, 
they began to develop 
the current program, 
first by writing what 
they considered their 
best lesson plans on 
cards they then filed 
in a specially 
designed large 
plexiglass box. 

Katz explains: 
“We went to the 
board of education 
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with that box, described how we 
planned to develop a program, and 
asked for money to start our work. 
That was the first time we’d ever 
made a presentation to board 


members.” 
The board was impressed. Teach- 


ess received funding for after-school 
eed summer workshops to develop a 
strict art curriculum, and adminis- 
tative, financial, and professional 
sepport has continued ever since. 

That broad base of support extends 
2s well to the surrounding community 
ef some 22,000, located directly east 
ef Columbus. School art fairs almost 
=bways include works by amateur 
iscal artists. 

Lately, enthusiasm for Whitehall’s 
== program has gone beyond local 
confines. The Getty Center for Edu- 
cation in the Arts of the J. Paul Getty 
Trest recenty cited the curriculum as 
=emong the most promising in the coun- 
©» im its recent report Art History, 
4 Critisism, and Art Production: An 
Eeemination of Art Education in 
Setected School Districts. 

Today, each of Whitehall’s current 
em art teachers has a plexiglass box 
We the one that started the program. 


Each box is literally overflowing with 
ideas arranged by grade level and 
subject. 

The teachers are constantly at the 
cards—revising, discarding, adding 
new ideas. A few years ago every 
box had the same contents; now that 
isn’t the case. The teachers plan to 
get together soon to synchronize their 
material. 

At Rosemore Junior High, supplies 
and counsel from the art room are 
always available to the entire school 
faculty. Mary Fernandez’ eighth grade 
students make geometric designs that 
help them better understand mathemati- 
cal concepts. John Adamonis’ seventh 
graders construct 19th Century-style 
dolls from dried apples and bind 
books to hold their research notes on 
Ohio history. 

Georgette Fox, who teaches 
English and social studies to eighth 
graders, uses art as a motivating 
device. 

“Kids don’t view art as ‘school,’ 
and so they’re more receptive to it than 
to a textbook,” she explains. 

Fox has worked with Elizabeth 
Katz to plan such projects as one in 
which students follow directions to 


make a collage and another in which 
they illustrate historical journals that 
they’ve written. 

“Art classes,” as Katz sums up, 
“can be so much more than making 
pretty things. They can be whatever 
the ingenuity of teachers make them.” 

—Diane Dismuke 


Resources 


Fine Arts Puzzles (puzzles of famous paintings). 
Whitehall Games, Inc., Newton, MA 02158. 


Let’s Get Lost in a Painting (book series includ- 
ing ‘American Gothic,"’ '‘The Brooklyn Bridge,” 
“The Gulf Stream,”’ “‘Max Schmitt in a Single 
Shell,"’ The Peaceable Kingdom,"’ and ‘‘Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware."’) Ernest Goldstein. 
Garrard Publishing, 1982, 1983. 


Milton Bradley Fine Arts Puzzles (puzzles of 
famous paintings). Milton Bradley, Springfield, 
MA. 


Reading and O'Reilly filmstrip series 200 and 
300 (art history). Box 302, Wilton, CT 06897. 


Shorewood Fine Art Reproductions (reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings) 27 Glenn Rd., Sand 
Hook, CT 06482. 


20th Century American Paintings (filmstrip). 
Robert Hankes. J. Weston Walch, Pub., Portland, 
ME 04104-0658, 1984. 


Understanding and Creating Art. Ernest 
Goldstein, Ted Katz, Jo Kowalchuk, and Robert 
Saunders. Garrard Publishing, 1985. 


Michael Munden 


One out of 
every four 
girls and one 

of every seven boys in the United 
States is, by age 18, a victim of 
child sexual abuse. The counsel- 
ors in the Tacoma, Washington, 
School District, five of whom are 
pictured at right, know that that 
chilling statistic does nothing to 
convey the anguish, the confu- 
sion, the sadness of trauma- 
touched young lives. They know 
well the devastating consequences 
of sexual abuse on a child’s af- 
fective and cognitive development. 


renda Cantrell smiles 

warmly at the 25 second 

graders seated on the floor 

in front of her. “You know 
what’s wonderful? Touching. It’s nice 
to be touched, isn’t it?” 

A chorus of Mmmm’s comes forth, 
Mmmm/’d as only seven- and eight- 
year-olds can Mmmm. 

“What kind of touching feels good 
to you? Robert?” 

Robert stands: “Like when my 
Mom hugs me or my Dad musses my 
hair and kisses me goodnight.” 

More Mmmm’s. 

Cantrell looks intense. Sometimes, 
she continues, people touch us in ways 
we don’t like. She glances at a poster 
that shows a Dennis the Menace look- 
alike yanking a girl’s ponytail. 

“Is this touching you like?” 

“‘Noooo.” 

“Why not?” 

Student voices shoot from all direc- 
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tions. Decorum vanishes: “Hurts...Not 
nice...Makes me mad...Doesn’t feel 
good.” 

Cantrell interrupts. She cleverly 
makes a distinction—in second grade 
lingo—between physical and emo- 
tional discomfort. Is there touching, 
she asks, that doesn’t hurt physically 
but just doesn’t “feel right.” 

Leslie—so angelic that you keep 
looking for her halo—speaks firmly: 
“If somebody touches your private 
parts, like your vagina, you hurt inside 
cause you’re scared.” 

And what would you do if someone 
touched you there, asks Cantrell. Les- 
lie raises her voice—‘“I’d say NO!” 

Cantrell nods her approval, then 
challenges Leslie: “How do 
we know when it’s OK for 
someone, say a doctor 
who’s examining us, to 
touch our private parts,and 
when it’s not OK?” 

Leslie answers, and her 
voice blends with 24 other stu- 
dent voices: “Trust your 
feelings!” 

2 


® 
In the begin- 
ning—before Life 
and Time and TV 
discovered the 
issue—the Ta- 
coma, Washington, 
public schools 
recognized the sex- 
ual abuse of chil- 
dren as a problem 
deserving the 
concentrated atten- 
tion of all who 
feel anguish when 
the vulnerable are 
victimized. They 


Bruce Kellman 


recognized that such abuse—if un- 
treated—severely restricts potential, 
that it impedes the development of 
lingustic, perceptual, and motor skills, 
often generates behavioral problems, 
distorts the child’s reality, and is a 
prime cause of below grade-level 
performance. 

Brenda Cantrell, counselor at 
McKinley Elementary School, helped 
pilot the child sexual abuse preven- 
tion program that is now woven 
through the ent*re K-12 instructional 
program at all Tacoma schools. Coun- 
selors like Cantrell serve as resource 


TIP tH ee: 


persons and provide the in-service 
taining required of every teacher 
who presents the program. 

What is the rationale for giving 
sech a central position to a single issue 
eed pushing other pervasive problems 
= the background? 

~That question,” says Marlys 
son. a former elementary school 
oenselor who now serves as execu- 


> 


f un- See director of Tacoma’s Council on 
ential, Ohild Sexual Abuse, “reflects a 
nt of widely held misconception. First, the 
‘or skills, eefidence and self-esteem we strive 
oblems, ® imstill in students will serve them 
disa ‘well no matter what problems they 
evel eefront. Second, we haven’t pushed 
“g@eething to the background. We 
at Selieve—and evidence for our belief 
, helped ‘ows each day—that sexual abuse is 
reven- Ge root cause of many of the most 
yen grevalent emotional and behavioral 
uctional problems we see in children.” 
ls. Coun- Toe support her contention, Olson 
resource ‘S@es the fact that i the last 30 chil- 


== admitted to one Washington 
ete facility for disturbed children, 28 
are sexual abuse victims, 
the other two suspected 
victims. In addition, 
notes Olson, there is grow- 
ing evidence that a sig- 
nificant proportion of 
young people who 
attempt suicide are 
reacting to the 
trauma wrought 
by sexual abuse. 
And re- 


search reveals that young prostitutes 
are very often women who have suf- 
fered sexual abuse in their homes. 

“We are now within reach,” insists 
Olson, “of a societal transformation. 
The victims of child abuse, past and 
present, are now being heard—and will 
not let this issue die. And I’m confi- 
dent we’ll find that as we cleanse our 
society of child abuse, other critical 
social problems will be mitigated and 
in some cases will dissolve entirely.” 

Curriculum director Al Hokenstad, 
who brought the Tacoma program to 
Washington’s Franklin Pierce School 
District, notes that very often an 
abused child, diagnosed for years as 
“Jearning impaired,” will do an abrupt 
academic turn-around after entering a 
child abuse treatment program. 
Hokenstad has no doubts that alleged 
learning disorders are often no more 
than symptoms of the emotional tur- 
moil caused by sexual abuse: “Sexu- 
ally abused children are in agony. 
They’re confused and guilty—con- 
vinced that the sexual contact is their 
fault. Kids in that condition cannot 
learn.” 

Adds Dick Cantrell, counselor at 
Tacoma’s Stadium High School: “The 
first thing we do with abused children 
is ensure their safety. Second, we con- 
vince them it’s not their own fault. 
Only then can we begin the larger con- 
fidence-rebuilding process.” 

Janet, a teenage victim who sought 
Cantrell’s help, vividly reinforces his 
point: “I had been sexually molested 
by my father and uncles—again and 
again, starting when I was very 
young. Even when they were reported 
and the abuse stopped, I was so 
ashamed I couldn’t go to school. I 
stayed home and cried, flunked 
courses, and finally dropped out of 
school my sophomore year. Then I 
started seeing Mr. Cantrell.” 

Janet graduated last year, on 

time, with a B average. 


“Welcome to the Sunshine 


Girls. We try to help kids—like you— 
whose lives have been affected by 
sexual abuse. We are here, not alone, 
but together—to help each other.” 

The speaker, Don Glabe, counselor 
at Lowell Elementarty School and 
Tacoma’s Child Abuse Project Lead- 
er, is one of many counselors who vol- 
unteer their after-school time to 
sessions designed to build peer support 
systems for abused children. 

Today, Glabe is working with two 
dozen seven- to 10-year olds. He takes 
out a large battered piece of paper 
with the letters ILAC: “You know 
what these letters mean? They mean I 
Am Lovable and Capable. And you 
are. So I want each of you to tell me 
your first name and then say I Am 
Lovable and Capable. Let’s go 
around the circle.” 

“T am Amanda. I am lovable and 
capable...Danny...lovable...capable... 
Lisa...lovable...capable. I am 
Missy...I—I—” 

Missy sobs. She sobs so hard she 
gasps for breath. Glabe speaks softly: 
“You don’t believe you’re lovable, 
do you, Missy?” 

More sobs. 

Janet—the dropout who graduated 
and who now helps Glabe with the 
younger girls—moves to Missy’s 
side: “You are lovable. You’ll see. 
You'll see.” 

Janet gently touches Missy’s cheek: 
“You'll see. We’ll help you learn 
you’re lovable.” 

—Carl Luty 


Resources 


Tacoma’s Council on Child Sexual Abuse offers 
a series of age-appropriate Personal Safety 
Curriculums for grades K-12; a training manual 
for all who work with children (Child Sexual 
Abuse: A Collaborative Approach to Preven- 
tion and Treatment); brochures for parents and 
other caretakers (including “‘Would You Know if 
Your Child Were Being Molested?’’); a children’s 
book (Trust Your Feelings); and two video cas- 
settes. For further information, write the Council, 
20002 Schuster Parkway, Suite 103, Tacoma, 
WA 98402; or call 206-593-6624. 
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Toward. 
- Tomorrow 


oOmpu 


Should high schools teach com- 
puter programming—or just work 
to make students computer liter- 
ate? The debate rages on. But at 
Brick Township (N.J.) High 
School, math and business teach- 
ers who teach everything from 
business applications of the com- 
puter to advanced programming 
have already decided: Their stu- 
dents will graduate with advanced 
programming skills. The teachers’ 
rationale? The district already re- 
quires middle schools to teach a 
five-week computer literacy 
course. Programming is the next 
logical step. The Brick Township 
math and business teachers, pic- 
tured at right, also find that com- 
puter programming trains students 
to be methodical, precise think- 
ers—just the pro- 
ficiencies Brick 
Township desires. 


Jim Graham 


rick Township High School 
has been in the computer 
business for more than 20 
years—long enough to have 
seen a major evolution in computer 
equipment and operational efficiency. 
The school’s foray into computers 
began back in 1963, when the business 
department used federal funds for 
vocational education to buy keypunch 
machines and a sorter. By 1969, 
Brick Township had added a terminal 
with an on-line link to the mainframe 
computer at nearby Ocean County Col- 
lege. Each day teachers would trans- 
port keypunch cards to the college for 
processing, and Brick Township High 
became the first school in the area to 
be able to teach programming. 
As technology leaped ahead, Brick 
Township realized that spending 
$15,000 annually for computer time 


lersy 


at the college was no longer cost effec- 
tive. In the 1982-83, school year 
Brick Township began purchasing its 
first microcomputers (which now total 
32) with local funding. With those 
micros, it began to offer program- 
ming courses to some 200 students a 
semester. 

The Brick Township computer pro- 
gram has proven enormously success- 
ful, notes math department supervisor 
Robert Holmes (right), in large part 
because of the staff’s ability “to jump 
in and try new fhungs.” 

In 1982, for instance, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service came out with 
an Advanced Placement test in the 
computer language PASCAL. Brick 
Township High was able to set up a 
year-long course to teach PASCAL 
that started last September—a typical 
example of teacher initiative 
at work. “The success 
of the program is 98 
percent due to 


nih 
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r cost effec- 


| year 
hasing its 
1 now total 
h those 
ogram- 
students a i 
= 

puter pro- 
y success- siessroom teachers,” says former math 
supervisor @=partment supervisor Ronald Zink 
arge part ‘sbove), currently assistant principal at 
» “to jump Leke Riviera Middle School. 

“They ve shown a willingness to keep 
- Educa- Gem skills up to date, either through 
out with erking in industry or by pursuing 
t in the @vanced degrees.” 
L. Brick There are no textbooks for most of 
set up a Ge programming classes at Brick 
ASCAL Township High. Teachers lecture 
-a typical ‘@mce every seven or eight days on 
2 _ “ssential topics, review students’ 


etes with them, and then students 
‘werk on their programs, either at 
iessroom terminals or at their desks. 

Ths individualized learning 
“@proech makes teachers facilitators. 
Shadents know that teachers are there 
& belp them, and that help usually 
‘kes the form of hinting at how stu- 
ess can discover the answers they 
seek—y themselves. 

“Some people think it’s essential to 
Sere 2 terminal for each student, but 
we act along fine with one for every 
See Stadents,” says teacher Ray 
a ski. “We find that if students 
Ga spend half the period on the termi- 
qn half the time at their seats, 


‘Geme problem solving, that’s about the 
aie mix” 
eeehers agree that students really 
@eet Ge computer only when they 
Ge = Opps task to perform. If 


they’re at the terminal all period, 
they’re less likely to spend sufficient 
time problem solving or debugging the 
program. 

“After all, programming is a think- 
ing course,” Bukowski adds. “We’re 
teaching thinking skills as much as 
anything else.” 

The math department offers com- 
puter programming I, II, and III and 
Advanced Placement programming 
(PASCAL) as electives. The business 
department offers data processing 
with emphasis on the business uses of 
microcomputers. 

FORTRAN is the first language 
students learn in high school. Teachers 
believe that FORTRAN exposes stu- 
dents to the rigors and precision of 
computer language far better than the 
more forgiving BASIC. Later, by com- 
puter programming III, students work 
extensively with machine language 
application routines. 

It’s not just academically inclined 
high school students who gravitate 
toward the computer courses, Brick 
Township teachers emphasize. In 1983, 
Ray Bukowski made a computer liter- 
acy course available after school hours 
to students with special needs. He 
saw it change their whole outlook 
toward school. 

“This past year,” notes Bukowski, 
“they came up to me and asked when 


they were going to get computer 
time.” 

What does it take to create an ideal 
computer learning program? 

“There has to be a certain amount 
of risk taking,” contends Robert 
Holmes. “We’ve always been rene- 
gades. We’ve gone our own way right 
from the start. We’ve been willing to 
make mistakes in the interest of 
progress.” 

What will the future hold for 
Brick Township’s computer 
program? 

“I predict that a course in 
computer literacy, programming, 
or both will be mandated as a 

requirement for high school graduation 
in New Jersey within the next five 
years,” adds teacher Bill 
Campomenosi. 

Beyond that, teachers want to see a 
broader offering of courses. The math 
department has discussed adding a 
second year of PASCAL on data struc- 
tures and an independent study course 
for the most advanced students. 

“The program will continue to 
adapt to our students’ needs,” notes 
Campomenosi. “After all, we’re in 
the business for them.” —Vicky Lytle 


Resources 


An Apple for the Teacher: Fundamentals of In- 
structional Computing. George Culp and Herbert 
Nickles. Brooks/Cole, 1983. 


Data Structures for Personal Computers. 
Yedidyah Langsam, Moshe Augestein and Aaron 
M. Tenenbaum. Prentice-Hall, 1985. 


Introduction to Data Structures. Bhagat Singh. 
and Thomas Naps. West Publishing, 1985. 


Problem Solving and Structured Programming 
in FORTRAN. 2nd edition. Frank L. Friedman 
and Elliot B. Koffman. Addison-Wesley, 1981. 


Understanding FORTRAN 77 with Structured 
Problem Solving. Michel Boillot. West Publishing, 
1984. 


NEA's Educational Computer Service offers a 
thorough review and evaluation of the latest soft- 
ware available in The Yellow Book of Computer 
Products for Education. Annual subscriptions, 
including supplement and periodic price bulle- 
tins, may be ordered for $30 each—or for the 
special discount rate of six subscriptions for 
$100—from the NEA Educational Computer Ser- 
vice, P.O. Box 70267, Washington, DC 20088, 
or by phoning toll-free 800/NEA-NEA7. 
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Students from the Industry Re- 
lated Cluster in the Phoenix 
Union High School District’s vo- 
cational program are proud of the 
house on the right—as well they 
should be. It’s a house they’re 
building themselves under the 
watchful eyes of faculty mem- 
bers—several are pictured here— 
who carefully supervise the stu- 
dents’ masonry, electrical, and 
carpentry work. The house is just 
one success story these Arizona 
vocational ed teachers are writing 
in welding shops, auto service 
bays—and in other on-site loca- 
tions like this one. 


n September, a new voca- 

tional campus—Metro Tech 

Vocational Institute—will 

open in Phoenix. At the core 
of the new institution will be faculty 
and programs from Metro Tech’s 
predecessor—the Area Vocational 
Center (AVC). Voc ed has flourished 
in Phoenix since 1935. 

Metro Tech Vocational Institute 
will offer more than half again as 
many programs as AVC, including 
major new ones in tourism. Most AVC 


programs will continue with equipment 
upgraded to state-of-the-art. Faculty 
in the Industry Related Cluster—per- 
haps the heart of traditional voca- 
tional education—couldn’t be happier 
about their future. 

They say the new school will solve 
a basic problem high school voc ed has 
always had in Phoenix—lack of visi- 
bility. It will also tackle the corollary 
problem—underrecruitment of 
students. 

Visibility will come because the 
new school will have its own campus 
(AVC didn’t; it shared a campus with 
an academic high school), and because 
it has an open design like a shopping 
mall. As Cluster manager George 
Marchessault points out, customers 
and prospective students—and par- 
ents—will not only see the new build- 
ings, they'll be able to use them, too. 
They can walk in, get their hair cut, 
have a Napoleon from the pastry shop. 

With a more visible voc ed pro- 
gram, prospective students will antici- 
pate requirements and make sure 
they're able to meet them. Explains 
carpentry teacher Ron Butler, “ninth 
graders will stop flunking subjects 
required for graduation. They’ll know 
they can’t go to the new school unless 
they pass.” Phoenix vocational stu- 
dents go as tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders from their comprehensive 
high schools for half a day of voca- 
tional instruction. Butler continues: 


“In the past, juniors and seniors who 
failed required courses ended up stay- 
ing on their own campuses to make 
them up. Arizona’s recent increase in 
required m-uth and science credits has 
exacerbated this problem.” 

Industrial teachers think voc ed 
ultimately should get 60 percent of 
Phoenix high school students—the 
proportion who don’t attend four-year 
colleges—instead of the 10 percent 
they got last year. 

They think they should get some of 
the college-bound students, too. Weld- 
ing instructor Chuck Fuller recalls 
one such student who saw the value of 
voc ed: “He learned welding from 
me and used it to finance his college 
and then his medical education.” 

A new 60,000 square-foot building 
scheduled to open in December 1986 
will enable the Industry Related Clus- 
ter to expand its offerings. Students 
will be able to work on RYs, trucks, 
and diesel engines as well as on cars. 
New plumbing and sheet metalwork 
programs will prepare them for the 
area’s active construction industry, 
and cross-training in all the trades will 
lead to yet another new specialty— 
building and grounds maintenance. The 
Phoenix area has lots of transients, so 
much of the new construction is in 
apartment complexes. 

Through its AVC inheritance, the 
new school will also be in a pedagogi- 
cal vanguard—pioneering compe- 
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tency-based education to ensure that 
@ struction is uniform for all students. 

Since 1980-81, curriculum special- 
st Sue Dorsey has been helping voca- 
Sonal instructors write course outlines 
gecording to a standard competency- 
sesed format. For each course, they 
@entify every skill or competency they 
seach and write down exactly how 
Gey teach it. Then for every compe- 
teecy—for example, using specialized 
measuring tools—each instructor pre- 
cares a Learning Activity Packet, or 
LAP. The LAP includes detailed speci- 
Seetions about what the student needs 
= know, as well as test-like criteria for 
Geermining whether he or she knows 
= 2 satisfactory degree. 

Smadents get copies of each LAP. 
Seme can go through them on their 
own. others need instruction. In 
ember case no one gets lost in the shuf- 
Me By the end of the 1985-86 school 
eemr. every vocational program in Ari- 
gona must be competency-based (so 
aise must every academic course 
seguired for graduation by the end 
af 1986-87). 


As is the case in vocational educa- 
tion generally, the Industry Related 
Cluster can change curriculum 
quickly—more quickly, instructors 
think, than is possible in most aca- 
demic disciplines. Welding teacher 
George Formanek explains why: “We 
aren’t dependent on texts for keeping 
up-to-date. Because we train students 
for real occupations, our advisory 
councils from local industry and 
unions tell us when and how we should 
change the curriculum.” 

The Industry Related Cluster is off 
then to another good start. Not only 
does it have the latest hardware, it 
also has in place processes for finding 
out what it should be doing—continu- 
ously, not just one time—and translat- 
ing that into effective instructional 
programs. 

—Nancy R. Needham 


Resources 


Curriculum Development in Vocational and 
Technical Education: Planning, Content, and 
Implementation. Curtis R. Finch and John R. 
Crunkilton. Allyn & Bacon, 1979. 


Two national sources for information on compe- 
tency-based vocational education: 

Open Entries. The Center for Instructional 
Development and Services. Florida State Univer- 
sity, Stone Building, Tallahassee, FL 32306. 
Quarterly, $5. 


Outcomes. Network for Outcome-Based 
Schools. Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, 
Calif. Quarterly. Individual membership, $25; in- 
stitutional membership (4 copies, specify ad- 
dresses), $90. Write checks to the Network, c/o 
Johnson City Central School District, 666 Reyn- 
olds Rd., Johnson City, NY 13790. 


Sample Learning Activity Packets (LAPs). 

Send preaddressed 9’’x12” envelope to Dr. Kath- 
ryn Back, Principal, Vocational High School, 

1900 West Thomas Rd., Phoenix, AZ 85015. 


Don B. Stevenson 


IEA 


Toward 


In at least some commmunities 
across the United States, support 
for performing arts in the school 
curriculum is waning. Increasing 
emphasis on the “‘basics’’ has 
moved the arts to a secondary 
position in the school curriculum. 
Not so in West Hartford, an up- 
per-middle class suburb of 
Connecticut’s capital city. All stu- 
dents in the district’s 10 elemen- 
tary and three middle schools are 
required to take one of the per- 
forming arts, and a substantial 
number of students—say the per- 
forming arts faculty pictured at 
right—elect to take one or more 
performing arts courses at the dis- 
trict’s two high schools. One West 
Hartford school, the King Phillip 
Middle School, recently won a 
$10,000 Rockefeller Foundation 
award in recognition of its supe- 
rior arts education program. 


he secret behind West Hart- 
ford’s nationally recognized 
performing arts program is 
teachers’ insistence on perfor- 
mance, performance, and more 
performance. 
“Performance is an end,” notes 


Hall High 

School concert 

jazz band 

instructor Bill 
Stanley. “When 
our students are 
communicating in an aesthetic way 
with an audience, it’s the culmination 
of all that practice and rehearsal. It’s a 
strong motivator.” 

An awesome international concert 
schedule—as many as 60 concerts a 
year for one music teacher—keeps 
faculty on a pleasantly whirlwind 
schedule. Students have performed at 
sites as varied as a Salvation Army 
Rehabilitation Center and BBC Tele- 
vision. Drama teachers may schedule 
as many as 18 performances of three 
different shows a year. 

“When I came to West Hartford, I 
was not performance-oriented,” recalls 
Conard High School drama instructor 
Emmett Casey. “Then I discovered 
kids wanted to perform. They weren’t 
interested in courses that provided 
merely a series of theatre games.” 

But performance in and of itself 
doesn’t necessarily qualify an arts pro- 
gram as superior. The quality of the 
performance—be it a Vivaldi concerto 
or My Fair Lady—has to be first-rate. 

“The final product is measured by 
professional standards because we try 
to gauge our work not by what other 
schools are doing but by what’s being 
done on Broadway, or in Europe,” 
Stanley notes. 

Teachers find their efforts sup- 
ported by a community tradition of 
valuing quality in the arts. Teachers 
set high expectations for students, stu- 
dents strive to meet those expecta- 


rming 


tions, and the 
audiences have come 
to expect nothing but the best. 

The public has become so accus- 
tomed to high standards that when Hall 
High School staged a production of 
“Pops ’n Jazz” with an 8,000-pound 
mobile platform on stage, the audi- 
ence didn’t think twice about the pro- 
fessionalism of the technology. 

Students in West Hartford have 
learned to value the arts because their 
parents do, and teachers have an 
absolute mandate from the community 
to pursue excellence. 

Obviously, the strong parent sup- 
port in West Hartford has stemmed the 
back-to-basics-cut-the-arts fervor that 
plagues other districts. 

“When students enter into a situa- 
tion that requires lots of time, effort, 
dedication, teamwork, and loyalty, 
and you structure the situation for stu- 
dents to to succeed, you’re teaching 
positive values that you couldn’t begin 
to teach elsewhere in the curricu- 
lum,” asserts music and drama teacher 
Haig Shahverdian. “We teach the 
importance of discipline. Students learn 
to persevere—to work toward a tangi- 
ble goal.” 

The district’s coordinator for the 
fine and performing arts, Van 
Ftergiotis, says the performing arts 
develop in students a self-discipline 
and stick-to-itiveness that adds dimen- 
sion to their lives—whether they chose 
careers in medicine, law, or computer 
programming. 

And West Hartford hasn’t lost sight 
of the non-performers either. For 
example, middle school students can 
opt for a special section of the music 
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@pertment known as Audio-Tech- “ 
gece! Theatre. Students who have 
shown an interest in this area have 

Se opportunity to learn about set de- 
==. lighting, and sound production. 
Thee work, though mostly behind the 
Scenes. provides the technical quali- 
Se © important to any of the per- 
Seeming arts productions. 

West Hartford students begin their 
gertorming arts careers young and con- 
Smme them through the district’s 
sequential program. As early as first 
sie. students may be asked to dra- 
qmtize 2 poem for a school assembly, 
qed by fourth grade, they’re audi- 
Geeiee for the elementary school 
eecbestra. It’s not uncommon for a 
Seem erader to consult high school 
Seechers about the best preparation 
Se =e=ning a place in the high school 
eecesira. 

“There's close cooperation between 
@ Seis. so no one feels he or she’s 
rite im a vacuum,” observes Sal- 
Oe Seerebec, a K-8 curriculum special- 
© =e ome of the former conductors 
© Se Ieter-El Festival, the culminat- 
@= Seteemance activity for elemen- 
Sy school students. 


West Hartford takes an interdisci- 
plinary approach to performance. It’s 
not unusual to find classes in English, 
social studies, or science selecting 
events from their subject areas for 
adaptation to a musical or play. 

Eighth grade social studies teacher 
Kathy Leahy teaches history through 
arts by having students reenact, for 
instance, the Salem witchcraft and the 
Amistad trials. In English, units on 
speech, propaganda, and the art of per- 
suasion lend themselves to the pro- 
duction of videotaped commercials and 
other forms of advertising art. 

Performing arts teachers find them- 
selves consulting with teachers in other 
subject areas on staging and choral 
techniques. How do they cope with 
these extra demands on an already 
hectic schedule? 

“We’re a bit compulsive,” one 
teacher admits. “Whether we’re work- 
ing with a student in a social studies 
or science class or coaching one of our 


students on a violin solo, we feel a 
compulsion to make him or her per- 
form just right today.” 


—Vicky Lytle 


Resources 


Acting: First Six Lessons. Richard Boleslavsky 
Theatre Arts Books, 1982 


Design for Arts in Education. (magazine) 
Heldref Publications, Washington, DC 20016 


How to Design and Teach a Successful School 
String and Orchestra Program. Jacquelyn A. Dil- 
lon, Casimer B. Kriechbaum, Jr. Kjos West/Neill 
A. Kjos Jr. Publisher, San Diego, CA, 1978. 


Music Educators Journal. Music Educators 
National Conference. Reston, VA 22091. 


The Recording Studio Handbook. John M. 
Woram. ELAR Publishing, 1982. 


Scene Design and Stage Lighting. W. Oren 
Parker and Harvey K. Smith. Holt, Rhinehart. 
1974 


Scenery for the Theatre. Harold Burris-Meyer 
and Edward C. Cole. Little Brown and Co, 1971. 


Sound Recording. Second Edition. John Eargle. 
Van Nos Reinhold, 1980. 


The Suzuki Violinist. William Starr. Kingston 
Ellis Press, 1974. 


Theatre Backstage from A to Z. Warren C. 
Loundsdury. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle, WA, 1981. 
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Teaching home economics means 
teaching survival skills, say the 
five members 

(pictured 
low) of Santa 
Fe (New 
Mexico) 
High 
School’s 
Home 
Econom- 
ics Department. 


Managing the 
home and fulfilling family com- 
mitments are more complicated 
and demanding than ever before, 
and boys as well as girls are 
interested in learning the skills 
home economics offers. 


n secondary schools around 

the country, home economics is 

under attack as an educational 

“frill”—a waste of taxpayers’ 
dollars and students’ time. But at 
Santa Fe High School, the days of 
“stitching and stewing” are long 
gone. The home economics curriculum 
is designed to meet the emerging 
needs of today’s students and the Santa 
Fe community. 

In addition to traditional home ec 
classes, Santa Fe students run a pre- 
school for youngsters from the com- 
munity, operate a self-sustaining 
bakery, and land and hold jobs in the 
tourist industry—the mainstay of the 
city’s economy. 

Santa Fe High, grades 9-12, is the 
city’s only public high school. It has 
three campuses: the regular high 
school (2,200 students); the Voca- 
tional-Technical High School (480 
students); and Sierra Vista High, an 
alternative school for 180 students. 
Home economics classes are offered at 
all three. 

“Home economics—and home ec 
teachers—have been stereotyped. Peo- 
ple still come to me asking for help 
with their knitting,” says Aileen Garcia 
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with a chuckle. “I have to tell them 
the truth—I don’t know how to knit. 

“Home ec has always been about 
basic survival skills for the home and 
family,” adds Garcia, a 17-year 
teaching veteran who’s New Mexico’s 
1985 Home Economics Teacher of 
the Year. “But homes and families 
have changed. Look at the statistics: 
one out of five children live with a sin- 
gle parent. Over 50 percent of the 
labor force is female. We’re constantly 
revising our curriculum to meet our 
students’ changing needs.” 

Santa Fe’s preschool education 
class, which Garcia now teaches at the 
Vo-Tech School, was started in the 
early 1970s. 

“Our community really needed this 
class,” explains Mary Helen Kelty, 
who’s taught home economics in 
Santa Fe for 14 years. “We saw a des- 
perate need to train students in proper 
child care methods that they could use 
as future parents—and as profes- 
sionals.” 

Students in Garcia’s preschool edu- 
cation class start by studying child 
development theory, then get on-the- 
job training in community nursery 
schools. 

“Our own preschool starts the first 
week in November,” Garcia notes. 
“Tt’s strictly a practical approach. We 
believe students learn most by actually 
running their own school. My stu- 
dents do all the planning, preparation, 
and teaching.” 

Santa Fe’s preschool program has 


proven remarkably successful. “We 
have a waiting list each year of 
youngsters whose parents want them to 
attend,” adds Garcia. 

“Child rearing—and the respon- 
sibilities of family life—are one of our 
focuses,” says Bernadette Apodaca, 
another Santa Fe High home ec 
teacher. “We deal with these topics 


@ 2 number of classes, and we empha- 
se family relationships and the com- 
semment families entail. 

“This is a traditional concern of 
terme economics,” she adds, “but one 
we think is particularly important 
eazy when the family unit is in transi- 

y soe. Our students learn about their 
Setere families—and they develop a 
better understanding of their relation- 

/ staps with their own parents.” 

“Home economics is about survival 
stalls.” says Kelty. “No matter what 
people do in life, they have to know 


attract boys to their classes. Their 
foods classes are often at least 50 per- 
cent male. 

“Teenagers are aware of changing 
sex roles,” says home ec teacher Liz 
Pacheco. “Boys are often my best 
students—eager to learn basic living 
skills.” 

To attract boys to sewing classes, 
Kelty developed a class in “Clothing 
for Athletes’’ that became a pilot 
course for other schools in the state. 

“Students in the class construct 
their own sporting clothes,” explains 


# f ve Ge basics of money management and Kelty. “The classes are usually at 
: eds eumrition, how to buy food and pre- least 50 percent boys—and they bring 
Been gare meals, purchase and maintain their girlfriends’ clothes in to repair 
Setbes. and develop healthy relation- in a reversal of what usually happens 
respon- e . : ” 
steps with others. in sewing classes. 
one of our =A lot of people think the skills we The home ec department at Santa 
\podaca, ‘ech should be learned at home,” Fe stresses hands-on, practical learn- 
eS . eetes Kelty, “but it’s just not ing—and community involvement. 
sé topics eppening.” “Students in our class on the fam- 


The Santa Fe teachers firmly 
Setere that home ec skills are not 
selety the province of girls. They’ve 
worked hard—and successfully—to 


ily plan a wedding and how to set up a 
new home,” says Pacheco. “We have 
bank representatives come in to explain 
different kinds of accounts and loans. 

e We visit the local hospital’s 
labor and delivery rooms 
and nurseries.” 

The school’s bakery 
classes, adds Pacheco, 


= = 
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are self-sustaining. “The students sell 
their baked goods at ‘Demon Delight,’ 
a coffee shop they operate for the 
school staff,” she explains. “They also 
take orders from the staff and com- 
munity businesses.” 

“Hospitality Co-Op” is a home ec 
class for juniors and seniors on Santa 
Fe High’s main campus. 

“Tourism is the major industry 
here,” explains home ec teacher Nora 
Lavato. “The class is designed to 
introduce students to skills needed for 
work in hotels, restaurants, art galler- 
ies, and museums. 

“Students prepare their resumes, 
go on interviews, and work in paying 
jobs for credit,” she explains. “The 
teacher lines up the openings—but all 
students have to land their own jobs. 
They develop skills for future jobs and 
learn about the major business of this 
community.” 

Mary Helen Kelty is currently 
developing a curriculum for a class on 
computers in home economics. 

“Computers in the home are part 
of everyone’s future, and they should 
be used for more than games,” she 
says. “Those of us who believe home 
economics is an important part of 
preparing students for life need to con- 
stantly look at the future—and how to 
prepare our students to live in it.” 

—Heidi Steffens 


Resources 


Butterick Sewing series and Look and Cook 
series. Butterick, N.Y., N.Y. 


Contemporary Living. Textbook. Goodheart, 
Wilcox. South Holland, IL. 


Exploring Careers in Hospitality. Teaching 
resource kit. McKnight Publishing, Bloomington, 
IL 


March of Dimes films on parenting and contem- 
porary living. Available from local March of 
Dimes. 


The Parent’s Handbook: Systematic Training 
for Effective Parenting (STEP). Don Dinkmeyer 
and Gary McKay. American Guidance Service. 
Circle Pines, MN. 


Santa Fe Public Schools Home Economics 

Curriculum Guide. Revised Edition. Santa Fe 
Public Schools, 610 Alta Vista, Santa Fe, NM 
87501. 
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Understanding world events is im- 
portant for today’s students—and 
tomorrow’s leaders. To build that 
understanding, the Northfield 
Township High School District 
#225 created the Glenbrook Acad- 
emy of International Studies, 
which operates at both Glenbrook 
North and South High Schools in 
the Chicago suburbs of North- 
brook and Glenview. This new 
and imaginative program uses an 
interdisciplinary, global perspec- 
tive to teach foreign languages, 
social studies, and English. 


t the four-year-old 

Glenbrook Academy of 

International Studies, as 

students and faculty like to 
put it, “The adventure begins anew 
every September.” 

The Glenbrook educational adven- 
ture isn’t for everyone. Of Glenbrook 
North and South High Schools’ 4,500 
student body, only 102 of the most 
gifted students study in the Academy. 
The first 21 students to complete the 
rigorous four-year International Stud- 
ies program graduated only last spring. 

The selection process for the Acad- 
emy’s faculty, most of whom are pic- 
tured at right, is just as rigorous. The 
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teamwork the school’s curriculum 
demands is not unlike the diplomacy 
required in the international arena. 

“We have to practice what we 
preach,” says Rob Adams, co-director 
of the Academy, and social studies 
department chair at Glenbrook South. 
“The success of our program requires 
detente and rapprochement among so- 
cial studies, foreign language, and 
English faculty: all the strategies that 
nations use to facilitate cooperation 
are found in microcosm here.” 

“You learn to work together,” says 
French teacher Mary Sharp. “One 
teacher says ‘I’m thinking about 
teaching this,’ and you say—‘Wait, I 
can complement your efforts by 
teaching that.’” 

Why the global approach? Isn’t the 
more formal, more traditional curricu- 
lum design just as good? Specifically, 
why should foreign languages be tied 
to social studies and English? The 
Glenbrook Academy faculty react 
strongly, even passionately, to these 
issues. 

“There have been too many tragic 
examples in recent American history 
where ignorance, frankly, has cost 
this country a great deal,” notes Dave 
Pasquini, a social studies teacher. 

“There’s that wonderful example of 
the Chevrolet Nova,” adds English 
teacher Karen Kuehner. “Business 
people wondered why it wouldn’t 


Call 2 


sell in Latin America. 
Then they found out that 
in Spanish ‘no va’ 
means ‘no go’.” 

Though 
interdisciplin- 
ary links 
with social 7 
studies and 
English mark 
the Acad- 
emy program 
as unique 
and progres- 
sive, stu- 
dents still 
learn for- 
eign lan- 
guages by 
time-tested, 
traditional 
methods. 

“We 
maintain the 


i 


classic academic approach, emphasiz- 
ise the four basic skills: reading, lis- 
ning, writing and speaking,” notes 
Dennis Gilliam, co-director of the 
Acedemy and a German teacher at 
Glenbrook North. “But today’s world 
@ereasingly calls for putting greater 
=mphasis on communicative compe- 
t=ncy. which simply means speaking 
Ge language. 

“So in addition to the full academic 
e=proach—learning verb endings, 
wocabulary, and the rest—we give 
special attention to the practical, real- 
world applications of foreign lan- 
eeeze study,” Gilliam emphasizes. 

“We hope each class will have the 
Spportunity to visit the country whose 
ieeguage they’ve studied,” notes Rus- 
seen teacher Jill Linn. “Once there, we 
aot them to use the language not 
only to carry on everyday conversation 


but to discuss literary and political 
topics as well.” 

Each entering Academy class con- 
centrates on one foreign language. So 
far, in the four-year history of the 
program, those languages have been 
German, French, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian. Two years of a minor language 
are recommended, as well. 

Students spend three periods out of 
a nine-period day attending Academy 
classes: two periods are spent in a 
combined English/social studies class 
that’s led by teams composed of 
teachers from each discipline. The 
third period, 45 minutes, is set aside 
for foreign language study. The rest of 
the day, Academy students attend 
regular classes in their respective 
schools. 

The Academy curriculum departs 
notably from the traditional high school 
course schedule. First-year students, 
for instance, explore the cultures of 
Western world civilizations, along 
with one major foreign language. 

“The traditional first- 
year survey of Western 
civilization, which 
would very likely rein- 
force unduly narrow 
cultural outlooks, has 

been postponed,” 
Gilliam notes. “We 
want students to de- 
velop a broad view 
of the world from 
the start.” 
Second-year stu- 
dents concentrate on 
American history 
and culture—and, 
again, another year 
t of their major for- 
eign language. The 
focus of the third 
year is Europe’s 
global past and 
present. In the 
fourth year, stu- 
dents pursue in- 
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and writing. 


dependent research 


By the end of the four-year pro- 
gram, students are expected to have 
developed higher order analytical 
skills that can be applied to under- 
standing global situations. 

“The goal of education is supposed 
to be the integration of knowledge,” 
notes Academy English teacher Karen 
Kuehner. “And yet high schools eter- 
nally perpetuate the segmentation and 
compartmentalization of knowledge. 
That can make teachers a little too 
protective of their subject areas. It’s 
not unusual to hear a teacher say, 
‘That’s my area, why is that history 
teacher talking about literature?’” 

Adds Kuehner: “If this program 
begins to suggest to youngsters that 
putting things together—the act of 
synthesizing knowledge—is the mea- 
sure of an educated person, then we 
will have accomplished a great deal.” 

—Ed Gonzalez 


Resources 


“The Glenbrook Academy: One Response to 
International Studies Imperatives.”’ Dennis 
Gilliam. Modern Language Journal, Winter 
1982. 


The Glenbrook Academy of International Stud- 
ies: A Prospectus. (Copies available upon re- 
quest.) Glenbrook Academy, 1835 Landwehr 
Road, Glenview, IL 60025. 


“Enriching Social Studies with Language 
Studies.’ Social Education, National Council for 
the Social Studies. February 1985. 


“Membership in a Global Society: Implications 
and Instructional Strategies.’’ Charlotte C. An- 
derson and Barbara J. Winston. Journal of Ge- 
ography, National Council for Geographical 
Education. January 1977. 


“Report of the Illinois Task Force on Foreign 
Languages and International Studies.” Bulletin 
of the Illinois Foreign Language Teachers Asso- 
ciation. November 1979. 


“Social Studies and Foreign Languages: 
Strengthening the Bond Between Us.” Anna S. 
Ochoa and Lorraine A. Strasheim. Social Educa- 
tion, National Council for the Social Studies. Feb- 
ruary 1983. 


“Strength through Wisdom: A Critique of U.S. 
Capability. A Report to the President from the 
President's Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies.’’ November 1979. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Stock No. 
017-080-02065-3. 
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Except for those we now call the 
physically gifted, who can forget 
the pain of being the last one 
chosen for a game in the 
schoolyard? That’s the sort of 
childhood memory that can some- 
times discourage physical activity 
for a lifetime. Things don’t have 
to be that way, say physical edu- 
cation teachers of the Denver 
public schools —five of whom are 
pictured at right. They’ve helped 
design a program that puts the 
emphasis on participation, not 
competition. 


hump, thump, thump. The 

pounding of the bass drum 

marks out a disco beat that 

drives the morning’s aerobics 
class. 

But these dancers aren’t the stereo- 
typical young women in dance tights. 
They’re a mix of elementary school 
youngsters at Denver’s Holm Elemen- 
tary School, working out to their own 
fitness routines. 

“Aerobics is very individualized,” 
says Holm physical education teacher 
Fern Oliner. “Four or five years ago, 
you really didn’t hear of aerobics for 
elementary school kids. There was 
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Let kids taste success, contend 
Denver teachers, and you whet chil- 
dren’s appetites for physical activity 
and reduce the turn-off to phys ed that 
afflicts so many kids. 

“When you get into competition, 
you have winners and losers, and that 
cuts back the number of participants,” 


more of an emphasis, at the elemen- 
tary level, on team sports.” 

Oliner brought aerobics to her ele- 
mentary school to give every student a 
chance to profit from physical fitness 
activity. 

“The nice thing about aerobics is 
that you work at your own pace,” 
Oliner emphasizes. “If you can 
barely do one push-up while some- 
body else does 10, hey, that’s 
okay, you did the one.” 

In some school districts 
across the United States, the 
demand for more rigorous 
academic coursework is shov- 
ing physical education to the 
backburner. But Denver 
teachers and administrators 
are working hard to give 
physical education the 
attention it needs. The 
school system has 
moved to increase the 
number of total hours 
its students spend in 
physical education 
classes. 

And those new hours 
are spent on programs 
that meet the needs of 
individual children. Well- 
ness for individual 
youngsters has become a 
prime goal of the physi- 
cal education program. 
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says Nancy Ashford, physical educa- 
ton teacher at Denver’s West High 
School. “Not that life isn’t winning 
eed losing, but I think we’re finding 
we would rather have students partici- 
gate and be involved.” 

“It’s important to make it fun for 
%e kids,” adds physical education 
teacher Ned Modica. “If everyone 
secceeds to some degree maybe they’ll 
Sed their own recipe for physical 
Gemess.” 

The new emphasis on individually 
ssJored physical education has come at 
= verfect time. Adults may be flock- 
= to health clubs and jogging paths as 


ontend sen of the fitness boom, but, accord- 
whet chil- = to recent studies, the nation’s chil- 
il activity tren are growing flabby. 


One national study released last fall 
» US. Office of Disease Prevention 
eed Health Promotion looked at 8,800 
“hedren 10 to 18 years old and found: 

® youngsters are generally fatter 


ahys ed that 


ipetition, 
rs, and that 
rticipants,” 


today than children in the mid-1960s. 

> children’s heart-lung fitness lags 
behind that of most middle-aged 
joggers. 

> fewer than half the nation’s 
youngsters stay physically active 
through the winter. 

> few are learning to pursue 
activities that will promote a lifetime 
of physical fitness. 

To combat problems like these, the 
Denver schools now require physical 
education every day for 25 minutes at 
the elementary level. In the system’s 
middle schools, physical education is 
taken every day for one year, although 
many students take it for both years. 

Starting this fall, at the high school 
level, students will be taking physical 
education two times a week, then 
three times a week on alternate semes- 
ters through all four years. 

The best physical education, Den- 
ver teachers note, teaches life-long 
exercise habits. Developing these 
habits can also help schools reach 
problem students. 

“Most of these problem students 
have the attitude: ‘I don’t care about 
myself,’” says Marcus Walker, a 
physical education teacher at the school 
system’s Alternative Learning Center. 
“This attitude shows in what they do to 
themselves on a daily basis. Most of 
the kids we get are kids who have been 
expelled for smoking, drinking, or drugs. 

“The whole idea,” Walker 
emphasizes, “is to get these students to 
feel good. If you feel good about 

yourself, you’re going to start pro- 

ducing. All of a sudden, you’re 
doing homework, you’re actually 
participating in the classroom.” 
The key to developing life- 
long health habits is to expose 

children early in life to regu- 
lar physical activity. And it 
helps, say the Denver 
teachers, if parents set an 
example by establishing 
good diet and exercise 
habits of their own. 


“Physical education at the elementary 
level is so important,” Nancy Ashford 
notes. “Negative attitudes toward 
physical education surface at the high 
school level, but the real causes are 
rooted in the early years.” 

“Physical fitness should be a per- 
sonal, individualized challenge for each 
person,” Ned Modica notes. “We’re 
all challenged differently by whatever 
we do. The running boom has pointed 
out that anyone can go and enter a 
race, no matter what your ability. It 
doesn’t matter whether you’re riding in 
a wheelchair or whether you’re one 
of the elite runners in the world. 
Everyone can start and finish at the 
same lines. And what your time is 
between those two lines really isn’t 
important. You’ve challenged yourself 
by working to train for the event and 
finishing it.” 

That’s the life-long attitude Denver 
physical education teachers and admin- 
istrators are working to build into 
their system’s new approach to student 
fitness. 

—Ed Gonzalez 


Resources 


Concepts of Physical Fitness with Labora- 
tories. (Instructor's manual) Charles B. Corbin 
and Ruth Lindsey. William Brown, 1985. 


Fitness for Life. Corbin and Lindsey. (Teacher's 
edition) Scott Foresman, 1983 


Fit or Fat. Covert Bailey. Houghton Mifflin, 
1978. 


Office of Health Information, Health Promotion, 
Physical Fitness, and Sports Medicine, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 200 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, DC 
20201 


“Summary of the Findings of the National 
Children and Youth Fitness Study.’’ Macro Sys- 
tems, Inc.(under contract to the U.S. Office of 
Disease Prevention and Health Promotion, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services.) Jour- 
nal of Physical Education, Recreation, and Dance. 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation and Dance. January 1985. 


.“Youth Fitness Revisted, Part Il.”” Macro Sys- 


tems, Inc. Parks and Recreation. National 
Recreation and Park Association. January 
1985. 
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The late John Knowles, a seminal figure 
in the wellness movement, long ago 
observed that more than 99 percent of 
all Americans are born healthy and 
are made sick as a result of personal 
behavior. The people responsible for 


ealtn 


the success of the Muscogee 
County elementary school health 
program, seven of whom are 

pictured at right, have taken 

dead aim at this grisly statistic. 
Their goal is to prepare young 
students for a life free from self- 
generated illness. 


f you’re like most of us, your 
first trip through the cafeteria 
at Beallwood Elementary 
School in Columbus, Georgia, 
is disturbing, perhaps even a bit dis- 
orienting. Walking through the lunch 
line, you first notice that there’s no 
chocolate milk, no place to buy a soda, 
that the menu is heavy on vegetables 
(none of which have a sauce), and 
then—Good Grief—that instead of the 
usual dessert offerings (cake, pastries, 
something for the chocolate addict), 
there’s an assortment of fresh fruit. 

More surprises await you when you 
plunk yourself down at a table. No 
salt, no pepper. And yes, there is no 
sugar. 

What kind of place is this? A 
place, quite simply, where cafeteria 
staff cooperate fully with faculty who 
have a strong commitment to H.I.P.— 
the Muscogee County School Dis- 
trict’s Health Improvement Program. 

H.I.P. was launched in 1979, then 
rigorously pilot tested until 1984. This 
fall, the program becomes a required 
part of the instructional program at all 
38 Muscogee County public elemen- 
tary schools. 

Sandy Denham serves as a ‘health 
resources teacher for the Muscogee 
district. During the school year, he’s 
“on loan” to several of Muscogee’s 
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elementary schools and helps regular 
classroom teachers adjust to and 
become comfortable with the health 
curriculum. Denham notes that saturat- 
ing the instructional program with 
health information and health-related 
issues is essential, but not in itself 
adequate. 

“We need,” says Denham, “to 
grant health a central place in the 
curriculum—no doubt about it. But 
we want to make health conscientious- 
ness a part of students’ lives 24 hours 
a day. That’s why we seek the support 
of lunch room workers, parents, and 
community organizations like the 
Columbus Track Club. Students have 
to learn that attaining optimal health— 
and staying healthy—requires more 
than a part-time commitment or a half- 
hearted effort.” 

Lynn Rowe, a fourth grade teacher 
at Waddell Elementary School, has 
taken Denham’s philosophy to heart. 
She regularly invites her students—usu- 
ally following a study unit on 
health—to join her after school to go 
jogging. Typically, four or five stu- 
dents show up at her home, and some 
become Rowe’s regular running 
mates. 

“Our K-6 students,”says Rowe, 
“spend an average of two hours each 
week on such topics as nutrition, 
human growth and development, home 
and school safety, emotional health, 
community health. We’ve got to rein- 
force those lessons, and the best way 
to do that is to practice what we 
preach.” 

Part of what the Columbus elemen- 


tary teachers preach is the unity—the 
tight interdependence—of mind and 
body. Or, as Frank Fuller puts it, “We 
have to remember that we’re teaching 
children, not minds.” C..... 
Fuller, a social studies 
teacher at Forrest Road El- 
ementary School, now 
introduces students to in- 
novative physical edu- 
cation activities that 
target the devel- 
opment of co- 
ordination, 
endurance, 
cardiovas- 
cular fitness, 
and upper 


Sedy strength. Fuller is convinced that 

Se real payoff for the time he spends 

eh students on the playground comes 

@ the classroom. 

j =You see the effects of adequate 
esercise almost immediately,” says 

Puller. “There’s no way you can 


unity—the 
nind and 
puts it, “We 


overestimate the impact of H.I.P. on 
the social skills, discipline, and aca- 
demic performance of young students.” 

Fuller also coaches Forrest Road’s 
noncompetitive track and gymnastics 
teams. 

Why aren’t the teams competitive? 
Lisa Roberts, a health resources 
teacher whose background is in physi- 
cal education, explains that Muscogee’s 
Health Improvement Program empha- 
sizes the importance of play in human 
development. 

“T think that one of the things that 
makes our program unique is the focus 
on cooperation rather than compe- 
tition,” says Roberts. “Students com- 
pete against themselves, not against 
each other and not against some arbi- 
trary definition of excellence.” 

H.I.P. introduces students to the 
ideals of self-evaluation, self-correc- 
tion, and self-improvement. Students 
struggle against their own limitations. 
Fifth grade students who complete a 
mile run in eight minutes, for example, 
aren’t told that that’s a bad time. But 
they are told that improvement is pos- 
sible—and not just as the result of 
more running. The lesson comes full 
circle: teachers remind students that 
healthful food is the body’s fuel—and 
that a steady diet of Doritos and cola 
leads to a lot of stalling. 

NEA member Bertha McKay, prin- 
cipal at Beallwood Elementary, notes 
that the habit of self-evaluation serves 
students well in other endeavors. 

“There’s a definite carry-over to 
students’ academic work,” says 
McKay. “I think the biggest differ- 
ence we see is in their motivation. 
And they’re more concerned about 
improving previous grades than they 
are about getting a better grade than 
the child next to them.” 

Both McKay and Carolyn 
Hemmings, a fourth grader teacher at 
Gentian Elementary School in Colum- 
bus, are convinced that H.I.P. would 
be stronger and more effective if 
every school had a full-time physical 
education teacher. 
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“But,” says Hemmings, “we have 
to keep accentuating the positive. 
Many districts that face funding diffi- 
culties comparable to ours would have 
given up on the program. We want 
P.E. teachers in every school, of 
course. But their absence is no excuse 
for inaction.” 

Inaction is the last thing you’ll find 
in Muscogee County’s elementary 
schools. Instead you’ll see Sandy 
Denham carting food from the cafeteria 
to test it for protein and carbohydrate 
content in the science lab. You’ll see 
Lynn Rowe and Carolyn Hemmings 
running in a five kilometer race to ben- 
efit the local chapter of the American 
Cancer Society. And you’ll see Frank 
Fuller instructing youngsters in the 
basics of tennis. 

You'll also see students beginning 
to yank themselves out of habits that 
would condemn them to lives of self- 
generated illness. That’s a reassuring 
sight. And a reason for gratitude— 
which is precisely what so many of 
Muscogee County’s young people 
feel. 

Jacqueline Childs, a fifth grade sci- 
ence teacher at Reese Road Elementary 
School, asked her students for written 
comments about H.I.P. Among the 
responses: “I eat less food. And bet- 
ter food. And J like it! Thank you, 
HRP 

—Carl Luty 


Resources 


For information on the Muscogee County Health 
Improvement Program, write to H.I.P., Claflin In- 
structional Center, 1532 5th Ave., Columbus, 
GA 31901, Attn. Elizabeth Thornton. 


Beyond Balls and Bats. Donald Hellison. Ameri- 
can Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Dance, 1983. 


Blood and Guts: A Working Guide to Your 
Own Insides. Linda Allison. Little, Brown, 1976. 


Nutrition Education Materials. Catalogue of 
current and available resource materials devel- 
oped by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1983. 


Recommendations for School Health Educa- 
tion: A Handbook for State Policy Makers. Re- 
port No. 130. The Education Commission of the 
States, March 1981. 


Toward. 
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For the kindergarten through sec- 
ond grade students at the 450- 
student Marvin B. Smith 
Elementary School in suburban 
Burlington, North Carolina, writ- 
ing is a joy, not a job. Students at 
Smith Elementary are learning to 
master a lifelong skill—the ability 
to express themselves—unencum- 
bered by obstacles that often 
inhibit youthful ventures into the 
writing process. What’s made the 
difference is a faculty committed 
to the notion that students at a 
very young age want to write— 
and can—if given the right mix of 
motivation and tools. Pictured at 
right are six of the school’s teach- 
ers and principal Barbara Tew. 


ook into any classroom at 

Smith Elementary and you'll 
7] probably see youngsters 

i writing. Or editing their 
writing. Or illustrating their writing. 

Writing is what Smith is all about. 

If you need proof, walk through any of 
the school’s immaculate hallways. 
Samples of student composition and 
poetry—brightly illustrated—decorate 
every inch of wall space. The young 
writers are proud of their works, but 
not content to stand back and admire 
them. They strive to improve their 
efforts even as they’re on display. 
Early in the morning, before class, 
you can see the youngsters standing on 
tiptoes, making corrections, replacing 
original versions with newly developed 
ones. 

The key to their enthusiasm is an 
innovative method of teaching writing 
that builds on the uninhibited person- 
alities of five-year-olds. After just a 
few weeks of school, and some expo- 
sure to the traditional alphabet, kinder- 
gartners at Smith Elementary sit on 
tiny chairs before computer terminals 
that both instruct and let them prac- 


tice typing and reading words. 

The youngsters learn to write by 
converting the sounds they already 
speak—the 42 phonemes of the 
English language—into symbols they 
can put on paper. By sounding out 
words and spelling them phonetically, 
most youngsters, after only six weeks 
of instruction, are writing words, sen- 
tences, and short stories that they, 
their classmates, teachers, and families 
can read. 

“You should see their joy when 
this happens,” reports kindergarten 
teacher Connie Moorefield. “Spelling 
phonetically removes the fear of fail- 
ure, and they’re totally uninhibited 
about writing.” That zest for writing 
stays with Smith students. 

Learning proceeds at an individual 
pace. Teachers or teacher aides 
observe and help the 
students each step 
of the way, and 
no students are 
pushed ahead be- 
fore they’re ready. 
A typical class, 
in fact, has stu- 
dents at several 
different 
achievement 
levels. 


ting 


The children reinforce their learn- 
ing in several ways. They might shape 
modeling clay into letters to form 
newly learned words, match words to 
illustrations, or color and paste pic- 
tures of words. Or they might don 
headphones, turn on a cassette tape 
recorder, and follow along in a book 
as the story is read on tape. 

Seeing words in a storybook while 
hearing them read on tape helps 
acquaint the children with correct 
spelling. In most cases, children in this 
program learn to spell sooner and 
better than students taught by more 
conventional methods. 

First grade teacher Betty Coley 
explains: “The children pick up spell- 
ing from their reading, which is at a 
higher level than that of most first 
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Coley 

k up spell- 
ich is ata 
»st first 


@eaders because of their extensive 
writing experience, their familiarity 
mh words, and their ability to sound 
hem out. 

“In fact,” she adds, “I had to 
henge the way I'd used preprimers for 
‘any years because these students 
eeeld already read the simple words 
et these preprimers contained.” 

Coley’s first graders write exten- 
»vely. To demonstrate their knowledge 
= punctuation, for instance, they 
‘rte out their own questions and state- 
ents rather than mark preprinted 
Sentences. Then they correct one 
geether’s work using editing symbols. 
sey also make up language exercises 
== math problems for one another. 

~You have to ask yourself how you 
"am make the resources come from the 
‘eieren themselves, rather than give 
e= prepared materials to work 
we_ observes Coley. “Here our 
Set resource is a blank piece of paper. 
Wome is a treat for these young- 
Ses—and reading their writing is a 
ez for me.” 

Naecy Hooper, who teaches second 


graders, agrees. 

“These students write delightful 
stories and make up complex questions 
about them for other students to 
answer,” she notes. “Then they check 
the answers. They know how to use a 
dictionary and a children’s encyclope- 
dia.” 

Youngsters who’ve been through 
the Smith Elementary program can 
usually be found laboring over 
drawings to go with their stories. 
Coley notes that they have definite 
mental images about what they’ve writ- 
ten. 

“Students who haven’t been taught 
this way lack such images,” says 
Coley. “When asked to illustrate their 
written works, they often hesitate or 
else they copy what a textbook artist 
has done. My first graders just forge 
ahead. They have more self 
confidence.” 

The Smith program offers many 
side benefits. Learning resource 
teacher Cornelia Yates, who works 
with handicapped youngsters, credits 
the use of the computer keyboard 

with liberating many of her charges. 

“For a child who has trouble 
holding a pencil, just making a 
letter is a chore,” she notes. 
“Having the option of writing on 

a keyboard frees this child 
from such physical 
limitations.” 

Youngsters with speech 
deficiencies are getting help 
earlier because the pro- 
gram—in which students 

pronounce words to them- 

selves as they write them— 
points up such problems. 

Teachers better understand 

their students as they reveal 
their thoughts and fears in 
their writing. 

Transfer stu- 
dents who were 
taught by dif- 
ferent methods 
at their previ- 


Nancy J. Pierce 


ous schools are phased into the pro- 
gram gradually. 

“Because they’re not accustomed to 
spelling words phonetically, their writ- 
ing isn’t as expressive. With time, 
though, they usually catch up to their 
classmates and become enthusiastic 
writers,” says Coley. 

How is the program at Smith Ele- 
mentary affecting the school system? 
Smith teachers feel that when current 
second graders—the first class to have 
gone through the program—reach 
fourth grade, the city will have to 
reevaluate its current writing 
program. 

“Some of our second graders write 
better than our fifth graders,” com- 
ments principal and Association mem- 
ber Barbara Tew. “Yet they’re not 
gifted and come from a variety of 
backgrounds.” 

The explanation? The Smith Ele- 
mentary approach to writing in the 
early grades works. 

—Diane Dismuke 


Resources 


Burlington City Schools. Information about the 
phonetic spelling program. Barbara Tapscott, 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 1712 
Vaughn Road, Burlington, NC 27215. 


“Children's Rewriting Strategies.” Lucy 
McCormick Calkins. Research in the Teaching of 
English, January 1981. 


If You’re Trying To Teach Kids How To Write, 
You’ve Gotta Have This Book. Marge Frank. 
Incentive Pubs. 1979. 


Learning by Teaching: Selected Articles on 
Writing & Teaching. Donald M. Murray. Boynton 
Cook, 1982. 


Lessons From A Child. Lucy McCormick 
Calkins. Heinemann, 1983. 


The Web of Meaning: Essays on Writing, 
Teaching, Learning & Thinking. Janet Emig. 
Boynton Cook, 1983. 


A Writer Teaches Writing. Donald M. Murray. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 1985. 


Writing: Teachers and Children at Work. Don- 
ald H. Graves. Heinemann, 1982. 


Writing With Power. Peter Elbow. Oxford U. 
Press, 1981. 


Toward 
yomorrow 


The social studies, the six members of 
Moscow (Idaho) High School’s Social 
Studies Department contend, need 
structure and better organization. 
That’s why the teachers, pictured 
below, are moving toward a topical 


ocials 


approach to social studies. They 
emphasize the continuity of histori- 
cal issues and the importance of 
student involvement in learning. 
They also stress the teaching of 
essential thinking and communi- 
cation skills. “Our job is to pro- 
vide our students with an 
awareness of their world,” says 
one Moscow teacher, “and the 
skills to understand and reach in- 
dependent opinions on issues.” 


ritics call it the discipline 
that lacks discipline—a 
jumble of history, gov- 
ernment, geography, 
sociology, psychology, and econom- 
ics courses. When talk turns high 
school curriculum reform, the focus 
is on tougher requirements in math- 
ematics, English, and science. Social 
studies is conspicuous by its absence. 

The teachers in Moscow, Idaho, 
are working to end the jumble and 
bring order—and excitement—to so- 
cial studies. 

“Our department and our school 
district are a microcosm of what’s hap- 
pening nationally in social studies,” 
says Stan Smith, who teaches world 
history and psychology. 

“Social studies teachers are faced 
with an exponential increase in the 
amount of information to be cov- 
ered—and no systematic approach. 
Within our department, we’re devel- 
oping a topical approach to organize 
the material.” 

“The traditional approach to high 
school history is chronological,” notes 
world and U.S. history teacher 
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Dargan Marr. “Texts are still written 
this way. You start with ancient his- 
tory and try to get to the 20th century 
by June—or start with the Mayflower 
and try to get through World War II. 
“One problem with the chronologi- 
cal approach,” he adds, “is that you 
always end up giving short shrift to 
recent history. Another is that it 
doesn’t provide any continuity—it 


doesn’t provide kids with a framework 


for looking at historical develop- 
ments.” 

The topical approach being 
adopted at Moscow seeks to 
resolve these problems. 

“We found that our stu- 
dents knew a lot Lon 
about the American , 
Revolution and 

Civil War,” explains 

U.S. and world his- 

tory teacher Mary 

Blanton, “but little 

about the issues and events 
in today’s world. We’re 
addressing this by changing 
our emphasis, reorganizing 
the social studies curriculum, 
and using the topical ap- 
proach to trace the de- 
velopment of issues over 
time.” 

“We want to stress that 
the history of our country 
is part of a larger 


tudies} 
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historical process—not something that 
occurred in a vacuum,” says Bill 
Frye who teaches U.S. history and 
government. 

“When our young people gradu- 
ate,” Frye continues, ““we want them 
to understand that the U.S. is not by 


Pepe 


ething that 
ys Bill 
ory and 


> gradu- 
want them 
is not by 


@self in the world—that there are 
seme 154 other nations that influence 
@s_ and we them.” 

“When you teach chronologically,” 
seys U.S. history and government 
teacher Bob Weisel, “you finish with 
®econstruction and Jim Crow and 
=ssentially drop what happened to 
Btecks in this country until you get to 
Ge 1960s. What about the intervening 
9 years? The topical approach dem- 
emstrates historical development.” 

You can, for example, start with 
@e textbook chapter on Reconstruc- 
See.” explains Frye, “then show 
“They Called Her Moses,” the film on 
Serict Tubman. You can go on from 
ere to Booker T. Washington, 
® £.B. DuBois, George Washington 
eever—and come all the way up 
Geowgh Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Besse Jackson and the 1984 election.” 

“Or you can take it in another 


direction,” interjects Marr. “From 
Reconstruction and Tubman, you can 
move to showing excerpts from 
“Roots,” discuss the slave trade and 
Africa. You can take it in a world, 
national, or sociological direction. 

The point is to demonstrate historical 
continuity. The issues don’t just ap- 
pear at one historical juncture and then 
get buried for 50 or 100 years.” 

“That demonstration of continu- 
ity—of the relationship between history 
and the present—is a vital aspect of 
the topical approach,” notes Blanton. 
“Just north of here, in Haydon Lake, 
is a fanatical right-wing hate group 
called the Aryan Nation Church. 
When we study the Klu Klux Klan and 
Jim Crow, or Hitler and Stalin, we 
also talk about the Aryan Nation 
Church. My students are going to 
know that racial hatred isn’t just his- 
tory, and it isn’t limited to the South 

or to other countries. They’re 


going to see the continuity 
and the immediacy of it in 


their lives and their 
world today.” 

“Mary brings up 
ey an important 

: point—the 


give to 


involving 
our kids 


Adele Hodde 


emphasis we 


in the learning process and exposing 
them to different experiences,” says 
Weisel. “We’re a diverse group. Bill 
and Mary have both travelled 
extensively, Stan’s a lay preacher, 
Adriaan’s from the Netherlands and 
has taught in Indonesia. We all draw 
on our experiences in our classrooms. 

“Half the door-knocking in Mos- 
cow is done by our kids,” Weisel 
notes. “Both parties call me for vol- 
unteers. I’m a Republican precinct 
committeeperson, but I leave it 
entirely to the students to decide if 
they want to volunteer and for whom. 
The crucial thing is to develop 
informed, involved adults by expos- 
ing our students to what’s out there 
and how they can play a role.” 

Bringing cohesion and continuity to 
the social studies curriculum, develop- 
ing the relationships between the stuff 
of history and today, and involving 
kids in the learning process. The 
Moscow High teachers are defining 
excellence in the vast field of social 
studies. 

“We know we can’t possibly cover 
all the subject matter included under 
the social studies rubric,” concludes 
Stan Smith. “So we’re focusing on the 
process. We’re making sure our stu- 
dents learn to think, to analyze, to 
write, and to speak. If we can teach 
them those essential skills and an 
awareness of the world we live in, 
we'll know we’ve restored social stud- 
ies to its rightful place in the curricu- 
lum—and done a good job for our 
students and the country.” 

—Heidi Steffens 


Resources 


Book of the States. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 444 N. Capitol St., Washington, DC 
20001. 


Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. 1414 
22nd St., N.W., Washington, DC 20037. 


The Shaping of the Western World. Commercial 
videotapes. Learning Corporation of America, 
1350 Avenue of the Americas, NY, NY 10019. 


Social Issues Resource Series. Series of arti- 
cles on current issues. Social Issues Resource 
Series, P.O. Box 2507, Boca Raton, FL 33432. 
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Creve Coeur, Missouri, 

a middle-to-upper-mid- 

dle class suburb of St. 

Louis, offers all the 
predictable metropol- 

itan distractions: 

bustling video ar- 

cades, accessible 

part-time employment, and 
nearby major league baseball. 
But the 17-member English fac- 
ulty at Parkway North High, 
pictured below, is working to 
counter those diversions by 
offering students an imaginative, 
“experiential” form of literary 
learning. “A lot of kids care 
about literature, but when they 
come to write about it you’d 
never know it,” the teachers 
observe. So they stopped requir- 
ing only the standard literary 
essay. And literature offerings 
for the school’s 1,700 students 
have grown more interesting 
ever since. 
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arkway North High has all 
but abandoned the traditional 
critical approach to teach- 

i ing literature, in favor of 
techniques that lead today’s video-age 
students toward an appreciation of 
good literature. 

The school’s English teaching team 
has adopted methods that encourage 
students to experience a given literary 
work and then initially react to that 
experience, either verbally or in writ- 


ing. This experiential approach is one 
that other schools around the country 
have also begun to use. 

“In the past we’ve been guilty of 
studying a literary piece and having 
students write informationally, rather 
than experientially, on it,” notes Jerry 
Phillips, a creative writing teacher. 
“This was often confusing to kids, 
because the personal experience they 
got from the literature may not have 
translated into the sort of analytical 
expression we used to require of 
students.” 
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Parkway North has chosen to teach 
erature and writing as separate disci- 
ines. All students must complete 
‘eme semester of literature and one 
semester of writing each year in order 
™ graduate. In both courses, students 
@e asked to express themselves 
‘Grough writing personal and informa- 
‘Sena! forms of composition. 


ich is one "We began to see the injustice of 

> country Sesing a Student’s entire grade on 
whether he or she was glib and could 

uilty of ‘pisy the game the right way,” says lit- 

having ‘@eature teacher Jeanne Eichhorn. 

'y, rather Many times those grades violated our 

iotes Jerry sense of who was the most sensitive 

eacher. eed aware student in the class, if that 

> kids, ‘wadent couldn’t write in an articulate, 

‘nce they Gemical way.” 

not have How does this revisionist approach 

alytical work in a typical literature class? 

re of "We try to teach literature as an 


‘Seperience,” explains department chair 
‘Leerence Moceri. “We start out by 
img the literary work directly to 
the student.” 

In teaching a 
standard piece such 
as John Stein- 


Bill Stover 


beck’s The Pearl, for instance, litera- 
ture teacher Rosemarie Stocky begins 
by asking ninth graders to imagine 
they’ve won a million-dollar lottery. 
They discuss how the sudden windfall 
would change their lives. 

Through the school’s receipt of a 
National Humanities Faculty grant in 
1983, the department worked with 
leading university literary scholars 
such as Benjamin DeMott and Eliza- 
beth Jones. These scholars largely 
agree that yesterday’s method of liter- 
ary criticism—focusing on form and 
genre-related analysis—isn’t an ade- 
quate gauge of student response. 
They’ve reinforced the Parkway fac- 
ulty’s conviction that understanding an 
author’s intent by placing the reader 
within the experience of a piece of lit- 
erature is superior to dryly dissecting 
the elements of a work. 

But that’s not to say Parkway 
North has completely abandoned the 
traditional form of literary analysis. 
Particularly in the junior and senior 
grades, students are still called upon 
to examine elements of form and cul- 
tural underpinnings of a work. Nor 
do teachers at any level tolerate com- 
pletely free-form, fly-by-the-seat-of- 
the-pants discussions. 

So how do faculty members who 
use an experiential approach gauge a 
student’s response? 

“For me, an eloquent and informed 
response comes when students know 
and understand why they like or don’t 
like a piece,” explains Moceri. “Stu- 
dents have to be able to support their 
comments by going back to the text 
and showing how a given phrase is 
meant to be read,” he contends. 

“I had my students read the His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation and 
write letters as though they were sail- 
ors or Puritans,” says advanced com- 
position teacher Barbara Osburg. 
“Many of them could eloquently trans- 
fer their own experiences and enter 
the minds of these characters from 
another century.” 


The English department also has 
applied the “less is more” theory to its 
offerings. By having students focus 
on the most important soliloquy or the 
central passage of a work, they’re 
sparking discussions on authors’ cen- 
tral ideas and making sure those ideas 
aren’t lost in the traditional literature 
teacher’s zeal to cover a given num- 
ber of books in a semester. Parkway 
North faculty figure that if they can 
expose their students to six books a 
semester, while focusing on in-depth 
concepts, they’re making headway. 

They also reject the notion that 
they must assign “relevant,” contem- 
porary fiction if they want to stimu- 
late their students’ interest. The faculty’s 
experiential technique can make 
any good solid literature “relevant.” 

“I can make The Scarlet Letter 
meaningful to students by discussing 
ostracism, and what it’s like for a 
person to feel apart from other people. 
Students don’t have to have gone 
through Hester Prynn’s particular 
experience to feel that,” notes com- 
munications specialist Constance Berra. 

This emphasis on assigning only 
solid literary works has helped Park- 
way English faculty to view them- 
selves as purveyors of culture to 
students in today’s “here-and-now” 
society. 

“Many students, especially those 
who are focusing on science and math, 
are culture-starved,” says senior lit- 
erature teacher Tom Wehling. “The 
ideas of Shakespeare or those found 
in Beowulf are timeless. But it’s up to 
us to design the kind of prereading 
discussions to make those ideas 
relevant.” —Vicky Lytle 


Resources 


The Humanities: Cultural Roots and Continu- 
ities. Volumes | and Il. Mary Ann Frese Witt, et al. 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1980. 


The New Strategy of Style. Winston Weathers 
and Otis Winchester. McGraw-Hill, 1978. 


“Writing About Literature.” Susan Brisman. 
unpublished monograph. Inquiries to S. Brisman, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, NY 12601. 
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Toward, 
yomorrow 


Industrial Arts is in 
a unique position 
to prepare today’s 
students for the 
world of tomor- 
row—with a hands- 
on, problem- 
solving approach 
to education. 
Malcolm Lindquist, 
right, and Fred Knapp, 
below, argue that 
the current trend of reducing in- 
dustrial arts departments—or 
making them more vocational—is 
a mistake. They, along with a 
part-time electronics teacher, com- 
prise the industrial arts depart- 
ment at Mercer Island High 
located just east of Seattle, Wash. 


ll students—no matter what 
their abilities and aspira- 
tions—should have a good 
concept of how industry 
functions,” says Malcolm Lindquist. 
“We study history to gain a better 
understanding of today’s world. The 
same is true of industry. The more we 
understand how industry functions 
and what it produces, the more com- 
fortable we’ll be with ourselves and 
all the products of industry that sur- 
round us in our daily lives.” 
Lindquist and colleague Fred 
Knapp stress that industrial 
arts—at least as practiced at 
Mercer Island—is not voca- 
tional education. “We 
don’t provide job train- 
ing,” explains Knapp, 
“What we’re about is pro- 
viding knowledge and gage 
developing skills that are 
bound to prove helpful in 
life—no matter what field a 
student goes into.” 
Despite increasing class 
enrollment, Mercer Island’s 
industrial arts department is 
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facing a situation familiar to industrial 
arts teachers around the country—cut- 
backs in program and budget. 

“Our program is being cut as part 
of the push for excellence,” explains 
Lindquist. “Excellence is usually 
defined as more academics—more 
math, more science, more English— 


dustrial 


and less industrial arts. I think that’s a 
mistake. Industrial arts not only opens 
the door to understanding about indus- 
try—it teaches basic problem-solving 
skills and their application. It provides 
kids with knowledge of—and a sense 
of control over—their environment.” 

“We start from the premise that the 

major purchases in most people’s lives 
are their homes and cars,” says 
Knapp. “In auto mechanics and 
wookshop, we’re teaching the basic 
principles of these major investments— 
and we’re teaching problem solving 

in a hands-on approach. We’re devel- 
oping intelligent consumers who will 
be able to deal with their environ- 
ments—not be frightened of them. 

“Industrial arts classes are really 

problem-solving classes,” Knapp con- 
tinues. “Students take a problem— 
whether it’s making a piece of furni- 
ture, repairing a small motor, or 
designing a kitchen. They analyze the 
problem and carry the task through to 
completion. They also learn to work 
together, ask questions of each 
other—and compensate for their 
weaknesses by using each oth- 
er’s strengths. They learn that 
teamwork isn’t limited to 
athletics.” 

Lindquist recently 
received Western 
Washington Univer- 

’ sity’s first annual 
award for profes- 
sional excellence in 
industrial arts. 
Before returning to 
Seattle area four 
years ago, he worked 
for 11 years as an 
educator and adminis- 
trator of education 
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‘eerems overseas—for both the U.S. 
‘}>eeament and the United Nations. 
@& stresses that too frequently indus- 
et aris is the study of industry as it 
“sed to be—not as it is. For the past 
Swe pears, he’s been teaching a 
Weeese he developed in CAD/ 
‘BoSetics—computer assisted design 
‘get computer-operated robots. 

~The computer is fast becoming 
©ornerstone of industry,” he says. 
we want to teach about industry, 
heve to teach about computers. 
“Der CAD/Robotics class is 

ined to teach students the applica- 
and basic principles of comput- 
anc robots—which are really 
“S@eters as well. We’re teaching 
“Setents how drafting is done today— 
get wall be done tomorrow. And 

we c= making them feel comfortable 


around computers and robots.” 

Lindquist emphasizes that he isn’t 
training students to go into drafting. 
He uses computers in drafting to 
introduce kids to the applications of 
computers in industry—and their use 
as a learning tool. 

“The CAD/Robotics class is 
designed to open the door to the 
field of engineering—the world 
of mechanics,” Lindquist explains. 
“It doesn’t matter whether stu- 
dents enter or not. The point of 
industrial arts is to open the 
door.” 

Computers make drafting 

more understandable, more 
exact—and easier to 
teach. Lindquist 
finds he’s able to 
cover the same 
material in about 
half the time. And 
student response 
has been enor- 
mous— 
enrollment in 
drafting at Mer- 
cer Island has 
more than tripled 
since the comput- 
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ers were introduced. 

“We've really just scratched the 
surface of applications of computers in 
industrial arts,” Lindquist says. “In 
woodshop, for example, kids could 
design a piece of furniture on a com- 
puter. Then they could set up the 
machine to interface with the com- 
puter and the machine could make the 
parts as instructed by the computer— 
and maybe a robot could even assem- 
ble the piece. 

“We've got to move industrial arts 
into the late twentieth century,” he 
concludes. “Not to train kids for 
jobs—but to introduce them to industry 
and the tools of living. To create a 
blend of current technology and the 
kind of hands-on learning where kids 
create things and see the practical 
application of the skills they’re 


acquiring.” 

Lindquist and Knapp, who’s been 
at Mercer Island for 22 years, urge 
serious reconsideration of the tradi- 
tional division of the high school day 
into 45-minute segments. 

“The hands-on, problem-solving 
approach that we use simply doesn’t fit 
in a 55-minute class period,” says 
Knapp. They also suggest a move 
toward interdisciplinary courses. 

“Many of the divisions schools 
have used for so long simply don’t 
work anymore,” says Lindquist. 

“Where does science end and elec- 
tronics begin? Why not develop an 
interdisciplinary course in applied 
physics that deals with electronics, 
physics principles, and robots? 

“A physics teacher who was at 
Mercer Island last year used to bring 
his classes to watch our plotter—the 
instrument that makes a drawing as 
instructed by the computer. Using the 
plotter we can demonstrate an applica- 
tion of the laws of physics—actually 
showing students what happens if the 
computer isn’t programmed to slow 
the plotter down gradually and high in- 
ertial forces develop. 

“That’s just one example,” 
Lindquist concludes. ““We could 
develop courses that apply science 
principles to industry—where they’re 
applied all the time in real life.” 

—Heidi Steffens 


Resources 


Imaginator |. Computer software program. Shel- 
ter Research Institute, 10442 Rackenwood Lane, 
Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. 


Minn-Draft. Computer-aided drafting system. Dr. 
Donald R. Riley. Terak Corp., 14151 N. 76th St., 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260. 


Plan and Print: The Magazine for Design and 
Reproduction Management. International Repro- 
graphic Association, P.O. Box 879, Franklin 
Park, IL 60131. 


Robotics World: The International Magazine 
for Manufacturers and Users of Industrial 
Robots. Communication Channels, 6255 
Barfield Rd., Atlanta, GA 30328. 
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Toward 
= Tomorrow 


“Young children are so funny,” laughs ele- 
mentary school librarian Gerre Lee 
Shemark of Shawnee Mission, Kansas. 
“They actually come up to us and ask, 
‘Do you know any good books?’” 
The 59 librarians in the Shawnee Mis- 
sion Public Schools know plenty of good 
books and a lot more besides: good 
films and filmstrips, good video- and 
audiotapes, good computer cassettes. They share 
this knowledge with their district’s 30,000 stu- 
dents and with their faculty colleagues as well. 
The result? School libraries that are truly a 


learning and teaching resource. 


hat does a school librar- 
ian do, circa 1985? 
“Everything,” say 

librarians in Shawnee Mis- 
sion, Kansas, who emphasize that 
school librarians are increasingly 
teaching librarians. Most Shawnee 
Mission librarians started their school 
careers as classroom teachers. 

School librarians, of course, have 
not always been teachers. 

“Twenty years ago,” notes Judy 
Woelfel from the Dorothy Moody 
School, “most elementary schools 
didn’t even have librarians. And the 
librarians there were saw their role 
narrowly: they stayed in the library 
and circulated the books.” 

The catalyst for change in Shawnee 
Mission—and throughout the nation— 
has been federal aid, specifically Title 
II of the Elementary-Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. To get Title II 
funds, schools were required to have 
trained librarians. 

Through Title II, librarians were 
able to buy a variety of materials in 
relatively large quantities. And, even 
though the federal pipeline has run 
dry, Sue Buckalew explains, “we 
have permanently adopted the new 
roles that first period of relative afflu- 
ence made possible.” 

Shawnee Mission librarians are 
teachers in two ways: first, in weekly 
classes they directly teach information 
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Teachers + Librarians = Co-Design- 
ers of Curriculum, a K-12 curriculum 
manual prepared by Kansas 
says. librarians.) 

Shawnee Mission librarians are 
also book people, and they want to 


retrieval skills to all students. 
‘““We even start second graders on 
the card catalog,” Carolyn LaFever 


Second, school 
librarians are the 
resource peo- 
ple for class- 
room teachers. 
In fact, teachers 
and librarians in 
Shawnee Mission 
function as a 
sort of teach- 
ing team. A 
Teachers regu- 
larly pass 
librarians a 
note about 
what they plan 
to teach 
next—or just 
tell them in 
person. The 
librarians 
soon come up 
with a list of 
the relevant 
books, film- 
strips, or 
computer 
programs in 
the district. 
(See “Re- 
sources” for 
how to order 


Jesign- 
iculum 


are 
it to 


belp children enjoy reading. “The 
competition,” as Judy Woelfel sees it, 
“comes less from television than 

trom soccer, gymnastics, dancing, and 
other organized activities. We see the 
evidence in books kids return unread.” 

To demonstrate the benefits of 
print, Gerre Lee Shemark, librarian at 
Rey Marsh School, tries “to make 
children aware of choices in reading.” 

Explains Shemark: “I suggest lots 
© authors, titles, and types, and ask 
adents to choose. Otherwise, they’ll 
Se like the boy who wanted only 
“Genny sports stories.’” 

The Shawnee Mission elementary 
schools also host an annual visit by an 
gethor to widen children’s reading 
Serizons by giving them an in-depth 
Sek at individual writers and their 
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work. These visits expose children to 
aspects of a book that go beyond the 
story it tells. 

“The author visit doesn’t just hap- 
pen,” explains Shemark, pictured 
below with other Shawnee Mission 
librarians who worked on the 1985 ele- 
mentary author visit committee. “For 
an event that occurs in April, we start 
planning among ourselves in October. 
With the kids, you have to peak at the 
right time, so we start in January.” 
(The Resource list also includes Shaw- 
nee Mission’s author visit manual.) 

Last January, participating librari- 
ans began to prepare for author Dean 
Hughes’s April visit by pulling in 
copies of his books from other 
schools—an easy task, since every 
school library has a catalog of the dis- 
trict’s complete holdings on 
microfiche. The cataloging process in 
Shawnee Mission has been computer- 


ized since 1968. 
As the children started reading 


Dean Hughes’s books, they also found 
they were busy with other class activ- 
ities related to them, such as making 
little buckeye heads in art class to 
represent characters from Millie 
Willenheimer and the Chestnut 

Corporation. 

“On the day of the visit,” 
Shemark adds, “children are ex- 
pected to interview the author. 
To provide a model of good 
questioning, we show them 
videotapes of previous author 
visits. We also use the Meet 
a the Newbery Authors and other 
book talk-type filmstrips, 
which discuss such topics as 
writing style. And we thrash out 
ahead of time how they should ask 
delicate questions, such as how 
authors make money.” 

Shawnee Mission librarians 
have time to consult with teachers 
and actually read the books in 
their collections because student 
and especially adult volunteers do 
many of the everyday managerial 


tasks, like checking out books and 
shelving them. 

“Some of us have 15 or 16 differ- 
ent adults helping at one time or 
another,” says Carol Lehman. 
“They’re are our best PR people.” 

The librarians also have time to 
compile booklists for teachers who 
want a read-aloud or summer reading 
list—or even a customized list for, say, 
five boys who don’t like to read. And 
they have time for a uniquely Kansan 
activity: supervising the vote by stu- 
dents in grades 4-8 for the annual Wil- 
liam Allen White Children’s Book 
Award—the one book the children like 
best from a master list of recent 
titles. The 1985 winner is The Land I 
Lost: Adventures of a Boy in Vietnam 
by Huynh Quang Nhuong (Harper & 
Row, 1982). Kansas-NEA was instru- 
mental in establishing the White Award 
in 1953, and the award dinner is 
always held in conjunction with K- 
NEA’s annual meeting. 

Ask these school librarians their 
criterion for success, and they’ll tell 
you: “When the kids walk out the 
door already reading their books.” 

—Nancy R. Needham 


Resources 


Children and Young Adult Authors Handbook: 
Planning for a Hassle-Free Visit (for looseleaf 
binder). Department of Library Services, Shaw- 
nee Mission Public Schools. 48 pp. $2 postpaid. 
Teachers + Librarians = A Manual of Curricu- 
lum Units Cooperatively Planned. Kansas Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, Elementary and 
Secondary Projects Committee, Beverly J. White, 
chairman. March 1981. 160 pp. $6 postpaid. 


For both the above, write checks to Shawnee 
Mission Public Schools at Mohawk Instructional 
Center, Library Services, 6649 Lamar, Shawnee 
Mission, KS 66202. 

Kansas State Reading Circle, 1985-86 Cata- 
log. New children's and young adult titles recom- 
mended by K-NEA member librarians and 
teachers. Free. K-NEA Reading Circle, 715 W. 
10th St., Topeka, KS 66612. Enclose SASE 
(6¥2” x 9V2” with 88¢ postage). 

William Allen White Children’s Book Awards 
(WAWCBA). Cumulative winners’ and current 
master lists, both free. Send SASE (#10) to 
WAWCEBA, William Allen White Library, Emporia 
State University, Emporia KS 66801. For cumu- 
lative master list prepay WAWCBA $2.75. 
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WE DO ALOT FOR OUR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENTS BECAUSE 
THEY DO SO MUCH FOR US. 


Young people who are doing all they 
can for our country deserve the opportunity to 
do all they can for themselves. 

That's what ACES is all about. The Army 
Continuing Education System offers a variety 
of programs through which soldiers can get 
tuition assistance, credit for independent study, 
management and vocational training, even 
the opportunity to learn foreign languages. 

It all starts with the counseling every sol- 
dier receives soon after joining the Army. At the 
Army Education Center on post, soldiers learn 
about ACES programs and determine which 
are best suited for their educational and career 
goals. ACES counselors are available to advise 


ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 2 


soldiers throughout their Army careers. 

Your students can work toward college 
degrees while they're in the Army. Through 
ACES, they can take college courses right on 
post or at a nearby campus. Soldiers may enroll 
in programs that will enable them to transfer 
college credits back to “home schools’ if they 
are transferred. These programs can lead to 
vocational/technical certificates, and Associate, 
Baccalaureate and Masters degrees. 

Your students can find out more about 
ACES from their local Army Recruiter, who's 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Experience has taught 
us that the more our soldiers can learn, the 
better it makes the Army. 
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Nutrition and Fitness 
are two words most 
kids don’t understand. 
Many kids associate 
nutrition with foods 
like spinach and liver, 
and fitness with sweat 
and pain. 

And when you 
consider that experts 
agree that two-thirds 
of American children 
are not getting 
enough exercise to 
develop efficient 
cardio-respiratory 
systems... that kids 
weigh more and 
exercise less...yOu 
can begin to realize 
the seriousness of 
this problem. 

The answer is 
to change kids’ 
perceptions of 
nutrition and fitness. 
Make it fun. Keep it interesting. 
And the way to do this is with 
two of the healthiest, most 
recognizable role models 
around, Mary Lou Retton and 
Bruce Jenner. 

McDonald's Eating Right, 
Feeling Fit does all of that and 
more! Created as a 10-week 
program to teach kids how to 
make the correct decisions 
about nutrition and fitness, 
Eating Right, Feeling Fit comes 
complete with: 

® Nutrition and Fitness Video 


Tape featuring Mary Lou 
and Bruce 


® Teacher's Guide 


© 65 McDonald's Corporation 


> 70 Spirit Masters as 
Curriculum Aids 


> Student Materials 


The tape features Mary Lou, 
Bruce Jenner and nutritionist 
Elizabeth James in an upbeat 
informational delivery about the 
basics for nutrition and fitness. 

The Teacher's Guide is a fact- 
filled resource on nutrition and 
fitness that you'll want to use 
over and over. And each of the 
10 Spirit Masters gives your 
class important activities to 
teach kids that good fitness and 
nutritional habits lead to long, 
healthy lives. 

All the materials were designed 
to be infinitely flexible, so they 
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Don't let your kids 
take nutrition and fitness 
sitting down 


work with your estab- 
lished lesson plan. 

Everything's here 
to get kids motivated 
to exercise and eat 
right. So fill out the 
attached coupon and 
order today!. 


McDonalds 


® 


*Brought to you as a public service 
by the McDonald’s Corporation 


Please rush me Eating Right 
Feeling Fit complete with: Student 
Materials; Teacher's Guide; Spirit 
Masters; and the “Eating Right, 
Feeling Fit” Video Tape, starring 
Mary Lou Retton and Bruce 
Jenner. All for the /ow price of 
$19.95 (shipping included) * 


Name 


School Name 
Title 
Address 

City & Zip 

Program will be used for Grades. 


Quantity _— x $19.95 each = §. 
Enclose check or money order 
payable to Frankel & Co. 
Send to: Eating Right, Feeling Fit 

P.O. Box 4764 

Chicago, IL 60680 
Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
*|Individual Illinois residents add 614% sales tax. 
*individual Chicago residents add 8% sales tax. 
Brought to you as a public service by the 
McDonald's Corporation. 


's 


107compell ing reasons 


to choose U.S. 
for your classroom 


1,000 more news 
pages a year than 
Time or Newsweek. 


The editors of U.S.News are as 
serious as you are about giving 
your students a comprehensive 
view of the events that are shap- 
ing our world and our future. 


| U.S.News delivers 
S 


U.S.News takes up 
where textbooks 
@ leave off. 


The concepts and conflicts, people 
and places that your students 

read about in textbooks become 
real in the pages of U.S.News. 
Here is how government, politics, 
diplomacy, military power, eco- 
nomic theory and social reform 
actually work — and don’t work — 
throughout the world. 


U.S.News encour- 
ages critical 
@ thinking skills. 


U.S.News reporting is always 
objective. With no editorializing. 
And no sensationalism. We try to 
present all sides of critical, con- 
troversial issues — often through 
interviews and pro/con debates 
with expert advocates of opposing 
views. As a result, your students 
get a balanced perspective and 
are encouraged to reach their own 
well-founded decisions. 


Your students 
deserve “the best” 
@ newsmagazine. 


U.S.News has been cited by the 
National Press Club for “best 
consumer journalism”... praised 
by the Overseas Press Club of 
America for “best reporting from 
abroad”... and named “the best 


all-around newsmagazine” in a 
survey of high government 
officials conducted by the 
Washington Journalism Review. 


You deserve the 
best news educa- 
@ tion program. 
The free monthly Study Units 
you'll receive when you enroll in 


the U.S.News Education Program » 


are prepared by teachers for 
teachers. And they are flexible, - 
multi-level learning resources 7 
with some ofthe material / . 
intended foraverageand / 
above-average students 
and some designed to 
accommodate and 
stimulate learners 
with below-average 
reading and com- 
prehension skills. 


For the past 


three years, 
the U.S.- 


J NEWS 


Study 
&WORLD REPORT 


ne YE S y rush my free book- 
let, “101 Ways to Use U.S.News”, 
and send complete details on the 


U.S.News Education Program. 


Name (please print) 
School 


Address 


City State Zip 


Mail to: U.S.News & World Report 
ducation Program 
2400 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20037 
For fastest service, call toll-free: 800-321-7176. 
9XAA3 
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a 
vA £ © Units have 
» won Distin- 
F guished 
» Achievement 
| Awards from the 
ducational Press 
F Association of 
F America. And a recent 
survey disclosed that 
© 99% of the teachers using 
; the program would recom- 
end it to other teachers. 


ca 


a 


The price is 
@ right. 


~ When you enroll your students in 


the U.S.News Education Program, 
each of them receives a personal 
copy at the lowest rate available 
to anyone, anywhere. 


Of course, you will receive your 
own weekly personal copy of 
U.S.News with our compliments. 
Plus the free monthly Study Units. 


7-107. 


FREE! 

101 more reasons to 
choose U.S.News for 
your classroom. 


Clip and mail the coupon at left 
or call our toll-free number to get 
full details about the U.S.News 
Education Program and we'll 
send you a free copy of “101 Ways 
to Use U.S.News in Your 
Classroom.” 


This handy booklet can help you 
launch a variety of involving new 
classroom projects. It’s yours 
without cost or obligation. A pre- 
view of the kind of help you'll be 
getting from U.S.News in the 
weeks ahead! 
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STATES STILL 
MAJOR SOURCE 
OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


For the seventh consecutive year, 
state government is the major source 
of revenue for public elementary 
and secondary schools, providing 49 
percent of school revenue in 1984- 
85. The federal government’s share 
of the school dollar dropped to 6.2 
percent, down from a high of 9.2 
percent just five years ago. 

At the same time, the local gov- 
ernment share, which has declined 
steadily since 1974-75, accounted 
for 44.8 percent of the nation’s 
school costs. 


PERCENT OF REVENUE 
Local 
and 
Federal State Other 
50 States and D.C. 6.2 49.0 44.8 
New England 5.3 39.4 55.2 
Connecticut 5.0 40.0 55.1 
Maine 7.6 51.0 41.4 
Massachusetts 55 42.5 $1.9 
New Hampshire 3.2 8.0 88.8 
Rhode Island 41 36.8 59.0 
Vermont 6.2 33.4 60.4 
Miceast 4.0 42.6 53.4 
Delaware 7.8 69.4 22.7 
Dist. of Columbia JAS oe, 88.7 
Maryland $7 40.4 53.9 
New Jersey 3.4 40.0 56.6 
New York 4.0 43.1 52.9 
Pennsylvania 3.2 45.4 51.4 
Southeast 9.2 56.2 34.6 
Alabama 11.9 72.4 15.6 
Arkansas 11.0 59.2 29.8 
Fiorida 7.2 53.5 39.3 
Georgia 95 50.3 40.2 
Mentucky 10.1 68.6 21.2 
Louisiana 9.6 53.4 36.9 
Mssissippi 17.8 56.7 25.5 
North Carolina 10.3 61.5 28.2 
South Carolina 6.9 62.8 30.3 
Tennessee 9.9 49.9 40.3 
¥eainia 6.9 44.6 48.5 
West Virginia 9.1 63.6 27.3 
Greet Lakes 5.1 40.0 54.9 
Enois 6.7 37.6 55.7 
indiana 4.2 53.4 42.4 
Michigan 4.2 33.9 61.9 
Ohio 5.1 42.6 52.3 
Wisconsin 3.9 39.5 56.7 
Pains 5.4 42.9 51.7 
iowa 5.5 42.0 52.6 
ansas 4.6 45.1 50.4 
Minnesota 4.1 51.9 44.0 
Missouri 6.2 37.2 56.6 
Nedraska 5.5 28.1 66.4 
North Dakota 7.1 59.5 33.4 
South Dakota 10.6 26.9 62.6 
Southwest 8.2 50.3 41.4 
Arizona 10.5 52.4 37.1 
New Mexico 11.0 77.4 11.6 
Oklahoma 7.4 61.4 31.2 
Texas 7.8 45.6 46.6 
GSecky Mountains 5.2 45.0 49.8 
Collerado 3.9 40.2 55.9 
acaho 6.8 64.7 28.5 
Montana 9.0 45.0 46.0 
(man 5.4 54.4 40.2 
Wyoming 3.7 28.7 67.6 
Far West 6.4 65.2 28.4 
sazs«a 29 73.4 23.6 
California 6.8 67.1 26.1 
“ee8 8.9 90.8 3 
Nevada 4.0 39.5 56.5 
Oregon 49 29.0 66.1 
Washington 5.7 74.9 19.4 
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WATERED-DOWN BIOLOGY TEXTS 


A new study of 18 biology textbooks used in 
the nation’s high schools indicates that more 
than half of the texts fail to give adequate 
coverage to evolution and a sixth of them don’t 
cover the subject at all. The study, commis- 
sioned by People for the American Way, says 
texts improved shortly after the time the 
Soviet Union launched Sputnik in 1957, but 
since the late 60’s the quality of biology 
textbooks has declined drastically. The 
authors of the study did single out three 
excellent textbooks which they described as 
“‘doing an excellent job of covering evolu- 
tionary theory and the field of biology.’’ They 
are Biological Sciences: An Ecological 
Approach, published by Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., Biology by Macmillan, and Biology by 
Addison-Wesley. 


STUDENT BURDEN 


Last year’s Gallup poll on the public schools 
asked the public whether elementary and 
high school children were made to work too 
hard in school and on homework or not 
hard enough. Here’s how they answered. 


NOT HARD 
ENOUGH 
59% 


TOO ABOUT 

HARD DON’T RIGHT 

5% KNOW AMOUNT 
12% 24% 


ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION 


D 


NOT HARD 


ABOUT 
RIGHT 
AMOUNT 
18% 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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Of the nation’s ten largest metropoli- G AINERS, LOSERS 


37 per- tan areas, Washington, D.C., ranks 

for highest in the percentages of adults Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida, California, 

25 years and older who are college grad- and Texas registered the greatest gains in 
wates, those with some college, and population from 1980 to 1985, according to 
those with high school diplomas. a survey by Dun & Bradstreet and the Census 


7% Bureau. Texas led all states with more than 
Adutts 2.1 million more people now than in 1980. The 
College = Some School largest regional increase in population 
ee occurred in the West South Central region, 
14% Washington, D.C. 32.5% 50.6% 79.9% which includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
San Francisco 26.5 49.0 78.4 homa and Texas. The only region showing a 
Boston 23.6 39.1 76.1 loss of population was the East North Cen- 
eo aa on pee tral, which includes Illinois, Michigan, 
Dallas- ; ; : Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Fort Worth 19.4 38.4 68.9 ! 
Los Angeles 189 41.0 70.6 
Philadelphia 17.4 29.6 65.6 
Chicago 15.9 31.7 65.0 
Detroit 14.2 30.0 66.6 


Source: 1980 Census 
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KNOWLEDGE UP; BOY-GIRL SCIENCE GAP STILL EXISTS 


Percent 
Correct 
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Grade 12 A new study suggests that U.S. students 
Grade 12 Physics Students today—specifically fifth-, ninth-, and twelfth- 
graders—know more about biology and 
physical science, but less about space travel 
than students did 15 years ago. 

As least as significant as that finding is 
another that still shows boys outscoring girls 
on their knowledge of science. These are 
the preliminary results of the Second Interna- 
tional Science Study, a 1983 test of chil- 
drens’ science skills in the U.S. and 24 foreign 
countries. Teachers College of Columbia 
University Professor Willard Jacobsen, the 
coordinator of the U.S. portion of the 
study, says the survey’s overall findings indi- 
cate that the nation’s science teachers ‘‘are 
doing something right’’ despite recent criti- 
cisms of U.S. education. The chart shows the 
percentages of correct answers for boys and gir 


U Male UO Female 


PUBLIC THINKS 
PARENTS COULD 
DO BETTER anne 


7% 


~<a PARENTS 


D RATING 


School adminis- 
16% 


trators rated more 
A’s and B’s than 

did parents of school- 
children in the 1984 
Gallup Poll. Forty- 
seven percent of 

the public polled : : ee 
graded adminis- B RATING 

trators A or B; 33 26% 

percent of the 

public gave parents an 
A or B. Other find- 
ings from the Gallup 
survey show that 41 
percent of the public is will- 
ing to pay more taxes to 
support their schools, with 47 per- 
cent saying no to higher taxes. 

The 41 percent figure is 11 percent- 
age points higher than 1981. 


C RATING 
29% 


D RATING 
8% 


DON’T KNOW 
11% 


B RATING 
34% 


ADMINISTRATORS B A RATING 
13% 
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states andD 523,092 24,278 523.548 13 $7,319 
new enovens 22,668 23,688 93,137 63 7,192 
necticut 24.2! 24,9) 94,820 8.4 7,622 
maine 47,849 49 18.322 58 5,698 
yassacl setts 93,899 24,360 24,110 5.0 7,498 
New 4 moshite 18,638 48,508 48,577 69 5,178 
node wine 97 497 28,079 97 384 3. e512 
PARE Vermont 18,539 49,407 49,014 8.0 5,910 
NTS wiceast 26,152 27,383 26,690 62 $297 
Delaware 92.112 93,788 23,300 413 7,243 
ist. of Columbia 98,982 28,679 28,621 35 9,897 
maryiand 24,142 26, 25,861 13 9,039 
New verse 248 95,132 95,122 g.0 7,810 
York 28.5 30, 29, 6.2 9,018 
Pp ansylvan'@ 24,289 24,581 24,438 76 7,596 ) 
thea’ 90,178 20,409 20,204 9.6 6,280 | 
nyabame 20.2 90,209 20,2 443 6,282 
arkanses 48,382 49,458 48,939 118 5,889 
Florida 24 44 90,569 91,087 8.0 6,546 
Georgia 21,370 20,960 20,494 40.0 6.371 
Kentucky 20,09 410 20,100 2.2 6,248 
ouisian 49; 20,210 49,690 70 6,121 
nississiPPl 45,710 46,280 45.911 4.0 4,969 
North Caroling 20,620 20,788 20,691 43.0 6,432 
wh caroline 49,2! 20,592 49,800 43.9 6,159 
Tennessee 20,020 20,180 20,080 42.1 6.242 
virginia 90,767 92,539 21,836 95 6,694 
West Virgin@ 19.5 49,603 49,563 19 6,081 
reat LaKeS 24,912 95,837 25,099 6.7 7,802 
Minos 94,159 97 842 95,829 68 8,029 
indian 92,692 93,544 93,089 72 7,471 
Michig# 28,191 98,700 78,401 5.0 9,828 
0 92,183 93,389 92.131 68 7,068 
wiscons'" 24,190 24,190 25,780 36 7,103 
plains 20.942 22,438 21,678 6.2 6,739 
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Kansas 7A AO 22 DA 208 95 6.592 
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southwest 216 92,165 92,132 40.0 6,880 
Arizone 93,247 93,683 993,380 8.0 7,268 
New Mexico 91 340 92,110 22,064 13 6,859 
DON’T KNO OKlanome 48,380 49,490 48,930 49 5,884 
449 W Texas 21,968 93,390 22,600 42.0 7,028 
1% rocky mountains 22,416 93,632 22,921 59 7,128 | 
colorad® 24,150 24.8) 24,458 5.1 7,602 
\dano 18.970 20.5 49,700 95 6,124 
montane at 40 22 830 val 708 43 6,7 ‘AT 
utah 20,700 22: 91,307 65 6,623 
wyoming 26,172 97,817 96,702 6.0 8,302 
rar We 96,062 97,388 96,227 5.6 8,153 
plask 99.5! 39, 39,751 5A 42,387 
Calitorn'4 26,179 27 890 26 59 8,178 | 
Hawai 74,628 94,628 74,628 4A 7,656 
Nevada 92,110 92,960 92,520 7 7,000 
oregon 94,398 25 822 74,889 15 7,731 
Ww ashingto” ‘ 25 221 26,056 2 61 it) 5.1 7 961 
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ON-TIME GRADUATION 


North Dakota leads all states in the 
percentage of high school students 
eraduating on time, while the Dis- 

trict of Columbia ranks last, according 
to statistics from the U.S. Department 


of Education. The nationwide graduation 


rate is about 74 percent. Below are 
the graduation rates and rankings, 


based on 1983 figures. 


GRADUATION 
RATE 

Alabama 67.4 (43) 
Alaska 77.8 (23) 
Arizona 68.4 (41) 
Arkansas 76.2 (29) 
California 75.1 (34) 
Colorado 79.2 (19) 
Connecticut 77.9 (21) 
Delaware 88.9 (3) 
District of Columbia 58.4 (50) 
Florida 65.5 (47) 
Georgia 65.9 (46) 
Hawaii 82.2 (14) 
idaho 77.9 (22) 
Minois 77.1 (26) 
Indiana 78.3 (20) 
fowa 88.0 (4) 
Kansas 82.5 (12) 
Kentucky 68.4 (42) 
Louisiana 57.2 (51) 
Maine 76.7 (27) 
Maryland 81.4 (16) 
Massachusetts 77.5 (24) 
Michigan 73.4 (36) 
Minnesota 90.7 (2) 
Mississippi 63.7 (49) 
Missouri 76.2 (30) 
Montana 83.1 (10) 
Nebraska 84.1 (8) 
Nevada 74.6 (35) 
New Hampshire 76.5 (28) 
New Jersey 82.7 (11) 
New Mexico 71.4 (38) 
New York 66.7 (44) 
North Carolina 69.3 (40) 
North Dakota 94.8 (1) 
Ohio 82.2 (13) 
Oklahoma 79.6 (18) 
Oregon 73.0 (37) 
Pennsylvania 79.7 (17) 
Rhode Island 75.2 (33) 
South Carolina 66.2 (45) 
South Dakota 85.0 (6) 
Tennessee 65.1 (48) 
Texas 69.4 (39) 
Utah 84.5 (7) 
Vermont 85.0 (5) 
Virginia 75.7 (31) 
Weshington 75.5 (32) 
West Virginia 77.4 (25) 
Wisconsin 84.0 (9) 
Wyoming 81.7 (15) 
AVERAGE 73.9 


‘Geeece: Department of Education 


GUESS WHO 


Their average age is 39; they own their own 
homes, go to church, and vote in elections. 
Thirty-four percent have master’s degrees, 
16 percent have doctorates, one percent have 
just a bachelor’s degree. Two of three have 
fewer than three alcoholic drinks per week, 
two of three don’t smoke, and just five per- 
cent have prescriptions for tranquilizers, even 
though they report an usually high level of 
stress while working 55.3 hours a week. Most 
feel their jobs are secure, and are satisfied 
with their salaries. 

Who are these people? School superin- 
tendents—some 2,200 of whom were randomly 
surveyed by the Executive Educator, the 
magazine published by the National School 
Boards Association. 


TIME ON TASK 


A survey of some 1,500 elementary schools 
indicates that about a quarter of the school 
day is spent on non-instructional activities 
such as recess, lunch and special programs, 
with the largest chunk of instructional time 
spent on English. The Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development study 

says the elementary school principal’s biggest 
concern is finding enough time for class- 
room instruction in the basics as well as social 
concerns. Here’s how the typical fourth 
grader spends his/her school day. 


HEALTH 
22 MINUTES 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
15 MINUTES 


MUSIC 
14 MINUTES 


ART 
13 MINUTES 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
34 MINUTES 


MATHEMATICS 
52 MINUTES 


Source: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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28 MINUTES 


ENGLISH 
100 MINUTES 


PUCCSEION 


92 MINUTES 


Minnesota 
Mississipp) 
issourj 
Montana 
Nebrask a 
Nevada 


ha Hampshire 


New Jersey 

New Mex; ie 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


(3) MEN 
O WOMEN 


1979 


THOUGH A WORKING MAJORITY, WOMEN LAG IN PAY 


$10,151 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 


$18,612 


$11,197 


Though they make up 53 percent of the 
=ation’s workforce, women still lag behind 
gen when it comes to the size of their pay- 


ehecks. Women earn about 59 percent of what 


FBI’S MISSING KIDS 
TOP 28,000 


4s of March 1 of this year, the FBI lists 


more than 28,000 juveniles—up to age 18 in 


seme states—as missing. This figure in- 


eludes runaways and cases where the reason 


ter the disappearance is unknown. 
Below: a state-by-state listing. 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TOTAL 


Geeev= Federal Bureau of Investigation 


LUA 


$13,014 


$12,001 $21,881 


$13,074 


1981 


men make. Here’s how men’s and women’s 
wages stacked up from 1979 to 1983—the most 
recent statistics available. 


1983 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


EARNINGS ON THE RISE 


Our income is steadily rising says the Cen- 

sus Bureau’s Statistical Abstract of the United 

States, which for 105 issues has tracked 

American life through numbers—millions of 

them. Below: the median incomes of Amer- 

icans from 1979 through 1983, the latest year 

for which these statistics are available. 


MEDIAN INCOME 


YEAR 


$16,461 


$17,710 


$20,171 


1983 


Source: Census Bureau 
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Number of School Districts 
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116,9 1940 plement the National Merit Scholarships 
Pier ahaeas Vee hae Ge 
example, i spending nearly $230,000 
this year on Merit Scholarships. Still, 


WHERE HAVE ALL 
THE DISTRICTS GONE? _ ipo Us sepa 


universities seem to wind up with the 


Consolidations have reduced the number of lion’s share of National Merit Schol- 

school districts by more than 100,000 since ars? They buy them—by offering schol- 

1940, by 25,000 since 1960. In light of arships to attend their institutions to 

recent criticisms of the schools, several states some of the nation’s best and brightest 

are looking at school district mergers as a high school seniors. That’s particu- 

way of improving education and reducing larly true of four Texas institutions—The 

costs. These states have the largest number University of Texas at Austin, Rice 

of school districts: Texas, California, Illinois, University, Texas A&M University, and 

Nebraska, and New York. With the excep- Trinity University—which together 

tion of Nebraska, these states also enroll the sponsored 532 of the 5,400 who were 

most students. Nebraska will lose its fourth 1984-85 National Merit Scholars. 

place ranking by 1989, the year when, accord- Merit Scholars are eligible for, but 

ing to a new state law, the number of dis- not guaranteed, scholarships from the 

tricts will decrease from the current 955 to National Merit Scholarship Corp., 

fewer than 400. colleges and universities, and corpora- 
Year tions. Colleges that wish to can sup- 


40,520 1960 the schools with the most 84-85 Merit 
Scholars are Harvard University and 
18,904 Radcliffe College, which together lured 
323 scholars their way without them- 
16,044 selves sponsoring any National Merit 
Scholarships. 


Source: NEA Research 15,535 [ei (est) 


ABOUT THE CLASS OF ’85 


School year Number of high school graduates 


An estimated 2,483,861 high 
school pupils will graduate in 


1984-85. This is a 1.4 percent 


1976-77 2,862,152 } 
A he a apes 
number of graduates in 
1978-79 ZEISS 1983-84, a 12.5 percent de- 
1979-80 2,762,439 crease from 1974-75. The 
figures at left show the 
10-year trend. 


1982-83 2,616,653 
1983-84 2,519,774 
1984-85 2,483,861 


Source: NEA Research 
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y due to Titl rg passage 
girls and WO rticl ting 1 
_-polastic jeg ports 
ever be ite Ht vere er the next ten y 5, certam 
j o\ ying will offer many ™° job opport nities © 
ti0 res f er the next 15 years: our ov of everd give jobs 
a those will require some aining pey? anieh 1; one of 
five will require ylege dee! 
ccor ding to projection® py the . pe artme 
of Labor’s Bure of Lab Statist cs, ner are 
ghe toP 25 f rest wil upations for 1984 
throug? 1995 
change 
No. No. in 
Jobs Jobs percent total 
occupation 4984 chan Jobs 
Building 
Custodians 9,948,000 3,606,000 2 658,00 
cashiers 4 684,00 9.314,000 a74 630,000 
Genera! 
Clerks; office 55 000 944,000 24.0 589.0 
saiescie*® 3,021; 3,601 49.2 580 900 
nurses: 
re' istered ae) 000 954,000 543,000 
secretaries 9,552,000 461 000 23.9 509,000 
Truc! Drivers 491 000 2 980,000 49.6 489,000 
waiters and 
waitress 4,751 00 00 476,000 
teachers: 
vandergarer 4,445 ie) 87 000 432,00 
nursing. Aides 
and ordenies 4 283,000 4 42,000 359,00 
sales Rep- 
resentatives’ 
nnical 4,380 000 4,707 000 7 327 000 
accountants 
and Auditors 909.0 000 29\ 000 
paytomotve 
MW chanics 394 468,000 974,000 
supervisors 
of blue collar 
workers 4 249,000 4 519,000 ans 970,000 
itcne" Helpers 997 4 455,000 28.8 258,000 
Guards and 
poorkeeP? 681 935,000 7.3 954,000 
Food preparation 
and service 
workers; 
fast-f00! 
estauran 955,0' 4 406,00 9.3 251 000 
manage's 
store 4 915,000 262.0 24.3 247,000 
office machine 
operators 976,000 496,000 225 220,000 
arpenters 901, 4,A10 0 23.2 209 900 
Electrical 
and Electronic 
Technicians 402,000 39,000 46 487 000 
License? 
practical 
Nurses 628,000 814,000 29.6 486,000 
computer 
ystems 
nalysts 287 000 4T\ 000 64.1 484,000 
jectrical 
Engineets 352,000 528,000 0 476,000 
Computer 
prog! ers 998,000 4,000 473,000 
Sour pureal of Labor statist cS 
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ENROLLMENTS RISE; 
TEXAS LEADS NATION 


Twenty-six of the 50 states saw their public 
tementary school enrollments increase in 
1984-85. Nationwide, elementary school 
e=rollments rose by about 54,000 over 1983- 
®. reversing a 14-year decline. Schools in 


‘te Far West and Southwest gained the most. 


Glere’s the breakdown. 


1983-1984 1984-1985 


385,207 392,304 
515255 52,000 
396,356 401,000 
232,521 232,337 
2,813,524 2,855,780 
319,055 322,416 
327,404 315,794 
45,545 46,901 
50,251 49,787 
778,909 795,797 
649,300 648,970 
86,920 88,813 
116,474 118,647 
1,271,525 1,266,937 
511,444 505,758 
263,663 262,733 
249,722 253,789 
431,243 427,966 
574,300 579,900 
145,814 144,136 
335,652 328,320 
578,296 578,000 
1,132,701 1,140,000 
344,953 347,678 
256,510 257,101 
546,155 545,062 
108,160 108,905 
150,122 149,497 
77,900 79,400 
92,878 92,632 
725,703 712,027 
151,332 143,196 
1,301,097 1,306,300 
Carolina 767,095 758,402 
Dakota 81,797 83,157 
1,121,400 1,108,400 
335,500 334,000 
277,212 278,672 
846,145 832,850 
68,606 68,615 
422,546 422,420 
85,920 86,228 
590,148 583,578 
1,654,595 1,687,880 
225,366 234,437 
47,411 48,300 
588,476 585,028 
377,353 383,657 
220,825 214,029 
446,807 451,474 
57,530 59,887 


23,716,623 23,770,897 


CATION 
= 
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SCIENCE SCHOLARS ) 


Each year since 1942, the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has sponsored a nation- 
wide Science Talent Search looking for the 
nation’s brightest high school science scholars. 
This year 40 national winners from 13 

states and Puerto Rico competed in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for nearly $90,000 in scholar- 

ships and cash awards. 

The top ten winners of scholarships are: 
Alan Hu, La Jolla (California) High School; 
$12,000—Anna Penn, University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory Schools High School, Chi- 
cago; and Michael Friedman, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City; each $10,000— 
Michael Graziano, City Honors High 
School, Buffalo; John Shu-Shin Kuo, Bronx 
(New York) High School of Science; and 
Anthony Ciabarra, Cheltenham High School, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania; each $7,500— 

Mark Kantrowitz, Maimonides School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Michael Gesner, 
Cardinal Spellman High School, Brockton, 
Massachusetts; Audrey Zelicof, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City; and Allan 
Golstein, Cheltenham, High School, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania; each $5,000. The 30 
other national winners each receive cash 
awards of $500. 


TROUBLED STUDENTS, LOW GRADES _ 


Good grades are directly related to students’ overall behavior, con- _ 
cludes a study conducted for the National Center for Education Statisti 
The chart below shows the relationship between students’ grades and - 
various types of misbehavior, based on a representative sampling of 30 
high school sophomores. 


GRADES 

TYPE OF 
MISBEHAVIOR Mostly A’s Mostly B’s MostlyC’s Mostly D’s 
Average days absent per 

semester 2.28 2.99 4.20 7.87 
Average days late per 

semester 2.05 3.12 4.41 6.44 
Percentage of sample not sii 

doing assigned homework 1.10 2.73 6.27 24.72 
Percentage of sample who re 

cut a class during the : ee 

school year 28.73 43.39 58.15 67.21; 1) 
Percentage of sample who : 


have been in serious 


trouble with the law 1.62 2.93 7.37 i He . 


Source: Thomas DiPrete, Chandra Muller, and Nora Shaeffer, Discipline and Order in American High : " 
Schools (Washington, D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). ee 
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SCHOOL COMPUTER USE SOARS 


A recent national sur- nation’s public schools use microcomputers 
vey conducted by Mar- for instruction, up from 68.4 percent in 
ket Data Retrieval 1983, 30 percent in 1982, and 18.2 percent in 


Sa «6 
indicates that 85 percent 1981. Here’s how the figures break down. 


(some 69,000) of the 


HIGH FIVE 


Though the chart above shows 
that more and more computers 
are being used in the nation’s 
classrooms, some school sys- 
tems rank well above the rest 
when it comes to making com- 
puters available to students. 
At right, the five school sys- 
tems with the best student-to- 
computer ratios. 


Byusopeg ‘aoueu0] 


Source: Quality Education Data 


Broward County, Florida 


LDUGATION 


mputers 
it in 
ercent in 
down. 
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IBM has been in the 
11th grade for 20 years. 


When it comes to classroom use of the computer, Ist grade right 
through 12th, a single terminal or a whole school system, no one’s making l} 
better grades than IBM. | | 

No matter how your school begins computerized instruction, IBM 
can help. We can create a school-wide system or show you how to start | | 
with simple, standalone workstations. And since IBM makes everything 
from personal computers to mainframes, you know everything will connect. 

There is a wide variety of software for IBM computers. Software 
that works. To pick one of many examples, Proviso High School District, 
in Maywood, IL, cut failure rates by 30% with a mathematics program 
emphasizing drill and practice. 

And we can help you keep your system up and running. Mainte- 
nance, after all, accounts for a large part of what most school systems 
spend on computers, and IBM leads the industry in service and support. 

Computers help make drill and practice more efficient; they let 
students work at their own pace; they help teach crucial keyboarding skills; | 
and they ease the drudgery of marking tests and keeping records uptodate. |— 

But one of the most | 
important things that IBM 
has learned in schools is that 
computers give teachers 
time to teach. 


BM 

| DRM, Dept. BE4/643 
| 400 Parson’s Pond Drive 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07417 


3 CJ Please send me more information 
about IBM’s programs in computerized 


Zip 


| CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 6 


The Brother HR-10 
daisy wheel printer 
gets straight A’s- 


It’s the 
printer that gets 
high marks 

every semester. 


A computer is more than just a 
machine that plays games or stimulates 
young imaginations. At some point, 
you're going to need hard copies. That's 
why Brother has introduced the HR-10 
daisy wheel printer. 


At last, a letter quality printer that can 
adapt to virtually any system at a price 
that is truly reasonable. 


ane 


The HR-10 gives you the versatility of 
daisy wheel type faces. Its easy-to-read 
front panel makes control as simple as 
pressing a key. Compact and lightweight, 
the HR-10 even has a built-in carrying 
handle. And to keep the fanfold paper 
flowing smoothly and efficiently, there’s 
the TF-10 tractor feeder which is 
standard equipment. 


So, why settle for anything less? Get 
the Brother HR-10 and enjoy the 
professional print quality and versatility 
of a daisy wheel printer, 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 15 


It's everything you need to get 
straight A’s. 


We put our reputation on pape 


BROTHER INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
HEADQUARTERS 

8 Corporate Place, Piscataway, N.J. 08854 
WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICES: 

20 Goodyear, Irvine, CA 92718 


BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Nagoya, Japan 


a i 
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FOREIGN LANGUA 


PHYSICS 


PHILIP DAIL 
Physics, chemistry teacher 
Garner (North Carolina) Senior High School 
1985 North Carolina Teacher of the Year 


TN TRODUCTION: 


to provide a lift on certain days. Physics is certainly no exception. An easy 
effective class activity to provide such a boost deals with work done by gas- 


i MATERIALS: Two tables of almost any description, gallon-size plastic 
: freezer bags, (and healthy students). 


j PROCEDURES: 
i 1. Invert one table on the other. 


8. Select six to eight students who will supply a lot of air upon command. 
(Most any six to eight will usually do, as all teachers readily know!) Give each 


Certainly this demonstration could provide the lift a somewhat slow day 
needs! Be prepared for students’ disbelief that it will even work. Have fun!! 


ELEMENTARY 


JUDY DOBBERT 
Second/thirg grade teacher 
Caldwell Elementary School 

Albion, Michigan 

1985 Michigan Teacher of the Year 


INTRODUCTION : This particular Project, which I call “Carried Away With 
Reading,’ wag designed to foster an enjoyment of Teading as a worthwhile, 
stimulating, and Pleasurable activity. Hopefully the reading habits 


notes to be attached to the balloons. 

The teacher should also arrange for a classroom collection of library books 
Prepared with the help of the librarian, book report forms, a helium tank, 
balloons, string, and adult helpers for balloon launch day. 


PROCEDURES: Create a festive bulletin board with real balloons titled 
“Carried Away With Reading” and a chart bearing the name of each child in 
the class. Allow space after each name for the addition of future balloon 
symbols. 


note states: 
HELLO! I am (name). I live at (address). I sent you this balloon on June 
35,1985. Where and when did you find it? Please write and tell me about 
yourself. 
Each child fills in the appropriate number of notes based on the earned 
balloons on his chart. These notes are then laminated to be used on launch 
day. 


SPEECH / SOCIAL STUDIES 


BARBARA SMITH 
Speech, debate, English teacher 
Miami (Oklahoma) High School 
1985 Oklahoma Teacher of the Year 


INTRODUCTION: Hold a Mock Congress in advanced speech 
classes following 4 unit on the study and practice of parliamentary 
procedure. Students who have a working knowledge of parliamen- 
tary procedure, its purposes and principles, can participate success- 


fully in this two to three-week lesson. 


OBJECTIVES: i, 
1. Students will develop skills in research and the use of evidence to 


support logic. 
2 Students will develop skills in persuasive speaking. 


% Students will develop knowledge of the mechanisms of parliamen- 
tary procedure that provide for the will of the majority while protecting 


the rights of the minority. 
4. Students will gain understanding and appreciation of the legislative 


process in & democratic form of government. 
5. Students will develop skills in legislative debate. 


PROCEDURES: Following a unit in parliamentary procedure, give 

students examples of legislative bills and resolutions. Discuss the format 
of each, and assign the class exercises to help them recognize the differ- 
ences between the two. 

The class is then divided into committees on various aspects of govern- 

ment, state or federal, such as education, social welfare, economic, foreign 
policy, etc. Each committee writes proposals for bills and resolutions to be 
presented to the Mock Congress. Bills are listed in an order of priority for 


discussion. 
Copies of all proposals are distributed to all 


two class periods as students plan campaigns 
and research in the library for sup 

The Mock Congress assembles an 
house’’ who will preside. Bills and resolutions 
from one committee followed by the next, etc. 
or resolutions in some manner before moving on to the next. Bills may be 
passed or failed, referred to a committee, tabled or 
way permissible under the rules of parliamentary 
debated in the following manner: 

1. The author, a member of the committee, opens the debate on the bill or 
resolution, with his or her speech, limited to three minutes. 

2. A two-minute questioning period follows with a limit of one question to 


a member. 
%. Debate is open from the floor, with a tim 


speaker. Speeches alternate from pro to con u 
speak. 

4. All speakers must be recognized by the spea 
speaking on either side or making any motions e 


which do not require recognition. 
5. Bills and resolutions are open to amendment from the floor, but the 
amendments must be in writing and be seconded by one third of the members 


present in order to be considered. 
6. Any member who has the floor may yield his or her time to another or 


may yield part of it for a question. 
Motions are made, tabled, amended, etc., as in any legislative session. Stu- 
dents should continue until all bills and resolutions have been discussed and 


votes have been taken for the disposal of each. 
New speakers or chairmen are selected each class period so that as many 


students as possible get experience at presiding. 
Note: Students (and sometimes the teacher) may get so involved that they 
forget this is a Mock Congress and think these bills have been put into effect! 


students. They study them for 
for or against particular bills 


procedure. They are 


e limit of three minutes per 
nless no member wishes to 


ker of the house before 
xcept privileged motions 


ENGLISH as a Second Language 


SUSAN GENDRICH 


Elementary teacher 
Bradley Elementary School 


the television 


| 

Fave 

d is designed for a been P2002 hut a 
| sfoup of 3-12 children (advanced op beginners, &rades 2- Une BS 
6) who will be reviewin 
| 


& specific language items in a fun 
and educational Way. 


OBJECTIVEs: The chil 


Sories of words, 
S, States and Capitals, or any 
Category of words and Phras 


es the students have been = aaa 
studying. 

If the language items to be reviewed were States and Capital, 
ate usage check would 


S, 4n appropri- 
be locating the state on &@ Map of the U.S hi 
&uage items for students to locate WeTe Dartitives 


MOTIVATION : The day before you are 80ing to 
Children a review list of ] i 


MATERIALS: Chalkboard, chalk, eraser 


PROCEDURES: (Classroom version of ‘‘Whee] of Fortune’”’) 


(As long as the letter you guess 
1S Correct you may have another tur. : 
; 3. If you think you know the answer, you may only guess when it is your 
1s t 
4. If you guess aloud when it is not your turn your team wil] lose a point 
e 
embers Scoring: Each team sets one point for the correct Phrase: 
a using the phr - The teacher has 
or : 
. Stu- 
sd and 
1any 
they 


effect! 


LIFE SCIENCES 


MARIAN MOECKEL 
Science teacher 
Rdgewood junior High School 
Seven Mile, Ohio 
1985 Ohio teacher of the Year 


the Animal Kingdom”’ is a 


This “gmorgasboard of 
an adapt it to any 8° 
on is nota prob- 


the students in 
knowledge about the animal kingdom. 
Teacher prepat i ime is longer than fo 
the excitement yO 

ally takes two days, 1s to 
sampling of the animal 
demonstrate animal diversity, and 


OBJECTIVES: The goal of this lesson, which usu 
i n opportunity to observe & 


provide students with a 
kingdom that will awaken their curiosity, 
i on experience. Specifically, students will— 
nimal kingdom (vertebrate or 


division of the & 
of the animal kingdom which 


invertebrate) ; 

2. Experience, in a variety of ways, species 

may not be part of their everyday world. 

3, Arrange members of the animal kingdom in order from. less complex to 

more complex. 

ner-produced guidesheet and a collection 
cimens include: 


possible sour’ 
piological supply houses, veterinarian, the 
grocery store, and weekend and summer trips to the 
and beaches. One other extremely important source, which 
rlooked, is your students. Most kids are very 
d treasures from nature. 
ales, and 


gard sales, library § 
_ From these publications 


of specimens or 


their foun 


PROCEDURES: You 
asking fo 


Begin immediately, 
preserved specimens, fe} 


provide space for stu 


d make sketches. 
i i set up numbered stations around the cli 
jude live specimens, preserved specimens, 
i must correspond to the 
s the students to 


da still produce 4 fact 


ay punch up at times, put ¢ 
h at about the 


1s listed in proper 
ally finis 


rent rates and m 
d the students gener 


station has 
same time. 


ELEMENTARY 


MARGARET FUCHINO 

Second grade teacher 

Waimea Elementary and Interme 
Kamuela, Hawaii 

1985 Hawaii Teacher of the Year 


diate School 


plan, which I call Writing with Sense(s), is to 


am OBJECTIVE: The goal of this 
FO have students give clear, complete, and accurate information to others, using 
th descriptive words. 
“sf MATERIALS: Chocolate chip cookies (one for every student), chart paper 
yut (about 24 x 36 inches) or chalkboard, children’s writing paper. 
ASSUMPTIONS: That children have learned about their five senses and 

a have had some experience writing sentences. 
Pad PROCEDURES: 
y» 1. Explain that the purpose of the lesson is to describe 4 chocolate chip 
Sap cookie to someone who has never seen or eaten one before. 
; 2. Distribute one cookie to each student. Discuss which of their five senses 

nich would be used to describe a chocolate chip cookie. 
4 3. Have children use their senses to describe the cookie. Record their 
slex to responses on chart paper or chalkboard. 

“Close your eyes. What does it feel like?”’ 
lection “Now, open your eyes. What does it look like?’ (size, shape, color, compari- 
jude: son with something familiar) 
"9 the Sniff it. Take a big whiff. What does it smell like?”’ 
3 A to the “Take a bite. Chew slowly. What does it taste like?”’ y te 
ae SAMPLE RESPONSES: 
Feel Sight 
pie smooth round 
some bumps light brown with dark spots _ 

tuffed OF firm, but not as thick as most cookies _ 
a pellets, real hard like oatmeal cookies 
ll be 
sraphs, Smell Taste 
, snould be chocolatey sweet 
exity. It mouth-watering sugary 
» record buttery chocolatey 

yummy 

d the a delicious 
imens, re 
4 to the 
madents + WRITING: 
» a, fac 1. Have children write sentences using their responses from the chart. 

5, but eac Encourage them to include their own descriptive words. 
= , 
pout the Examples: 

It feels mostly smooth but it has some bumps. 


I can poke a hole in it with my finger. 
It smells chocolatey and makes my mouth water. 


omposition with a sentence beginning 


2. Ask children to complete their c 
e with chocolate chip cookies, past or 


with ‘‘I’’ that reflects their experienc 
present. . 


Examples: 
I like the way the chocolate chips crunch in my mouth. _ 
T like to eat chocolate chip cookies dipped in hot cocoa. 


I like to help my mom mix chocolate chip cookies. 


SCIENCE 


LEROY GOODEY 
Science teacher 
North Cache Middle School 
Richmond, Utah 
1985 Utah Teacher of the Year 


OBJECTIVES: 
1. To develop students’ observation skills. 
2. To develop students’ critical thinking skills. 
3. To give students opportunities to develop hypotheses. 


MATERIALS: A large picture containing several objects, collision balls 
apparatus, a flattened glass bottle and an eyedropper, enough small boxes 
with lids for each pair of students, small jtems—each different and found in 
the classroom, a mirage apparatus (available from Opti-Gone Associates). 


PROCEDURES: Tell the students you would like them to use their sense of 
sight to make observations. 

1. Hold up the picture and have the students study it for one minute. 
Then have them write down whatever they can remember about it. 

2. Explain to the students that it is wise to use more than one sense if 
possible because one sense can play tricks on them. 

3. Show them the mirage apparatus with the coin inside. This will illus- 
trate how their senses cannot always be trusted. 

4. Divide the class into partners. Have students use their sense of hearing 
to make observations and a hypothesis by giving each pair a box containing 
an object. Without opening the box, have each pair make observations and 
guess what it contains. This conjecture can be shared with the class orally if 
the instructor wants to do so. 

5. Show the students the collision balls apparatus. Have them make 
hypotheses as to how it works. (Tell them it’s more important to think than 
to get the right answer.) Z 

6. Have students share their hypotheses the following day. Explain the 
right answer if no one has given it. 

?. Fill a flattened glass bottle with water to the top. Put water in the eye- 
dropper as well, then place the eyedropper in the bottle so that it just barely 
floats. Gork the bottle and adjust the cork so that when you squeeze the bo 
tle, the dropper goes to the bottom. (This is a Cartesian diver apparatus.) 
Show this to the students and have them make a hypothesis as to the proba 
ble cause. (Critical thinking is important.) Share the ideas the next day. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS: I have found these simple activities to be 
extremely stimulating and interesting for my science students. They are esp 
cially useful at or near the beginning of the year to stimulate better think- 
ing skills. They are easy to set up, simple to demonstrate, and easily handle 
by students of different ability levels. 


ELEMENTARY 


CAROL RENEAU 
Sixth grade teacher 
Lowther Middle School 
Emporia, Kansas 
1985 Kansas Teacher of the Year 


INTRODUCTION: Choose a country in Burope and 
design a travel brochure. Approximate class time: 
two to three class periods. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop research techniques. 
alls 2. To develop an understanding of the importance of tourism to a coun- 
boxes try’s economy. 
og in 3. To better acquaint the student with a specific country in Europe. 
PROCEDURES AND MOTIVATION: Discuss traveling and choosing a des- 

ense of tination, including what factors make you choose one country over another. 
ite. MATERIALS: Construction paper, magazines, scissors, glue, stencils 
se if TRAVEL BROCHURE CONTENTS: 
5 1. Cover and name of country 
illus- 2. Three places to visit (with photos and captions) 

F 3. Facts in brief on population, money, area, continent, weather, govern- 
hearing ment, and the major religion 
ataining 4. A map showing location of major tourist attractions eS 
ns and 5. Address(es) of the country’s tourist office(s) in the United States oe , 
orally if 5 
Ke 
nk than 
in the 
the eye- 
ist barely 
e the bot- 
atus.) 
ne proba- 
day. 
} to be 
y are espe- 
> think- 
y handled 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


EDWARD MUELLER 
Physical sciences teacher 


Shattuck Junior High School 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
f the Year 


1985 Wisconsin Teacher 0 


ing hands- s adapted from the 
en used successfully 


INTRODUCTION: The follow 
nt Project and has be 


um Improveme 


to get students to ob 
used as & motivator for science, language arts, art, spelling, oF almost 
any subject depending on the creativity of the instructor. 


(the one with sides an 
a foil cupe 


take the coffee filter half and fold it into 4 pie-shaped 
t, straight edges over & alf inch and staple high and low. 


one of filter paper. 
chloride on quarter she 


ation. (Caution students not to 


Q. Place 4 teaspoon ets of plain paper 
and hand out to students for observ taste the 
powder or the solution.) 

des have students develop & list of des' 


3. In the elementary ét@ 
ooks for nigher levels. 
er into the filter paper cones and 
d the room plac- 


criptive 


LE OBSERVATIONS: The powde: color from blue to 
into a blue waterfall (called the Schliere® 

rvable above hot objects like radiators, 

mer. The water should become a 


7 will change 


POSSIB 
reen. The wet green P 


g 
effect) which also happ 


hoods of cars, or 
or copper col- 


erve that the staple 
er with the stirring stick. 


ored. Add the foil cupcake cup and push und 
i ia and students do 


lab technique). 
i alk about what they observed. 
the blué 


G ACTIVITIES: Have students describe in @ creative 
icle about gome other thi 


dents hypothesize what happened. Su 
might use the activity as 4 sprin: 
_ For adults, i 


action. 


chemical reactions, 
plue powder turns green, 


fall occurs, s before their very eyes. 

ing the cups overnigh interesting change. 

e students and don’t expect to explain everything. 
y explained. 


ill waiting to be full: 


Have fun with th 
are st 


of nature’s questions 


CHEMISTRY 


JOAN VALLEE 

Chemistry, physics, biochemistry teacher 
A.M. Barbe High School 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

1985 Louisiana Teacher of the Year 


INTRODUCTION: This experiment is always one of my : a : 
chemistry students’ favorites. It provides them with real models . 


to help them understand the otherwise abstract concepts of 
dly molecular geometry. Drawing molecules 
ric only a two-dimensional view, | 
half drops and toothpicks expands their visualizati | 
sil cup Although wooden or styrofoam models are ava, | 
udents. molecules because they’re edible at the conclusio 
Large gumdrop models are hung from the ceil | 
classroom on exam day, and the students are r 
hnaped compound which each model could represent ba: 
d low. gumdrops, the number of bonds to each, 
tron pairs on each atom. | 
paper 
yy the OBJECTIVES: To construct three-dimensional models of simple molecules 
using gumdrops and toothpicks, and to predict shapes and bond angles of | 
ive these molecules as well as the polarity of the molecules from these models. 
es ene og MATERIALS: Gumdrops and toothpicks 
90m pPiac- | 
8 PROCEDURES: (Rules for building models are simple and presented to stu- 7 
sover the dents at the onset of lab. Theory of shapes, bond angles, and polarity has | 
, youn- been presented in lecture prior to lab.) | 
1. In each model, different color gumdrops are used for different | 
elements. 
jue to 8. One toothpick represents a covalent bond or an unshared pair, only half 
Schlieren of a toothpick is necessary to show the diradical for the oxygen model. 
,diators, 3. The students begin constructing models in teams in the lab, each hold- 
ome & ing up models as they are completed until a group arrives at the correct 
structure. 
per col- 4. A list of selected molecules is given to the students, and they construct | 
sick. a chart of their results including electron dot structures, the polarity of the 
r if they bonds, shape of the molecule, approximate bond angles, and polarity of the 
sctivity molecule. 
4 5. Possible molecules are HC,, H,; FB. Cl,, HBr, H,0, CO,, CH,, Np, CHCl,, | 
rved. NHs;, etc. 
ne plue 
Stared 
interact. 
reative | 
opner thin 
re new an | 
ner level St | 
, show inte: 
oard into 


-adults, it’s 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THOMAS SULLIVAN 
Social studies teacher 
op Junior High School 
iver, Connecticut 
her of the Year 


INTRODUCTION: This activity —W two or three class peri- 
ods—is designed for eighth grade st completed packground 
n World War I topics, colonialism, alliances, 
f power, and neutral i make the tradi- 
tory curriculum bec isti Tt also capi- 
ne early adolescent’s 
ory activities. 


OBJEC The lesson helps nations form alli- 
ances and { e ig nations. Tt also 


problems an 
gible causes of 


war. Throu jeadership, nego- 


tiation, and 


“nations”, OF groups, of 
cision-mak- 


and military advisor. The 
cilitates treaty neg 
ations t 
documenting 
fforts. 


frontation 
f military units in 
eac ili Ss. is determined, it 
becomes + aware of ano s strengths and 
weaknesses. 
After the made, the ursue their own 
i _ They can ni i i : are war, SPY; or 


y units, avy units and 25 air 
e navy and air force, put lose with 
d read: A, O army units, 60 navy 
units. Country B, 85 army units, O navy units and 


alliances 
additions 


eement signed 
. When 4 natic 


can no lon omes § 


conquered 
You can up ign to include the spectre of nuclear weap- 


ons. The key the fact that when nuclear weapons are uti- 
lized, there ar 


liances 
sdaditional 
ed to 

the num- 
jivision 
AS valid, 
signed | 
on a natio 
becomes & 


“ep weap- 
s are uti- 


ENGLISH 


JEWELL ALEXANDER 
English teacher 
West Springfield High School 
Springfield, Virginia 
1985 Virginia Teacher of the Year 


OBJECTIVES: In this three-part lesson that spans four or five weeks, stu- 
dents will compare the Greek tragic hero to William Shakespeare’s tragic 


hero, and define Shakespearean free will as it applies to the character of 
Macbeth, 


PROCEDURE I: Four or five Weeks prior to introducing Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth, have students read the following anecdote, “The Bump-off.” Give them 
30 minutes to read it and answer the questions at the end. 


ck’s greatest dream was to captain the baseball team. The 

trouble was that Scotty, one of th i 
the captaincy nailed down. 
“Tt’s not fair,” Maureen thought. “If only Scotty were out of the way.” 


Questions: Who is to blame for Scotty’s “accident”? Mack? Maureen? 
Briefly explain: Why did Mack give in to Maureeen’s Suggestion? Why is 


GOVERNMENT 


GARY J OHNSON 
Fifth grade teacher 
Sunnyside Blementary School 
Pullman, Washington 
1985 washington teacher of the Year 


s designed for 
“mystery island” 


ga Government” lesson i 
nt for the 


hich students select a 


CTION: This “Choosin: 
o establish a governme 


m, 
grades 4-8, and follows a lesson. in W 
location to settle. They are then ready t 
settlement. 
nis designed to acquaint students with the way 
sensus reached. It exposes students to various 
e existed throughout history (or still might 
lows students to form strategies, analyze questions, 
sp debate skills. (Quite often the students 


itions). 


forms of § 
exist today). 
respond quickly, 
must defend their choice or critical pos 


PROCEDURES: Divide students 
riods to discuss the 


je handout sheet. The lesson con 


class the choices that were made accor 
is allowed to ask questions of each group. 


f five or six. Allow about three 
nment listed below on the 
reports to the 


cludes when each group 
n directions. The class 


IX-Wweek unit on the 


e fo) : 
© Activities Students Choose from, While all Projects 
Pch, those Marked by an asterisk entail extensive Prepa- 


»andg udentgs Who Choose to Participate in them Teceive a &Tade for 
their efforts that May be Substitute for a test Score. 


| *Puppet Show Trumpeters Backgammon Minstrej, 
ree €relles Chesg Arm Wrestling Trapball 
Archery Quoits Staff Combat “Human Chess Match 
a. OBJECTIVES 
la To bri g unique historicg] Period to life by having Students ©XPerience | 
he Midd] | 
| 8. To Stimulate ndepeng Nt, in-q Pth Tesearc Dies Selecteq by Students 
: To al W stud to rec ive TeCOgnition for sk Is ¢, t don’t ften Surface 
in cla 


e ic 5 
Plague: the Pusa, es; recreation: issues Of the Church: and Myths, 
| and Wizardry. The agenda Might look like this: 


} B i GRAND PROCESsION. Trumpeters 4nnounce the arrival] of the King and 
q i the ir, who lead a Procession Of al] Participants @round the field, 


j After the king announces the Officia] Opening Of the fair, the crowd Watches 
| in dismay 4s his knights lose a Surprise Skirmish, along With a few Mai 

f Maraudin band of barb ians. timately the ho € is Challengeg toah 

4 hess Match fop Posse 40n of th aidens. Clivitieg begin. 


= iv. SELECTED INTEREST AREAS: Students browse through tents of the var. 
lous 8Uildgs to €Xamine displays (individya) Projects), attend cemonstrationg, 
an Observe Competitions Boarg game Competition begins (backgam n 

fe 


. e, y 
Merelles, chess, arm Wrestling), 48 do the Puppet Show, €Ncing demonstpa- 
tion, and instruction in Medieva] heraldry. 


?esearcheg Y all world history Students, determing Who is the Supreme 
Medieva] Scholar. 


E ae ATHLETIC COMPETITION Ss 


- Vil. HUMAN CHESs MATCH. Royalty and barbarians take POSitions On the 
&reen 8nd white checkereg lawn that SeTves as the Chess board. Carefuny 

©"chestrateg Combat to the death determing, the winner of each Square. 
Fin, i 


ally, the all-important Center Square jg Captureq by the Toyalty, ending the 
i e ardarian Tule Cath. 


WRITING 


Worth Bend (O 
1985 Oregon Tea 


and 
narra 


ther skills, writing demands practice 
t calls for descriptive, expository, 
gthen students’ writing 

iting skills development sheet, 


tive, or pe 
experiences, IT have developed W 
or WSDS. 
Tt is an opportunity for students to approach writing one sentence OF one 
yocabulary, 


thought at time. 
glish—spelling, 


OBJECTIVES: You ¢ 
mmar, literature, composition, or punctuation—with the WSD». 
edagogical 


The WSDS format D 


characters 


n how to describe 
ent), and 


(verb-noun agreem' 


complex-imperative) ; 
We also u : i ne-sentence accep- 
Mr. Universe conte 


tance speeches after winnin 


and finish sentence 


se can be done as 
the students to 


{ Because 

activity surrounding it, s. 
These sheets can be used at any level or grade. An exerci 

as infreque d; 1 usually wait for 

entence and re 


ate each original § 
ce the page is 8 
points. When they 


what a 10 is.) Sin 


nd imagination (student and instructor). 


MATERIALS: Writing utensil 2 


yas? 


ES Pe ) a | od 


Writing Ski 
g Skills Developm 
nent Shé 


Number 


eS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


MARGARET ENGEBRETSON 
German, mythology teacher 
Cass Lake (Minnesota) High School 
1985 Minnesota Teacher of the Year 


: “INTRODUCTION : These lessons will help beginning students of most Euro- 
pean languages become proficient in the numbers 1-100. Oral proficiency 

must be achieved before written skills are introduced. 

OBJECTIVES: After seven d 

the 


ays, students will be able to pronounce and spell 
numbers from 1 to 100 a 


nd use them in sentences and arithmetic problems 


MATERIALS: Flash cards (homemade or store-bo 
100, flash cards displayi i i 


gical 


a, sen- sary to make change. 
a PROCEDURES: 

(e) . 
eS . through use of f 
16 e spelling of num 

of re 

The approach 
Pup ually, in small groups, 
a / twos. Pairs of students 
), and student can read arit 
ea: to a partner, who re 
jescribe / both students can check use can be made of the pre- 
aid... i { 


pared pages of transactions calling for making change. 


Once oral proficiency is achieved, introduce the spelling of numbers from 
1 to 100. 


Day One: Teach oral counting from 1 to 10 usin. 
tition. Stress correct Pronunciation of sounds r 
Assign students to count orally from 1-10 ath 


§ group and individual repe- 
ather than memorization. 
ome at least 10 times. 


Day Two: Add counting backward. Give simple oral addition and subtraction 
problems. Count students, books, desks, and so on. Divide the class into 
groups and have each practice counting drills. 


Day Three: Review practices from days one and two by having students 
test one another on counting from 1 to 10 and 10 to 1. When the entire class 


has demonstrated oral proficiency, present spelling of numbers from 1 to 
10. Assign the spelling as homework. 


ing to stress Pronunciation accuracy. Show st 
bers 11-20. 


Day Five: Review exercises with 1-20. Introduce the basic decimal intervals 
after 20—30, 40, 50...100. Point out any numbers that don’t fit a basic pat- 
tern. Have the students count by 10s to 100. Have them do so at home. 


Day Six: Introduce the formula for makin 
30, 40, etc. Sh 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


More people have survived cancer than 


now live in the City of Los Angeles. 
We are winning. 


Please support the 
FZ AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’ 
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Take 


Out of Your 
Teaching Day! 
with 


A Practical Guide 


Why Human Behavior Occurs— 


What makes students act the way they do? Who's 
reacting, you or them? Learn how to take control 
of the classroom. 


LLL i SS 


f THE NEA 
PROFESSION. 
i LIBRARY 
BOOK 
i f=) ship and bill me for copies of Motivation and Teaching at the CLUB 
| special discount price of $9.56 each plus a small charge for postage and 
; : | handling, and notify me of special 20-50% discount items available ee ae 
Place your order through this ad and you'll through the NEA Professional Library Book Club. (0751-4-10-PE) brary Book Chibi 
receive 20% off the regular price. Instead of | understand that from 
$11.95, you pay the low price of just $9.56 i oe 6 ne 
plus a small charge for postage and handling. : notified of speci 
injadlion, we wil enter your name inthe | MOTE your srawrune we? Arpean BELOW on we canwor ee 
NEA Professional Library Book Club. From I: a member of the 
time to time, you will be notified of special Book Club. If | wish 
values available to you as a Book Club Mem- = Siansture ytd tga 
ber at 20-50% off. Check the box on the form B  Nansé qieoce peo) they will be shippee 
to join! Remember, all Professional Li- I to me automatically 
brary materials are guaranteed by NEA Address Meimesial Hes 
on a money back basis. You can’t lose! ] return the announc® 
] City, State, and Zip oem bere a 
MI J I IS request will be fol- 
YOU ST BE SA et i MAIL THIS SPECIAL OFFER TO: lowed, As always 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! BN NEA Professional Library Book Club Yih 
I P.O. Box 509, West Haven, CT 06516 refunded 


What Motivation Is— 
Tired of buzzwords? Learn what causes human 
behavior in specific day-to-day language you can 
make use of. 


How to Humanize the Motivation 
Process— 
Tired of inhumane approaches to teaching that 
turn your classroom into a laboratory? Motivation 
and Teaching is a people-oriented approach that 
recognizes real world situations. 


by Raymond J. Wlodkowski 
NEA’s Curriculum Consultant in motivation 


82 Practical, Down-To-Earth 
Specific Strategies to Motivat 


Yourself and Your Students 
To Better Learning! 


When Perceptions and Judgements 
Influence Actions— 
Are you facing boredom or resentment in 
classes? Learn how to tell the difference and h 
to build positive learning enthusiasm. 


And Much, Much More— 
Learn how to identify the needs of students 2 
your own needs and put them to use in motivati 
students. Learn how to create competence, m 
tain reinforcement and much more. 


Your investment 
in membership 
can Save you 


“This past summer 
the NEA Travel 
Program was my 
ticket to adventure.’ 
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“NEA Life 
Insurance is 
a better value 
for me than 
whole life.” 
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“I'm planning 
my retirement 
now, with the 
UTP/TDA.” 


_ member of the 

: Professional Li- 
y Book Club, | 
erstand that from 
to time | will be 
sed of special 
50% discount 
es available to me 
Brier of ine “NEA’s free 
Club. If | wish to ‘ 

wew these spe- Consumer Guides 
s—! do nothing ane 
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ne automatically for . sos ” 
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Otherwise, | simply 
wen the announce- 
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ed. As always, | 
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J or my money wit 
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“NEA Discounts saved us 
over $250 last year!” 


WIFIED 
NEA...working for you 


Turn the page for NEA DUES-TAB information! 


Special 
Services. 


Meeting your needs 
as a consumer. 


Membership in the National Education Association is a wise invest- 
ment in your role as an education professional. That’s because the NEA 
is at the forefront of protecting members’ rights and working to further 
their development in the field of education. The NEA is your advocate, 
striving closely with your state and local associations to obtain better 
compensation, benefits, and school conditions. 

But perhaps you didn’t realize just how much the NEA offers to you 
outside of school. This Special Services section tells you how we can 
help you in the other roles you play...as a traveller eager to enjoy a 
well-deserved vacation...as a parent and spouse concerned about pro- 
tecting your family’s financial security with life insurance and other pro- 
tection plans...as a shopper searching for top quality merchandise and 
services at the best possible prices...as a careful planner who wants to 
enjoy retirement with financial security and a comfortable life-style...as 
a consumer in search of reliable, unbiased information on matters rang- 
ing from insurance to travelling tips to tax-deferred annuities. In all of 
these roles, you can rely on Special Services to help make your life 
more secure, rewarding and profitable. 

The following pages will show you how much you can save by taking 
advantage of this important benefit of NEA membership. But even 
beyond savings, you'll find that effective use of Special Services can 
offer you greater control over your life to do the things you want to do. 
Over 750,000 members took advantage 
of Special Services’ programs in 1984. 
Find out why you should join them 
this year. 


WIFIED 
NEA...Working for you 


NEA DUES-TAB Free 
Insurance Benefit is coming! 


Starting in September 1985, all active, life and 
educational support members who are actively 
employed in the field of education, will be eligible 
for free life and accidental death or dismemberment 
insurance coverage. This valuable protection, 
called DUES-TAB, is absolutely free and is in 
addition to any other insurance plans you may 
already have. 

The DUES-TAB benefit amount can initially be 
as much as the last five years of NEA dues. Your 
actual benefit amount will depend entirely on 
the length of time you have been a continuous 
member of the NEA. The maximum death benefit 
for natural death is $1,000; the accidental death 
or dismemberment benefit is five times the death 
benefit to a maximum of $5,000; and the benefit 
for death resulting from a school activity or while 
serving in the role of an Association leader 
is $25,000. 
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In September you will be mailed a special 
package containing detailed information about 
your DUES-TAB benefit, a personalized certificate 
of coverage and a certification form. Once you 
have filled out and sent in your certification form, 
your certificate of coverage will automatically 
become valid and your coverage will be in effect. 
It's that easy. And best of all, it’s free! 

More information about the DUES-TAB Free 
Insurance Benefit, the benefits you are entitled to, 
and how to calculate the amount of your cover- 
age can be found in your 1985 ECO. And don't 
forget to watch your mail! Your DUES-TAB 
package will answer all your questions about 
DUES-TAB, and show you how to activate your 
free coverage. 

DUES-TAB .. . a unique concept in 

member protection. 
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This is to certify that 


LO. Member 


an eligible member in good standing of the National Education 
Association, having completed and forwarded the required 
certification, is presently covered under the DUES-TAB Free 
Insurance Benefit. This coverage, as defined, will be in effect 
as long as eligible NEA membership is retained. 


A Benefit of the 
NEA Members 
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NEA. ..working for you 


with Insurance Protection. 


NEA Special Services has worked with some of 
the nation’s most respected insurance companies to 
develop insurance plans that offer valuable protection 
for almost any unforeseen occurrence. And, just as 
important, coverage in all our plans is offered at a 
surprisingly low cost to members. 

We all hope that misfortune doesn't strike. But 
it obviously makes sense to prepare for the unex- 
pected—for our own security...and the security of 
those we love. For more information about any of 
our insurance plans, please see the member's service 
card at the end of this Special Services section. 


NEA Life Insurance is for members only. 
Because NEA Life Insurance is available only to 
members, it is offered at attractive group rates. Here's 
a quick look at some of the features which make 

NEA Life Insurance so valuable: 


¢ Coverage. With schedules ranging from $10,000 


to $200,000, every member can choose the 
coverage he or she needs. 

Flexibility. NEA members can also add afford- 
able coverage for their spouses and dependent 
children. 

Easy to Enroll. No medical exam is required 
to enroll. 

Convenience. You can take advantage of our 
Automatic Monthly Contribution Option to 
spread out contributions over the course of a 
whole year. 

Value. Comparable policies that are open to the 
public can cost more than twice as much as 
NEA Group Life. 

Compare NEA Life Insurance with other plans 
you've been considering or already participate in. We 
think you'll find that your Association plan offers the 
best coverage at the most reasonable price. 
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You can’t prevent accidents from 
happening; but you can be prepared for 
their financial consequences. 

Accidents happen. That's why we have to be 
orepared for the financial consequences a serious 
sccident can cause. The NEA Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment (AD&D) Insurance Plan can help 
you do just that. 

You can select up to $200,000 of insurance for 
covered accidents while a passenger on a public con- 
veyance, and up to $100,000 for any other covered 
eccident. It’s easy to enroll yourself and your family. 
And don’t forget, your coverage is in force 24 hours a 
@zy, seven days a week. 

In addition, there are special “Members Only” 
Satures that make NEA AD&D even more valuable. 
So get more information today, because an accident 
sould strike tomorrow. 


Long-term disability insurance. 


If you haven't thought about long-term disability in- 
surance in a while, ask yourself this question: “Will | 
be able to maintain my family’s life-style if | suffer a 
@sability, am unable to work, and do not receive a 
seycheck?” If the answer is “no,” chances are you 
seed long-term disability (LTD) insurance. LTD pro- 
vides you and your family with an income if you are 
@sabled and unable to 
work. There are many dif- 

‘rent plans and options to 
shoose from, but all 
ssociation-sponsored 
policies will provide you 
with up to two thirds of 
sur regular salary to a 

aximum of $1,500 a 
month. 

As an NEA member, 

es are that you are 


eligible to participate in a state Association- 
sponsored LTD plan.* All plans have been 
thoroughly researched to make sure that they 
represent a special value for NEA members, 


Protect your assets 24 hours a day with 
NEA’s Homeowners Insurance Program. 


A quick question: What's your most valuable 
material asset? If you're like most people, the answer 
is obvious. Your home. Unfortunately, your home and 
all your other belongings are vulnerable to a variety of 
perils including fire and theft. 

Now you can protect your valuable assets with 
NEA’s Homeowners Insurance Program.* Working 
with the Horace Mann Insurance Company, we've 
developed extensive coverage that protects your 
home against almost any imaginable peril. 

NEA’s Homeowners Insurance Program covers your 
belongings, whether you are at home, at school, or on 
vacation. In fact, your belongings are protected even if 
they're stolen from your unlocked car! 

We also offer special features like a merit-reducing 
deductible, a survivor's waiver of premium, optional 
mortgage disaster endorsement, and a special infla- 
tion guard feature. Once you get all the facts, you'll 
see why thousands of members have switched to NEA’s 
Homeowners Insurance Program. 


NEA MemberCare: helping 
you pay the high cost of 
medical treatment. 
Medical costs are rising all the time. 
Today, more than ever, it’s vitally im- 
portant to have “complete” insurance 
protection to cover expensive health 
care bills, as well as many of the 
hidden costs of being hospitalized. 
Without adequate insurance, you 
might find that you have gaps in your 
coverage that could seriously deplete 
your family’s financial resources. This 
is where Special Services’ unique 
MemberCare Program* can help you. 
Underwritten by LINA and MONY, our plans 
have been developed after careful analysis of the 
health insurance needs of members. Our In- 
Hospital Plan will help you meet the hidden 
costs of being hospitalized; In-Hospital Plan 
(Option I) will double benefits for cancer or 
intensive care; Supplemental Major Medical Plan 
helps pay your 20% co-insurance payment; and 
Excess Major Medical can protect you in the 
event of an extended illness. In addition, for 
members over the age of 65, we 


have a Medicare Supplement Plan 
to help with your special needs. 


*Check availability with your state 
association. 


: 
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We all know the feeling when we're shopping and 
come across a real bargain. Unfortunately, it doesn’t 
happen all that often, because a true bargain means 
more than just a good price; it means quality too. At 
Special Services we're always seeking out such values, 
And by using the bargaining power of the Association 
we're able to pass them along to members at remark- 
able savings. 

Vitamins for less. 

Millions of Americans rely on vitamins to enhance 
their health and well-being. But the price for such 
benefits can add up quickly, a few dollars at a time. 
What can you do? 

Try buying your vitamins through the Unified 
Vitamin Program. We offer a wide variety of profes- 
sional quality vitamins and minerals at prices up to 
50% off name brands! 

All you have to do is read through our free catalog, 
decide which vitamins you want, and call our toll-free 
number to place your order. Your request will be pro- 
cessed quickly and mailed 
right to your door. 

In addition to a complete 
assortment of vitamins and 
minerals, the Unified 
Vitamin Program also offers 
a unique selection of health 
and beauty aids at great 
reductions in price. So stop 
paying more than you have 
to. Start using the Unified 
Vitamin Program today. 


The prices of hardcover books can make even the 
most avid reader think twice before making a pur- 
chase. Fortunately, there’s a way you can enjoy the 
pleasures of reading today’s best sellers without the 
high cost: the NEA/Literary Guild Book Club. 

When you join you can choose any five books fro 
our catalog for the amazingly low price of only 49¢ 
each, plus shipping and handling. After that, your 
only obligation is to buy one more book at regular 
low Club prices. 

But that’s not all. You also get a free NEA/Literary 
Guild tote bag, special NEA $5 discount certificates 
and exciting best sellers at the lowest prices around. 
Stock up your personal library today with the NEA/ 
Literary Guild, and beat the high cost of reading. 
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Now, through Special Services’ Unified Credit 

Card Program,* you can get MasterCard and Visa 

at a specially reduced annual fee—one third off the 
regular price! These convenient 
credit cards are honored at over 
3,500,000 establishments worldwide, 
and offer unparalleled convenience 
and flexibility. 

What's more, each credit card 

proudly displays your membership in 
the Association, and entitles you to 


* Check availability with your state association. 
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many “preferred” benefits that regular MasterCard 
and Visa don't offer: 


Up to $2,000 initial credit line; 


An additional MasterCard or Visa at no 
additional cost; 


A 5% finance charge rebate every year; 

No liability for lost or stolen cards; 

MasterCheck cash advances; 

Up to $300,000 travel insurance; 

Lost card registration service; 

Lost luggage insurance; 

Emergency travel service; 

Rental car deductible coverage; 

Toll-free service, travellers’ message 

service, and much, much more! 

the member's service card at the end of this sec- 
to send for more information and an enrollment 
. Once you start using your Unified Credit Cards, 
‘Il wonder how you managed without them. 


r rentals for less. 

When you need to rent a car, you look for two 
“ngs: a reputation for reliability, and a good price. 
wth NEA/Hertz Car Rental Program, you get both! 


First, as an NEA member you are entitled to a 
ecial NEA/Hertz discount card for savings every 
= you rent. 
And second, you'll be renting from Hertz, America’s 
sader in locations, service and reliability. All you have 


to do is use the member's service card at the end of 
this section to get your free NEA/Hertz discount card. 
Then, before you rent, call the 800 number on your 
card to arrange for the lowest rate possible. The 

next time you rent, rent with NEA/Hertz and drive 

a great bargain. 


It can be difficult enough coping with an illness 
or ailment without the added worry of high-priced 
prescriptions. Now, by using the NEA Prescription 
Service, you can receive the medications you need 
at significant savings. Here are answers to some 
commonly asked questions about the service: 


¢ How do] participate? All you need is our free 
catalog to order medications from our extensive 
list of prescription items. 


Can I get the items I need? The NEA Prescrip- 
tion Service offers more than 6,500 prescription 
and 7,000 over-the-counter items. If your items 
aren't listed in our catalog, simply write for a 
free price quote. 


Who fills my order? Your order is processed 
by America’s Pharmacy, Inc., the most 
technically advanced pharmacy in the country. 


How can I save even more? For even greater 
savings, ask your doctor to allow for a generic 
substitution wherever applicable. Generic 
medicines are identical to name brands and 
can save you up to an additional 50%. 


Don’t forget about state and local discounts! 


In addition to these special discount programs, you 
may be able to find even more savings right in your 
own hometown. 

Many state and local associations provide special 
member discounts on a variety of products ranging 
from furniture to eyeglasses to tires to 
special insurance plans. Be sure to 
check with your state and local 
associations before you buy. 
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The NEA 
Travel Program 
is your ticket 
to adventure. 


There are few pleasures in life 
more enjoyable than a well- 
deserved vacation. Whether you 
prefer the sun and sand of the 
Bahamas...the ancient treasures 
of China...the history of 
Israel...or the grandeur of 
Europe...a vacation can be a priceless experience 
that you'll remember for years to come. 

Unfortunately, many of us also may remember 
the hassles of making airline or hotel reservations, 
the unpleasant surprises of a poorly organized tour, 
or an expensive bill that can diminish the pleasure 
of a trip. 

Thanks to the NEA Travel Program, it doesn’t 
have to be that way. We offer a variety of complete 
tour packages, including many reasonably priced 
tours that can really help stretch your vacation 
dollars. In addition, your payments are placed in 
special accounts to ensure that your travel invest- 
ment is protected. Next time, take an NEA tour and 
relax...for less. 


Don’t forget to protect yourself. 


Most of us feel more secure when we purchase 
travel insurance before a trip. Now, with NEA Ac- 
cidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance 
(described earlier), you can get valuable AD&D 


coverage that’s in force all year long, home and 
away, 24 hours a day. NEA AD&D is more conve- 
nient than travel policies you buy at the airport; it 
can offer you greater coverage; and you can receive 
year ‘round protection for the same price as many 
travel insurance policies that only protect you for 
one trip. The NEA Travel Program also offers op- 
tional coverages to protect against trip cancellation, 
baggage loss and sickness. 


Preferred Travellers Mailing List. 


Many of our tours and special packages fill very 
quickly. If you want to be among the first to receive 
NEA travel information, all you have to do is enroll 
as a Preferred Traveller. Fill out the card at the end 
of this section to be placed on the 
Preferred Travellers Mailing List, and <4 
you'll be guaranteed a first chance to FASS 
sign up for the tour of your choice. a 
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Retirement 
Security 


means 


Saving today... 


for tomorrow. 


These days, when it comes to financial security, it 
seems as if everyone is talking about one retirement 
plan or another. And with good reason. Changing 
tax laws and economic conditions have given 
Americans more opportunities than ever to reduce 
their yearly tax bills and save for their retirement at 
the same time. 

One of the best ways to do this is to invest ina 
tax-deferred annuity. And, as an employee of a pub- 
lic educational institution, you have a special advan- 
tage. Under Section 403(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, you can invest in what are known as “flexible 
premium tax-deferred annuities.” What are the ad- 
vantages of such annuities? 

* Taxes on the money you invest are deferred 
until after withdrawal, usually when you retire 
and are in a lower tax bracket. 

¢ Taxes on the interest your money earns are also 
deferred until you retire. 

¢ Most people working in professions not covered 
by Section 403(b) have to pay taxes on their 
principal investment. As an employee of a 
public educational institutien, you don't. 

¢ Purchasing a TDA could put you into a lower 
tax bracket this year. 


The UTP Tax-Deferred Annuity Program: 
Save now...and later! 

Special Services and Horace Mann Life Insurance 
Company have worked together to create a special 
tax-deferred annuity to meet your needs. It's called 
the United Teaching Profession Tax-Deferred Annuity 
Program (UTP TDA).* 

Available in most states, the UTP TDA is a 403(b) 
TDA that can help you accumulate the cash you 
need for a comfortable and secure retirement. It 
gives you all the special advantages you are entitled 
to, plus it has been custom-designed to meet the 
needs of members. 

We take your retirement needs seriously. You 
should too. With a tax advantage today and retire- 
ment security tomorrow, the UTP Tax-Deferred 
Annuity can help you retire with the 
money you need for the life-style you 
want. 


*Check availability with your state association. 


Consumer Awareness can 
help you make 


MEMBERSHIP 
DOESN'T COST... 
IT PAYS! 


the right 
decisions. 


¥ 
Information is the key to understanding com- ra 


plicated consumer issues. And Special Services 
puts valuable information right at your fingertips 
with our series of Consumer Guides. 

Each one has been thoughtfully written to 
provide you with pertinent information about a 
specific topic. In addition, all of our guides are 
unbiased—they simply provide you with the facts 
and let you reach your own decisions. Our guides 
may not turn you into an overnight expert, but they 
will give you the greater understanding you need in 
today’s competitive world. 

Best of all, the guides shown are free for the ask- 
ing by simply checking off the appropriate box on 
the member's service card at the end of this section. 
Read them today, and buy with confidence. 


Travel. 

This 48-page guide covers just about every travel 
topic to help you keep vacation costs and headaches 
to a minimum. 


Homeowners Insurance. 

Do you know the difference between HO-1 and 
HO-3 coverage? Learn what to look for in a policy 
and how much coverage you really need. 


Life Insurance. 

Which is better for you—whole life or decreasing 
term? Find out what type and what amount of 
coverage you need to protect your family’s life-style. 


Tax-Deferred Annuities. 

How can TDA’s save you money today? This up-to- 
date guide explains everything you need to know 
about this valuable investment opportunity. There’s 
also a special workbook that provides guidelines for 
evaluating individual TDA products. 


\ -_ 
Disability Income Insurance. 
Learn how you and your family 


can be financially secure in the 
face of a crippling disability. 


Auto Insurance. 

Do you really understand all the aspects of your 
automobile coverage? This guide explains all 
the facts and intricacies of this highly complex 
insurance. 


Health Insurance. 

Do you understand your current health insurance 
policy? This guide explains basic health coverage, 
Major Medical, Health Maintenance Organizations 
(HMO’s), Individual Health Insurance, and more. 


New! Understanding Credit. 

Understand the inner workings of the credit industry, 
important information about your rights and tips on 
how to control credit rather than let it control you. 


Questions? 

If you ever have a consumer question or servicing 
concern with a nationally-sponsored program, help 
is as near as your phone. You can call the NEA Con- 
sumer Hotline from 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. EST 

at 800-424-8566. (In Alaska and Hawaii call collect 
202-822-7761.) If you would simply like more infor- 
mation about any NEA Special Services Programs 
please write: 

NEA Special Services Response Center 

51 Monroe Street, Suite. 200 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 
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“ If you want to SAVE MONEY, 
an : i. and get materials GUARANTEED by NEA 


to help you IMPROVE 
Your TEACHING SKILLS ... 


é .. You can 
rely and 
depend on 
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-HE NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRAR 


BOOKS FOR YOU, FROM THE NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Join the tens of thousands of educators across the 
country who know they’re always up-to-date and 


You'll NEVER 
get so much 


for so /ittle again. 


Brief, but complete. 


Quick and easy 


to read.... and still 
only $2.50 per copy. 


Homework 
asa Leaning ©) 


bby Fonsi TLacante 


Homework as a Learning 
Experience presents numer- 
ous ideas and suggestions 

to make homework a mean- 
ingful experience, not 
dreaded drudgery, and out- 
lines creative approaches 

for teachers to use which have 
been evaluated through 


research. 
(1036-1-10-DB) $2.50. 


Disruptive Student Be- 
havior in the Classroom ex- 
plores promising practices 
teachers can use in responding 
to discipline problems that 
emerge in their classrooms. 
Second Edition: 1988. 
(1064-7-00-DB) $2.50. 
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well informed with 


Questioning Skills, for 
Teachers concentrates on the 
impact of questioning tech- 
niques on student thinking, 
achievements, and atti- 

tudes, including questioning 
strategies and approaches 

for analyzing classroom 
questions. 

(1058-2-00-DB) $2.50. 


Parent-Teacher Confer- 
encing examines the re- 
sources about parent- 

teacher conferences and 
suggests effective ways for 
teachers to improve their com- 
munications with parents 

and involve them in the educa- 
tional development of their 
children. 

(1057-4-00-DB) $2.50. 


What RESEARCH sa 


Motivation provides accu- 
rate, reliable information 

teachers need to move for- 
ward in changing the class- 
room climate in a succinct, 
comprehensive, up-to-date 


way. 
(1042-6-10-DB) $2.50. 


Teaching Styles as 
ated to 
snuent Achievement 


‘A National Education Association Pupiication 


Teaching Styles as Relat- 
ed to Student Achievement 
concentrates on feedback, 
questions, structuring activi- 
ties, clarity, task-oriented 
teaching, classroom reward 
structures, and student per- 
ceptions of classroom climate. 
(1049-3-00-DB) $2.50. 


Spelling Trends, 
content an Methods 


ty Fuct A Atrod 


on Association Publication. 
‘A Nations) Education 


Spelling Trends, Con- 
tent, and Methods presents 
the most recent research 
findings about the nature of 
spelling, its place in the cur- 
riculum, latest developments, 
and trends for the future. 
Practical classroom application 
of the research findings is 
provided through numerous 
examples. 

(1062-0-00-DB) $2.50. 


The Newspaper in the 
Classroom provides sugges- 
tions for utilizing newspa- 
pers in the classroom as a mo- 
tivation device, and also as 

a subject of study. 
(1048-5-00-DB) $2.50. 


Behavior Modification 
surveys the literature and dis- 
cusses ways in which dis- 
ruptive behaviors may be iden- 
tified, monitored, reported, 
and modified. Second Edition: 
1985 (1065-5-00-DB) $2.50. 


It’s easy to order books from NEA. . . and get a discount! 


The Computer 
and Education 


The Computer and Edu- 
cation provides useful guide- 
lines for teachers regarding 
computer uses in instruction. 
Focuses on computers and 
present availability and use, 
classroom applications, 
major curriculum areas. 
(1061-2-00-DB) $2.50. 


Creativity in the Class- 
room concentrates on the 
area of creativity as related 

to methods, curriculum, iden- 
tification and assessment, 
and patterns of development. 
(1003-5-10-DB) $2.50. 


Nonverbal _ 
Communication 


Nonverbal Communica- 
tion gives teachers techniques 
to become better “‘listen- 

ers’’ and “senders” as a meth- 
od of improving classroom 
instruction. Offers clear exam- 
ples of hidden meanings/” 
attitudes frequently 

revealed. 

(1053-1-00-DB) $2.50. 


Stress and the 
Classroom Teacher 


ick and Patricia E, Henley 


Stress and the Class- 

room Teacher focuses on the 
nature of stress and effects 

it has and offers numerous al- 
ternatives for application in 
and out of the classroom. Sec- 
ond Edition: 1985. 
(1063-9-00-DB) $2.50. 


Gifted and Talented Stu- 
dents examines the research 
in the field and reviews ap- 
proaches to educating the gift- 
ed and talented through 
characteristics, identification, 


oD the TEACHER 


The Middle School con- 
tains information about the 
middle schoo! student, indi- 
vidualized instruction, team 
teaching, and professional 
staffing. 

(1038-8-00-DB) $2.50. 


Teacher Renewal focuses 
on the revitalization of class- 
room teachers in the envi- 
ronment of technological de- 
velopments, diverse school 
populations, demands for ac- 
countability, plus personal 
and professional stress. 


n- programs and issues. (1059-0-00-DB) $2.50. 
presents (1045-0-10-DB) $2.50. 
rch Cooperative Learning: ‘i Skills in th 
tureot Student Teams tells teachers Reading: Trends and oe nn sea 7 Bese es 
ne cur- how to implement the most Challenges spells out how s¢a Gaitiof the hidden cur- 
ments, effective results of project current research in the field pies Ericirané acquisition 
ure. groups, laboratory groups, of reading suggests what wit al pe ee in age : 
pplication and discussion groups into a many people assume to be a ie ait on alae 
gs is student-student/student- true about today’s reading Seuanis develop 2 se 
nerous teacher approach across the scores is incorrect. [oS eee 
curriculum and grade levels. (1054-X-00-DB) $2.50. eee 00 De) $2.50 
. (1055-8-00-DB) $2.50. ae 
he 
sugges- ak 7 
spa- Writing in the Content S pec la / Just tell us to ship the complete col- 
as a mo- ‘hei aay Ai hae of lection (20 titles above) of NEA’s most 
lso-as i , 1 
writing skills in their relation to To d a "s popular series and ie RAVE % 

Gas setslcneicuiunn andine y off the Regular Price of $50 and 

5 
cludes ideas for teachers to E d 7 Pay Only $33.33. (Order by stock 

ion help their students become u Catli on number 0956-8-10-DB. ) 
and dis- better, clearer writers in daily " (No further discount allowed on this 
\ dis eae én Mi O n ey- Savi n g special price. . .but you can count it 
y be iden- zeten a toward your FREE BONUS on the 
orted, Offe r Order Form at the end of this section.) 
d Edition: 
$2.50. 
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Use the postage paid Order Form on page 129 


BOOKS FOR YOU, FROM THE NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


You've told us. . .by your overwhelming response. . .that 
these 4 books really give you what you want. Here’s your 
great chance to get them —at real savings. 


Go With the Winners! 


Computers in the Classroom. 

Henry S. Kepner, Jr., Editor. 

The most comprehensive, understand- 
able, and practical book for teachers. 
Gives personalized suggestions for all 
grade levels and offers specific applica- 
tions for each content area. Offers in- 
triguing ideas for helping teachers open 
new worlds, and new ways, of learn- 
ing. (1829-X-00-DB) $8.95. 


Lesson Planning for Meaningful 
Variety in Teaching. 

Richard M. Henak. 

Distinguishing between variety and 
meaningful variety in the knowledge and 
implementation of teaching/learning 
techniques, and emphasizing the need for 
flexibility in responding to the many 
complexities of the daily classroom situa- 
tion, this book offers practical sugges- 
tions and guidelines for writing objec- 
tives, and planning lessons. 
(1515-0-10-DB) $8.95. 


Lesson Planning for 
ful Variety in 


Teacher Self-Assessment: 
A Means for Improving COOPERATION 
Classroom Instruction. IN THE 
Gerald D. Bailey. CLASSROOM. 
Examines the origins of teacher self- 
assessment, elaborations of the concept, 
and research on this vital topic. Pre- 
sents a series of interlocking strategies to 
help both experienced and beginning 
teachers identify and improve classroom 
teaching behavior. 

(1687-4-00-DB) $7.95 


Cooperation in the Classroom: 
Students and Teachers Together. 
James S. Cangelosi. 

Despite unfavorable student attitudes 
and disruptive behaviors. . .despite seem- 
ingly impossible teaching conditions 

.. .it is possible to elicit attention, ef- 
fort, and cooperative learning experi- 
ences in the classroom. This book tells 
you howto do it. (1690-4-00-DB) $7.95. 


1443-X-00-DB) No further discount on this special price, 
but YES. . .you can count it toward your FREE BONUS on the 
Order Form at the end of this section. 


COMBINATION DISCOUNT FOR TODAY’S EDUCA- 
TION, ONLY. Save money and get all four books— 


a $33.80 value—for ONLY $25.00. (Order by stock number 


The time to reserve your 
copy is NOW, because this 
book usually is a sellout. 


Each new edition is pub- 
lished in December with 160 
pages crammed full of ex- 


When you 


have to think 


amples, specifics, tables, 


The NEA Federal In- 


NEA FEDERAL INCOME charts, record-keeping in- come Tax Guide for Educa- 
about yo ur TAX GUIDE FOR EDUCA- formation and hundreds of tion Employees is the 
TION EMPLOYEES other valuable tips. standard, accepted leader in 


Income 


its field. You can be sure 

you will get the best possible 
advice with the new, 
Revised Edition. . .ready for 
shipment in December 

1985. Your remittance must 
accompany your order for 
this particular book. 
(1442-1-00-DB) $6.95. 


Every year thousands and 
thousands of educators use 
this constantly revised and 
updated book to take advan- 


Taxes... 
N E A wi | | tage of whatever special 

rules are allowed for the 
h e / p yo U profession. f 


Put yourself in this picture: 
Use the NEA Federal In- 
come Tax Guide to be sure 
you've saved yourself as 
much money as you can. 


It’s easy to order 


Everybody’s talking about 


Today’s the day to do something about it! 


NEA has the group of books you want to help you by 
GRADE LEVEL and by CONTENT AREAS 


TEACHER-WRITTEN ... TEACHER-APPROVED....FROM NEA 


READING in the Content Areas 


and 

ed for ... by GRADE LEVEL 

case Elements of Early Reading Reading Instruction in the Strategies in Teaching 

& Instruction. R. Baird Shuman. Middle School. Maryann and Reading: Secondary. 

. Concentrates on reading readi- Gary Manning. R. Baird Shuman. 
ness, basal readers, phonics, lin- Reviews philosophy and ratio- Considers both diagnosis and 
guistics, miscue analysis, and nale, teacher-developed materi- prescription, the nonreader, the 
dialects. als, reading improvement, rec- slow reader, and reading as- 
(1623-8-00-DB) $7.95. reational reading, and evaluation _ signments. (1716-1-00-DB) $7.95. 

methods. 


(1707-2-00-DB) $6.95. 


... Inthe CONTENT AREAS 


These five books are designed for If your students can’t understand 
teachers who are not experts in the teach- _ what they’re assigned to read. .. how can 
ing of reading. Each will help teachers they learn? Youcan teach them to read 
help their students in reading the assigned = and comprehend your specific content ma- 
textbooks and other materials, with terials. Choose from these individual 
concentration on how instruction can be books: 


built into the specific content area on a 


{ : Busi ion. 
practical, day-to-day basis. usiness Edueavan 


Mikulecky and Haugh. 
(3208-X-00-DB) $7.95. 


Direct—Action-oriented— Practical materials for: 


GIFTED and TALENTED 


Here are specific, concrete ways to help educators who 
(1) currently work with classes of gifted and talented students, 
or (2) are preparing to work with them. 


Characteristics and Identifica- 


quaracterotic® tion. (Second Edition) 
asad ests tacateons gram Desist Tuttle and Becker. 
ot oN sett i Developm 1 P = P 
Tabesstedt SES y au for Gifted ane This exceptional handbook incor- 
seer Hit : ‘Talented St porates both discussion and applica- 


tion by concepts, supplementary 
materials, and classroom activities. 
(0732-8-10-DB) $8.95. 


Program Design and Develop- 
ment. (Second Edition) 
Tuttle and Becker. 


This companion volume to Char- 
acteristics and Identification (above) 
focuses on rationale, curricular 
models, administrative design, evalu- 
ation, and teacher selection. 
(0733-6-10-DB) $8.95. 


Health/Physical Education. 
Bristow and Farstrup. 
(3206-3-00-DB) $7.95. 


Mathematics. Smith and Kepner. 
(3203-9-00-DB) $7.95. 


Science. Bechtel and Franzblau. 
(3201-2-00-DB) $7.95. 


Social Studies. Bullock and Hesse. 
(3202-0-00-DB) $7.95. 


Seven separate books for the 
content/level areas which are ex- 
tremely useful for teachers de- 
signing lessons for gifted and talent- 
ed students: 


1. Elementary. Mary J. Heim- 
berger. (0735-2-00-DB) $7.95. 


2. Middle School. Jill D. Wright. 
(0745-X-00-DB) $7.95. 


3. English. William W. West. 
(0734-4-00-DB) $5.95. 


4. Mathematics. George and Bart- 
kovich. (0738-7-00-DB) $5.95. 


5. Oral Communication/ 
Leadership. Paul G. Friedman. 
(0739-5-00-DB) $7.95. 


6. Science. William D. Romey. 
(0736-0-00-DB) $7.95. 


7. Social Studies. Paul D. Plow- 
man. (0737-9-00-DB) $5.95. 
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BOOKS FOR YOU, FROM THE NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


WRITING 
IN THE 
CONTENT 
AREAS 


A powerhouse of ideas to use There’s a special book for each with lists of ideas for each content 
in your classroom tomorrow grade level group: Elementary, Middle area and subject-related projects. Each 
a .regardless of what level School, Senior High. Each book written by Stephen N. Tchudi, with 
5 uses three stages: basic principles for coauthors. 
you teach, or what subject. the nonspecialist, model units and 2) Se 
lessons, and ideas for creating your own Writing in the Content Areas: 


; Elementary School. 
Every teacher needs to help acca eIN a death cs a 64 pp. (0776-X-00-DB) $5.95. 
tudents i thei iti The objective of Writing in the : ; ; 
students Improve their writing Content Areas is to help teachers Middle School/Junior High. 
skills and here’s how to do it. create situations where students 64 pp. (0777-8-00-DB) $5.95. 
want to write— want to write well. A Senior High School. 
wide range of writing forms and 80 pp. (0778-6-00-DB) $6.95. 
styles is offered for this purpose, along 


Do you have problems with 


DISCIPLINE? 


Classroom Discipline: Case Studies and Viewpoints. 
Sylvester Kohut, Jr. and Dale G. Range. 

The authors first present a comprehensive review of the 
theory, research, and practice of discipline and then devote the 
balance of the book to case studies which demonstrate spe- 


oer 


The Disruptive Student and the Teacher. 
L. Wendell Rivers. 


cific classroom behavior issues with possible solutions. Now in The author approaches this key issue through these three 
its third printing, this best seller has helped thousands of stages: general background and historical premises . . . objec- 
teachers improve their classroom management skills. tives which relate to the role of the teacher and the student 
(1491-X-00-DB) $7.95. _. . recommended techniques for classroom application. 


(1614-9-00-DB) $7.95. 


Maintaining Productive Student Behavior. 
(Revised Edition) Kevin J. Swick. 

The purpose is to clarify, organize, and implement a pro- 
cess by which professionals can examine disruptive behavior in 
their local settings, and initiate useful procedures to improve 
their particular educational climates. A model for improving be- 
havior is included. (1504-5-10-DB) $5.95. 


Developing Positive Student Self-Concept. 
(Second Edition) David L. Silvernail. 

A wide-ranging review of pertinent educational research is 
the root of this book . . . explored through classroom-oriented 
applications, activities, and methods. The relation between 
student self-concept and student discipline is clear and this book 
is a guide for helping teachers help students. 

(1692-0-00-DB) $6.95. 


Now you can have the comprehensive NEA in-service 


training program on Discipline. . . complete with a workshop plan 
for conducting EIGHT school-wide training sessions. Just ask us to send along the free 
information about this success-proven Kit. 
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Motivation and Teach- 
ing: A Practical Guide. 
Raymond J. Wlodkowski. 

A carefully organized, ex- 
tremely practical approach to 
structuring, on a daily ba- 
sis, plans to promote and re- 
store student motivation for 
learning. Contains 82 motiva- 
tion strategies and specifies 
how they can be applied in the 
classroom. 

(0751-4-00-DB) $11.95. See 


TEACHER-WRITTEN . 


i ivities 
anipulative Active 
es Bnd Games in ne 
Mathematics Glassroo! 


Manipulative Activities 
and Games in the Mathe- 
matics Classroom. Lee E. 
Vochko, Editor. Twenty-two 
practical, easy-to-adopt ap- 
proaches for involving stu- 
dents in mathematical con- 
cepts that are often 
troublesome for many 
teachers. A broad and varied 
viewpoint is reflected in the 
individual chapters. 
(1706-4-00-DB) $8.95. 


page 108 to learn how you can 
get this book at 20% discount. 


.. TEACHER-APPROVED....FROM NEA 


Here’s a Terrific Trio of BEST-SELLERS 


3 books 


Composition guaranteed 
ao sete ix to 
HELP YOU 
in the 
classroom 
Composition: A Media 
Approach. 
Frederick B. Tuttle, Jr. 4 


Explores the various ways 

of helping students develop 
their composition abilities 
through visually oriented activ- 
ities. Numerous classroom 
examples and projects are in- 
cluded, as well as suggest- 

ed approaches for individualiz- 
ing learning. 

(1499-5-00-DB) $6.95. 


————) CHILD ABUSE@—————— 


“All teachers should be required 

to read this material.” 

- Faith L. Garrold, Searsport, Maine 
Wisconsin 


Child Abuse and Neglect 
by Cynthia Crosson Tower 


Do you know how to recognize child 
abuse and neglect? Do you know how 
to validate your suspicion? Whom to 
tell? What happens once you report? 
Whether you have to go to court? 


Child Abuse 
and Neglect 


Handbook 


Plus, you receive a carefully selected 
Reference List of over 40 sources of ad- 
ditional readings. But that’s not all! 
You also receive over fifteen pages of 
appendices, including all kinds of 
charts and summaries that tell you who 
must report, where to report, how to 
report, and resources you can seek out 
for assistance. (0826-X-00-DB) $8.95. 


These are only two of the 34 components in NEA’s com- 
plete multimedia in-service training program. You can truly 
make a significant difference in the lives of children in your 
community if you organize, handle, and help prevent this most 


Use the postage paid Order Form on page 129 


“| hope all schools will order 
copies of this valuable reference.’’ 
- Evelyn Castellion, Wautoma, 


“,, .treats the subject in remark- 
ably practical detail.’’ - Joseph F. 
Bowman, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Legal Report: Questions Teach- 

ers Ask About Legal Aspects of Re- 
porting Child Abuse and Neglect 
Finally, an easy-to-understand expla- 
nation of the legal issues that surround 
the reporting of (or failure to report) 
child abuse and neglect. You receive 
state-by-state answers to such vital 
questions as ‘‘Who, ina school setting, 
is legally mandated to report child 
abuse ... ?”’ or ‘What legal action can 
be taken against the educator who 
does not report?” Plus 30 other vital 
questions most commonly asked by 
teachers. (0832-4-00-DB) $7.95. 


Questions 
Teachers Ask 
About Legal Aspea ts 


of Reporting 
Child Abuse and Neglect 


Cyechsn Crome Tower, bier 


inhumane problem in today’s world. For complete informa- 

tion on this training program, just ask us to send information on 
the NEA In-Service Training Kit, Child Abuse and Neglect. 
You'll be glad you did. . .and so will the children you will help. 
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Wantto | 
Gamble? 


t's February 14, 1985. That 


's the situation: | 
ee but that can’t solve our prob- 


means it’s Valentine Day. .- 


(= 


lem. Because today is the deadline for the NEA Profes- 
sional Library to deliver its Catalog of epee iaele ‘ 
teacher-approved materials for the 1985-86 edition o 


Today's Education. 
The problem is: We 


rate new publications now in 


have seven absolutely first- 
various stages of develop- 


| be ready by the time you read this. . and 
an you qo nies out on them. So, ap oa 
ble? We're guessing at what the prices will potent os 
fore they’re in final production. We're doing this Ju 
sure you know you can get them NOW. 
Here’s the offer: Order any one of these seven 


books at the prices shown. 


lf they’re /ess than what we 


i ey will be—you will automatically be credited 
ES races But if they‘re higher than Sao re 
guessing NOW (and the chances are pretty goo tags eu 
will be!), you will be guaranteed the lower pe 
low. . .regardless of what others may be paying Tor 


them. 


So it’s not really such a big gamble: \f these 


books are priced higher tha 
gain —maybe even save aS 


n we guess, you get a real bar- 
much as one, two, OF three 


dollars per book. If they're priced lower, yOu sale 
_. .regardless of how they're listed here. In oe" is 
really isn’t a gamble at all. You win every way: 


Corder tt Felt 


eA 


Economics in the School 
Curriculum, K-12. Mark C. 
Schug, Editor. This unique 
book gives a clear perspective 
on why students’ under- 
standing of the economics of 
everyday life is so critical, 
regardless of their course of 
study. Specific, practical, 
easy ideas for working eco- 
nomic concepts into every 
age group are provided. 
(1828-1-00-DB) $5.95. 
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Gordon H Felton, Manager 


NEA Professional Library 
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Developing Student De- 
cision-Making Skills. Sher- 
rel Bergmann and Gerald J. 
Rudman. Learn about curricu- 
lum design and specific 
teaching methods to help mid- 
dle school students develop 
problem-solving and decision- 
making abilities. The em- 
phasis is on values/self-aware- 
ness, information 

gathering, risk taking. 
(1528-2-00-DB) $5.95. 


E NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


re and Teachers 
Parents ane soe 


as Discipline 


Parents and Teachers as 
Discipline Shapers. Kevin J. 
Swick. A successful ap- 
proach to school discipline 
must involve the help and 
cooperation of teachers, 
administrators, parents, 

and students. This guide con- 
centrates on how teachers 
and parents can most effec- 
tively reinforce each other 
while helping the student. 
(1694-7-00-DB) $3.95. 


Fine Arts in the Curricu- 
lum. Frederick B. Tuttle, Jr., 
Editor. Looks at fine arts as 

a basic part of every student’s 
learning opportunity. In- 
cludes a wide variety of view- 
points and contains the re- 
port on a series of discussions 
with teachers who were fi- 
nalists for, or winners of 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Awards in Arts Education. 
(1531-2-10-DB) $5.95. 


It’s easy to order books from NEA . . . and get a discount! 


Critical Thinking Skills. 
Marcia Heiman and Joshua 
Slomianko. Few topics are 
more important to educators 
today than how solid, cre- 
ative thinking skills can be 
developed in students. This 
important publication offers 
a myriad of suggestions 

and teaching strategies to help 
you. It’s the one book you 
must have to advance your 
teaching skills in the way to 
which students will react most 
positively. (1693-9-00-DB) $4.95. 


~ 


Teacher-Written Student 
Tests. Patrick W. Miller and 
Harley E. Erickson. Here is 
an invaluable teacher’s hand- 
book for planning, creating, 
administering, and assessing 
classroom tests. The book 

is loaded with specific exam- 
ples throughout and the fi- 
nal section presents. . .subject 
by subject. . .actual test 
questions. (1529-0-00-DB) $4.95. 


a & 


Student-Centered’ 
Teaching for Increased Par- 
ticipation. James Kelly. 

Here is a very practical guide 
for helping your students 

plan and work with peers on 
activities designed to 

arouse interest, encourage in- 
quiry, stimulate questions, 
and promote higher-level 
thinking skills. A model of 

the student-centered approach 
is provided. 

(1527-4-00-DB) $5.95. 


scount! 


TEACHER-WRITTEN... 


ABSOLUTELY... 


These NEA 
materials 

are 
GUARANTEED 
to help you. 


Teacher Burnout. 

Alfred S. Alschuler, Editor 

With Teacher Burnout you 

will be able to 

® recognize early signs of 
stress 

© reduce work-related 
stressors 

¢ choose self-enhancing 
responses 


This book is useful for indi- 
vidual teachers, and it includes 
a Workshop Guide and ac- 
tivities for a group setting. 
(1680-7-00-DB) $7.95. 


The Teaching and Learning 
Process. Terry W. Blue. 


Sometimes we get so in- 
volved with the day-to-day 
strategies that we need to 

be reminded of the larger con- 
text to find new directions. 
Use The Teaching and Learn- 
ing Process (with emphasis 
on identification) to get per- 
spectives on the learner, 

the teacher, instructional con- 
tent, instruction and pre- 
scription, application, and 
evaluation. 

(1684-X-00-DB) $7.95. 


TEACHER-APPROVED....FROM NEA 


Unifinished Stories for 

the Elementary Classroom. 
Elizabeth Hirzler Weiner, Editor. 
This book is an all-time fa- 
vorite of teachers all across the 
country. It takes all the ef- 

fort out of using stories in the 
classroom by giving you 56 
unfinished stories, categorized 
for easy reference, preced- 

ed by a paragraph for quick 
identification, and followed 

by discussion topics. 
(1678-5-00-DB) $7.95. 


volume is available in each of these areas: 


a distinguished group of professional ma- 
terials for the entire educational commu- 
nity. These widely praised books are de- 
signed to instill or renew a commitment 
to education. . 
sound educational practices for the benefit of students. . .and to advance the role of the 
profession to the standards we all desire. A separate, action-oriented, comprehensive 


-to follow or 


instigate 


English. R. Baird Shuman, Editor. 
(3151-2-00-DB) $9.95. 

Physical Education. 

Celeste Ulrich, Editor. 
(3159-8-00-DB) $9.95. 

Science. Mary Budd Rowe, Editor. 
(3161-X-00-DB) $11.95. 


Social Studies. Jack Allen, Editor. 
(3163-6-00-DB) $9.95. 


LOOK and LISTEN while you LEARN 


FILMSTRIPS 


(Each full-color, sound film- 
strip averages 12 minutes 
viewing time; with printed 
Guide and Overview.) 


Teaching Learning Dis- 
abled Students. Explores the 
definition, and identifica- 
tion, of the varied types of 
learning disabilities and 

gives techniques for maximiz- 
ing learning opportunities. 
(1129-5-20-DB) 

See price below. 


Recognizing Child Abuse 
and Neglect. Concentrates 
on indicators all educational 
employees can learn to identi- 
fy and take action on in 

cases of physical, emotional, 


Use the postage paid Order Form on page 129 


or sexual abuse, and neglect. 
(0829-4-10-DB) 
See price below. 


Nonverbal Communica- 
tion. Reveals the countless 
ways in which students and 
teachers reinforce, negate, or 
contradict the verbal mes- 
sages they send or receive. 
(1131-7-10-DB) 

See price below. 


Each filmstrip is $32.95. 
Take advantage of this one- 
time-only introductory 
price for Today’s Education 
readers and pay ONLY 

$25 per filmstrip. No further 
discount allowed on this 
very low price, but be sure 
to count it on your FREE 
BONUS on the Order Form. 


AUDIO CASSETTES 


(Each audio presentation 
averages 17 minutes listening 
time; with printed Overview.) 


© Discipline and Motiva- 
tion. Raymond J. Wlod- 
kowski. (1620-3-10-DB) 


* Teaching Reading 
Comprehension. Roger Farr. 
(1179-1-10-DB) 


¢ Blue Is for Sky, Pink Is 
for Watermelon. Eve Mer- 
riam reads selections from 
her antisexist poems. 
(0573-2-10-DB) 

See prices below. 

Each audio cassette is 
$10.95. Take advantage of 
this one-time-only intro- 
ductory price and pay 
ONLY $8.00 per cassette. 
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As a teacher you 


things easier for yourself with these teacher-tested ways of making 
your classroom a more alive, vital, and creative place to be. 


They'll enable you to say, more strongly than ever, 
“I’m proud to be a teacher.” 


Student Team Learning. 
An overview and practical 
guide to motivate students’ 
active participation in their 
own learning. This is a 
teacher-guided, independent 
approach in which groups 
of students teach and learn 
from each other. You get 
three successful team ap- 
proaches, forms, work- 
sheets, and a sample unit. 
(1827-3-00-DB) $7.95. 


Field Trips. This guide and 
plan will help you make field 
trips easier, more orga- 
nized, and more beneficial for 
you and your students. The 
book is divided into sections: 
background information, 
conducting field trips from 
planning through evalua- 
tion (including a sample 
checklist and forms), and 
specific ideas and strategies, 
including subject-oriented 
trip ideas. 

(1683-1-00-DB) $6.95. 


TEACHER-WRITTEN... TEACHER-APPROVED....FROM NEA 


Futurism and Future 
Studies. We can hardly ex- 
pect people to think wisely 
about the future if their educa- 
tion is focused solely on the 
past and present. The only 
place most people will ever 
learn the necessary skills is in 
the classroom — your class- 
room. Presents a thorough ap- 
proach for you to incorpo- 
rate into your curriculum, 
including suggestions on 

key issues and how to present 


them. 
(1803-6-10-DB) $6.95. 


Local History. Learn the 
best methods to involve stu- 
dents in a project of re- 
searching, writing, and pub- 
lishing the history of their 
community. You will profit by 
these real-life experiences 
and tips that will help you 
avoid trial and error. Get 
step-by-step suggestions from 
inception to completion! 
(1682-3-00-DB) $6.95. 


“NEA GUARANTEES MY BOOK. .. 


Use this convenient, postage 
paid, Order Form today. Don’t 
forget to check the BONUS 
OFFER ... you may qualify for 
a free book. (If the Order Form 
is missing, send your request to 


NEA Professional Library 
P.O. Box 509 
West Haven 
Connecticut 
06516.) 


Motivation and Teaching 


will make a valuable difference in your 
teaching life.’’ - Raymond J. Wlodkowski. 


See page 108 to learn how you can receive 
this valuable book at a 20%, discounted price 
as your first selection of 

THE NEA PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
BOOK CLUB 


Use the postage paid Order Form on page 129 


ive 
price 
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Postage Paid Order Form 


Use your NEA members’ discount to save money: 

2-4 books, 10%; 5 or more books, 20%; not applicable to 
items in this Catalog marked “’no further discount,”’ 

or the Bonus Offer. 


TO: NEA Professional Library, P.O. Box 509, 
West Haven, CT 06516 


WA ves! Please ship the guaranteed materials listed 
below, and apply my NEA members’ discount, 
where applicable. 


Name FREE BONUS OFFER. 


If your order totals $40 or more, 
RGGI check here 0 ¢€————. 


City, State, Zip Your free copy will be shipped, 
ae with our compliments, 
NEA member? (Yes CO No with your order. 


*Prices subject to change without notice, excluding the books on page 126. 


FREE BONUS OFFER Payment: (check one) 


0 1. Remittance enclosed (check or money order). 


If your order NEA pays the postage and handling charges. 
totals $40 OR 
or more 0) 2. Please bill me. Postage and handling charges will 
you will get be added to invoice. Minimum charge for billing 
‘ $10.00. 
this book OR 
absolutely free! O CHARGETO MY: 0 VISA 0 MASTERCARD 
You will use this NO. 
popular handbook 
time and time EXP. DAT 
er SIGNATUR 
A big part of effective teaching is Minimum credit card purchase $15.00 
knowing what kind of assessment will 
give you meaningful information. 
Evaluating Students by Classroom (pa—By\ inahurry? 
Observation gives exceedingly use- < es £ 
ful, detailed procedures for developing in- Call your order: 
formal or formal observations that you (203) 934-2669. 


can count on. 


FOLLOW 
DIRECTIONS 
ON 

REVERSE SIDE 
TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
POSTAGE PAID 
ENVELOPE. 
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It’s stimulating, motivating, flexible, complete with today’s NEWS, 
MONEY, SPORTS, and LIFE. . . 94% of the teacher users rate it excellent 
or good . .. it’s CLASSLINE, USA TODAY’s education program. It helps 
students improve reading, writing and problem-solving skills. 


With a 50% scholastic discount rate of 25¢ per copy for classroom sets, 
USA TODAY is affordable and can be delivered on a flexible schedule 
along with these FREE Curriculum Guides — Reading/Language Arts, 
Elementary, Current Events, Issues and Problems and 
Economics/Business. 


To find out more about CLASSLINE, call us today. And just for calling, 
we'll send you USA TODAY’s Handbook for Educators,FREE. You'll get 
a behind-the-scenes look at USA TODAY, the media phenomenon, along 
with a preview of CLASSLINE programs for the 1985-86 school year. 


Call today for your FREE Handbook, 
or to order USA TODAY. 


Alabama _ (800)368-3024, x 5316 Nebraska (800)368-3024 x53 16/(402)341-2992 
Alaska (206)882-3324 Nevada (800}368-3024 x53 16/(702)362-1988 
Arizona - (B00)325-5333/(602) 961-6000 New Hampshire -_ (800)368-3024. x 5316 
Arkansas _ (800)368-3024, x 5316 New Jersey (N)  (B00}223-7789/(201)343-2718 
California(N) _. (800)368-1883/(4 15}283-7660 New Jersey (S) (800)523-1281/(609)662-4700 
Cailifornia(S) (800)922-9150/(7 14)554-4900 _ (800)633-7381 
Colorado - ({800)257-7017/(303)850-7444 New York (NYC) (800)522-0566/(7 18)631-0600 
Connecticut (800)223-7789/(203)659-35: York (W)- (800)368-3024 x53 16/(716)695-7211 
Delaware (800}235-9 100/(302)573-2259 Carolina {800)532-0062/(704)527-4472 
oc. _ (800)638-2222/(703)644-4706 North Dakota (800)368-3024, x 5316 
Fiorida(N) (800)432-2174/(305)857-0921 j (800)24 1-8094/(5 13)821-8770/ 
Fiorida(S) {800}433-0004//305)484-0800 {614)846-3766 
Georgia (800)368-3024 x53 16/(404)299-3837 Oklahoma (800)368-3024, x 5316 
Hawaii (808}945-1125 Oregon {800)872-8060/(503)626-2363 
idaho _ (800)368-3024, x 5316 Pennsylvania (W)  (800)822-2039//412)963-0808 
Gros - (800)321-5278/(312)953-2111 Pennsylvania (E) _ (800)222-2776/(215)251-0320 
indiana (800}824-1346/(317)359-7314 Rhode _ {800)368-3024. x 5316 
jowa | (800)368-3024. x 5316 South i (860)532-0062/(704)527-4472 

: - (800)222-1470/816)241-7700 South Dakota {800}368-3024 x 5316 
Kentucky | (800)543-4002 Tennessee {800)252-1USA/{615)252-1USA 
Louisiana _ (BOOJUSA-TDAY/(504)733-4700 Texas (N) (800}442-6721/(214)484-3994 
Maine =—s—“‘iétBOO}BGB-3024 5316 Texas (S) {800}392-5894/(7 13}944-0208 
Maryland - _ (800)638-2222/(301)298-5580 Utah (800)824-4179/4801)973-0755 

462-5506/(6 1 71935-4556 Vermont (800)368-3024 x 5316 

Michigan - (800)22 1-1848/(313}548-7000 Virginia (800}638-22224703}644-4706 
Minnesota _ (800)368-3024 x53 16/16 12)646-4 100 i (800)368-3024 x53 16/(206)882-3324 
Mississippi _(800)222-8015 West Virginia (800}368-3024. x 5316 
Missouri - . (800)892-8726/(816)241-7700 i ({800)368-3024 x5316/(414)786-4998 
Montana (800}824-4179 i (800)824-4179 


Or write: CLASSLINE, P.O. Box 500 CLE, 
Washington, D.C. 20044 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 3 & 16 


The national newspaper — 
with local service to 
your classroom. 


USA TODAY’s 


Handbook for Educators 


A close-up look at USA TODAY and its education program CLASSLINE. 
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Cut Your 
Grading 
Time 
From 
Hours 

To 
Minutes! 


Finally, you can put an end to 
tedious and time-consuming grading 
computations. Because now you can 
grade your students quickly, easily 
and accurately with the new Grade- 
Matic 100 grading calculator. 

¢ Enter and average strings of /etter 
grades in seconds - even ‘‘weighting”’ 
grades for major projects or tests — 
using the GradeMatic’s patented 
letter-grade keyboard. Then just press 
the ‘‘Student Average’? key and 
instantly the correct final grade is 
displayed. 

e Average numerical scores - for a 
single test or assignment or for a 
semester's worth of tests and assign- 
ments — just as easily. You set the high 
and low passing point totals and the 
GradeMatic assigns the proper grade. 

e Automatically keeps class aver- 
age for up to 99 students, includes a 
Stop Watch/Timer Alarm, and works 
as a standard math calculator with 
percent, memory and battery-saving 
auto shut-off. 

Comes complete with replaceable 
batteries (avg. life 1,000 hrs.}, easy-to- 
follow instructions, 1-Year Warranty 
and sturdy vinyl carrying case. And 
you may add an optional fine-grain 
leather case or have your initials hot- 
stamped in rich gold on either kind of 
case. 

With the time you save on your 
first marking period alone, the $39.95 
GradeMatic 100 will pay for itself. 
And you'll enjoy years of care-free 
grading. Plus, it's tax deductible for 
teachers. 

So cut your grading time from hours 
to minutes this school year. Order 
your GradeMatic 100 grading calcu- 
lator today. Mail coupon or call toll 
free 24 hours, 7 days a week - 
1-800-854-8075 (in Calif., 1-800- 


231-0546). 
*14-Day Money-Back eee 
ason you re not 
ed 3 fade Matic 100, simply inane 
i jain two weeks fora nd 
nt IL No questions as ed. 


in fu 


Calculated Industries, Inc, 
2010 N. Tustin Ave., Suite B 
Orange, CA 92665 


O Please rush me ________ GradeMatic 100 grading calculator(s) for only $39.95 (plus 


$3.50 shipping and handling each). 


SAVE! 5 or more $37 ea. with free shipping to one location with one check or charge. 


(Calif. res. add 6% tax.} 


O Please include ______ optional leather case{s) at $10 ea. (regularly $12.95). 


Color: O Burgundy Brown 


Print here: L_4 1 


Name 


ed 


| 
: 


GradeMatic 100” 
Grading Calculator 


Ent Gr 


“Enter Grade” - So simple to use, the Grade- 
Matic 100 leads you through grading by asking 
questions on the large LCD read-out 


4 3.66.- A-— 


NUMBER G.P.A. GRADE 


The GradeMatic 100 lets you enter and aver- 
age letter grades directly or convert numerical 
scores to letter grades 


43 55 


MINUTES SECONDS 


Even has a Stop-Watch/ Timer Alarm feature so 
you Can time tests or other activities. 


Compact (2% x 5% x ¥%"') and lightweight (5 
oz), the GradeMatic fits easily in pocket or purse. 


Educators Agree: 


‘I can't believe the time I save with 
this wonderful invention! It's so easy 
even my students can use it to average 
their grades." Gary Geivet, Santiago 
Elementary, Santa Ana, Calif. 

“I moved from 30 hours per grading 
period (to average grades} tolessthan 10 
using the GradeMatic 100.” Sherrie D. 
Morritz, Grandview Jr. High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

“Best teachers aid yet! Makes grade 

averaging fun!" Virginia Mattingly, 
South Spencer High School, Rockport, 
Ind. 
GradeMatic 100 is trademarked by Calculated 
Industries and carries US. Patent Nos. 3470368 
and 4048484. Please note: Imprinted leather 
cases are not refundable. 


ee eee (Clip and Mail) ---------------------------------------5 


Call TOLL FREE 24 Hrs. Everyday 
1-800-854-8075 


(In Calif., 1-800-231-0546) 
or (714) 921-1800 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


O Check enclosed for entire amount of orderincluding 6% sales tax if delivered in Calif. 


Charge to: OOVISA Oj MasterCard 
Card # 


Am Exp 
Exp. Date = 


Sign Here 


i 
H 
H 
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H O Optional gold initials hot-stamped on either kind of case include $1.00 per initial. 
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Susan Howe's class 
just taught her a lesson 
about insurance. 


She thought teaching her high school students 
to be smart insurance consumers would be like 
pulling teeth. 

Turns out she had a lot to learn. 

With the Allstate “Consumer's Guide to Insurance 
for High School Students,’ Susan gained a 
valuable overview of the insurance business in 
general. So she could plan 10 dynamic lessons 
on everything from insurance history to buying 
tips to career opportunities. Lessons that hit home 
with today’s aware, consumer-oriented teens. 

You can do the same with your class. The 
56-page guidebook includes prepared quizzes, 
suggested homework assignments, even eight 
overhead transparencies. To get yours, simply 
clip and return the coupon. 


a eee ee ae 2 DO locat 
censure: Affairs, Allstate Insurance Company 2 el to i 
Ice" oO 1n 
| Allstate Plaza, F-3, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 | _ 
Please send me. copies of the Allstate me you tr 
| “Consumer's Guide to Insurance for High School | 2 can ust 
Students.’ I've enclosed $3.00 for each copy, by 
| check payable to Allstate Insurance Company, DISCOU 
| Name | 'D EXTE 
| School or Organization cial intr 
Address | , gh Ne 
| ce | 6 ect 3 i ee | 4 Z AE. 
ie (Please allow six weeks for delivery.) a = ship Sé 
Phi ker Mee, Se can oo a eee oe eee Dlication 
‘ Beive 25% 
Together, we can make a difference. ining 
® T take a 
= prograr 
plication 


dit car 
528-605 
3) 684-70 


Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 
CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


50% Hotel/Motel 
iscounts Available 


Now available in this issue of Today’s 
ucation is a special half price rate pro- 
am for those travelers to enjoy sub- 
santial savings of 50% off hotel expenses 
d stay at the best accommodations at 
articipating leading hotels, motels and 
sxury resorts that include Marriotts, 
neratons, Holiday Inns, Stouffers, 
mada Inns, Howard Johnsons, Trav- 
Jodge, plus many others. 

Members receive 50% discounts on 
edging accommodations with the Travel 
smerica Coupon Book. Those who will 
= traveling on auto trips, vacations, 
eekend getaways, trips to your favorite 
mer and winter resorts, or visiting 
sends and relatives will find this pro- 
sam a must. 


SAVE 50% ON NEXT HOTEL STAY. 
sa Travel America member you receive 
=% off the regular published rates as 
icated on each individualized coupon 
ich gives a complete description of 
ility, nearby attractions and restric- 
s, if any. Obviously you can save as 
ch as $100 or more on a single trip, or 
ke a trip that ordinarily you didn’t 
you could afford. 


COMPARE THESE SAVINGS. This 
should more than pay for itself the 
¢ time you use it. When you consider 
= example of a three-night stay in a 
sel that cost $48.00 per night, the reg- 
er published rate charge would be 
.00, but as a Travel America member 
pay only half the price and save 


— 


CHAINWIDE DISCOUNTS. In- 
sded at no extra charge are chainwide 
scounts of 10% to 25% at Marriotts, 
mada, and Howard Johnson's in over 
0 locations almost anywhere you 
el to in the U.S. and Canada. The 
2 you travel the more you'll save, and 
= can use them as often as you wish. 


DISCOUNTS OF 25% ON MEALS 
"~D EXTENDED MEMBERSHIP. As a 
ecial introductory offer starting now 
ugh November 30, 1985, all mem- 
=s will receive up to 15 months of mem- 
ship service from date of this 
Slication at no extra charge, plus 
sive 25% discounts at restaurants and 
= dining establishments nationwide. 
1% take advantage of this money-sav- 
© program, complete and mail your 
lication with payment today. For 
dit card orders, call toll-free 
528-6050, ext. 1286. Inquiries call 
684-7000. 


Save 50% Off Hotel B 


You'll never pay full price 
while saving 50% at over 1000 
leading hotels and motels 
nationwide 


Afford the Best and Pay Less 

With the Travel America at Half Price 
coupon book you receive 50% dis- 
counts on your lodging accommoda- 
tions at participating leading hotels, 
motels and luxury resorts that include 
Marriotts, Hiltons, Sheratons, 
Holiday Inns, Stouffers, Ramada 
Inns, Howard Johnsons, Best West- 
erns, plus hundreds of other famous 
name accommodations in major cities 
and almost every state including 
Hawaii, Canada, and abroad. 

Enjoy 15 Month Membership 

This Year and Next 

Each member receives the advanced 
‘86 edition of the Travel America Book 
with all coupons good through 
December 31, 1986. That's right, one 
year plus several months extra to enjoy 
these 50% discounts. 

Consider These Examples 

of Savings 

This plan should not only pay for itself 
the first time you use it, but will offer 


Offer Expires November 30, 1985 


SPECIAL HOTEL OFFER 
| ONE YEAR PLUS UP TO 3 MONTHS — ONLY $29.95 


| MAIL TODAY FOR 
| FREE 15-DAY TRIAL 


substantial savings throughout the 
year. For example, from your book 
select a weekend getaway to a favorite 
city or resort for a three night stay 
that costs $126.00. . . you pay only 
$63.00. Travel on an auto or business 
trip and take a one-night stop over in 
a room that costs $52.00 per night 

. . . you pay only $26.00. . . vacation 
in Disney World for seven days and six 
nights that costs $228 for your hotel 
stay... you pay only $114. 

In these three trips alone you saved 
$203, and it afforded you the luxury 
of first class accommodations. 
SPECIAL RESTAURANT OFFER— 
25% OFF FOOD PURCHASES 

Now while traveling save additional 
expenses of 25% discounts on your 
meals at restaurants in major cities 
nationwide. They apply to the total bill 
for one to four people dining together. 
Free Rand McNally Koad Atlas 
Members get a Rand McNally Pocket 
Road Atlas as a bonus gift. This Atlas 
features full color maps of all 50 
states, Canada and Mexico. 

No-Risk 15-Day Trial 

Examine your book for 15 days and, if 
for any reason you are not completely 
satisfied, simply return it for a full 
refund guarantee of $29.95. The 
Road Atlas remains yours to keep 
free. There is absolutely no risk 
except to know that your next hotel 
stay will be 50% less than what you 
expected to pay. 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS ONLY 
CALL TOLL FREE 
800-528-6050 EXT. 1286 


| Yes! Send me the TA book at $29.95 that includes postage, insurance, and special handling. | may cancel I 


| within 15 days for a full refund of $29.95 if unused or undamaged, and keep the Rand McNally Road Atlas. ! 


Name (Please print or 
Address (No P.0. Box Accepted 


Telephone Business 


Card # 


0 Payment Enclosed () MasterCard (] VISA Signature 


Mail To: TRAVEL AMERICA AT HALF PRICE, 901 N. Columbus Street, Alexandria, VA 22314 


INQUIRIES CALL (703) 684-7000 
I Please allow 4 weeks delivery. Use street address only to facilitate UPS delivery. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
1 
I 
Expiration Date ! 
l 
I 


©1985 National Travel Services 


FOR FREE INFORMATION ONLY, CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 1 


Help Them 


Score 


Their Best. 


Send for these FREE Teacher’s Manuals 


Here's help in organizing classes, workshops and programs that 
will help students score their best on college entrance exams. 

These two free manuals, “Prepare Your 
Students to Take the SAT” and “Prepare 


Your Students to Take the ACT”, are de- 
signed for use with Cliffs Test Preparation 
Guides. They'll help you show students 
how to make the most of their preparation 
time...help them concentrate on their 
weak areas and learn strategies that can 
boost confidence and test-taking efficiency. 
Send for your free manuals today. We'll in- 
clude information on Cliffs Test Prepara- 
tion Guides and related instructional films. 


Write today: c/o Faculty Coordinator 
Cliffs Test Preparation Guides 


PO. Box 80728 


Lincoln, NE 68501 


fiiffs. 
NOES 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 11 


conomic 
ducation 


Amoco Corporation sponsors The 
Kingdom of Mocha, a 26-minute 
animated film providing an enter- 
taining introduction to economic 
education. Mocha, the favorite and 
most often used teaching aid of 
economic education teachers, has 
been seen by more than 24 million 
students and adults. 


The film can be purchased for 
$300. Mail your check or money 
order to: Amoco Films, MC 3705, 
P.O. Box 5910-A, Chicago, IL 
60680. The film is also distributed 
free by Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Film Scheduling Center, 5000 
Park Street North, St. Petersburg, 
FL 33709. < 
Om 
(@MOCO) 
Amoco Corporation 
CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 20 


Sail a tall 
ship toa 
small island. 


Running with the wind to great ports 
o’call in the exotic Caribbean. For ‘old 
salts’ and ‘landlubbers; join intimate 
fun-loving shipmates for ‘barefoot’ 
adventure under white sails. 

6 days from $425. 

Send for FREE color Great Adventure 
Booklet. 


Windjammer 
Barefoot Cruises 
Box 120, Dept. Miami Beach, FL 33119-0120 


TOLL FREE 1-800-327-2600 
1-800-432-3364 (in FL) 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 23 


Create a 
Button 


with 


see 


irnit 
ee 3 (ay 

Creating big, color- a> = 
ful pin-back buttons 
is fun for your class, especially when you can personalize 
them with their favorite sayings, slogans or drawings. With 
a little imagination you can make buttons for the school 
athletic teams, the choir, band, and any booster clubs and 
organizations. With Badge-A-Minit, making buttons is fast 
and easy and lots of fun for everyone. The Starter Kit con- 
tains everything you need to get started 
for only $24.95! Order one today or send 
for a FREE 48 page catalog containing 
the entire Badge-A-Minit line of button 
making machines and accessories. 


Badge-A-Minit, Dept. TO885 

348 North 30th Rd., LaSalle, IL 61301 

Phone (815) 224-2090 

O Send me your FREE 48 page catalog and idea book 
. Get me started! Send me a Badge-A-Minit Starter Kit 

for only $24.95 plus $1.75 shipping. (IL residents add 

& $1.50 tax) 

LJ visa (J MasterCard 


(] American Express 


Credit Card # 


Exp. Date 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip _ 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


A defense 
against cancer 
can be cooked up 
in your kitchen. 
There is evidence that 

diet and cancer are related. 
Follow these modifications in 


your daily diet to reduce 
chances of getting cancer: 


1. Eat more high-fiber foods 
such as fruits and vegetables 
and whole-grain cereals. 

2. Include dark green and 
deep yellow fruits and vegeta- 
bles rich in vitamins A and C. 
3. Include cabbage, broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, kohlrabi and 
cauliflower. 

4. Be moderate in consump- 
tion of salt-cured, smoked, and 
nitrite-cured foods. 

5. Cut down on total fat in- 
take from animal sources and 
fats and oils. 


6. Avoid obesity. 


7. Be moderate in consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 


No one faces cancer alone. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’ 


SETTING 


THE COURSE 


Oaralyn Gatianury 


O ver 7,500 NEA members gathered in Washington, D.C. June 30- 
July 3 as delegates to the Association’s Representative Assembly. 
In four full days of discussion and debate, the delegates reelected 

NEA President Mary Hatwood Futrell, Vice-President Keith Geiger, 
and Executive Committee members Jim Lewis and Ed Foglia. The 
delegates also adopted a $97.5 million NEA budget for the coming year 
and set the Association’s official policies. 

Those policies appear—in full—in the pages that follow. NEA Reso- 
lutions are a formal expression of opinion and intent that guide the 
Association’s general direction. The NEA New Business Items man- 
date specific Association activities, and the NEA Legislative Program 
sets forth the federal legislative policies of the Association. 


Joe Di Dio / Carolyn 
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lyn Salisbury 


Me 


Legislative Program for the 99th Congress 
Adopted by the 1985 NEA Representative Assembly 


aff 


PREAMBLE 

The National Education Association 
through adoption of the Legislative Program 
by the Representative Assembly sets forth 
the federal legislative policies of the 
organization. 

NEA is committed to excellence in educa- 
tion through a true partnership of the federal, 
state, and local levels of government. It 
seeks provision of federal resources and pro- 
grams to assist state and local governments 
with their responsibility to enhance educational 
excellence and to assure equal educational 
opportunity as well as to assist in the provi- 
sion of resources for the maintenance and 
operation of the public schools, and colleges 
and universities. 

NEA will initiate specific educational mea- 
sures in the Congress, as proposed in the NEA 
Open Letter to America on Schools, Stu- 
dents, and Tomorrow, at the direction of the 
NEA Board of Directors. Such legislative 
initiatives, in addition to the activities spelled 
out in this Legislative Program, will assist 
state and local school districts in meeting the 
goal of educational excellence for every 
child. 

NEA also seeks improvement in the pro- 
fessional status and personal economic security 
of all members; adequate protection and en- 
forcement of civil and human rights; and pres- 
ervation and advancement of good public 
policy. 

NEA supports federal legislation consis- 
tent with its principles in these areas and op- 
poses legislation detrimental to these goals. 
The NEA lobbying resources to achieve these 
ends are grouped into three Tiers of activity. 


First Tier: NEA Priority Legislative Initia- 
tives. Legislative issues developed and pro- 
posed by NEA which require continuing 
high activity levels to meet the goal 

Second Tier: Current Priority Congres- 
sional Issues. Legislative issues initiated by 
the Congress or the Administration which re- 
quire continuing NEA activity 

Third Tier: NEA Continuing Legislative 
Concerns. Legislative issues which are con- 
stantly monitored and where activity is un- 
dertaken when matters arise of their own merit 
in the Congress. 

Note: The following is the Legislative 
Program adopted by the 1985 Representative 
Assembly. The official version of the Pro- 
gram will appear in the 1985-86 NEA Hand- 
book to be published this Fall. 


FIRST TIER: NEA PRIORITY LEGIS- 
LATIVE INITIATIVES 


I. Increased Federal Funding for 
Education 

NEA supports assisting local schools by 
providing a level of federal funding which 
equals one-third of the total expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary education 
through a program of general aid and cate- 
gorical assistance. 

@ General aid assists local and state agen- 
cies in meeting their responsibility to maintain 
and operate the public schools. Specifically, 
NEA supports full funding for the American 
Defense Education Act which establishes a 
program of local incentive grants for excel- 
lence in public schools based on the develop- 
ment and implementation of a locally based 


plan to improve areas—such as mathematics, 
science, foreign language, communications, 
technology instruction, and guidance and 
counseling—which are critical to our national 
interest. 

® Categorical assistance is made avail- 
able to local education agencies for targeted 
special-needs populations. Specifically, NEA 
supports adequate funding for impact aid; aid 
for the disadvantaged; desegregation assis- 
tance; assistance for English-deficient students; 
foreign language and international studies 
programs; vocational education; American 
Indian/Alaska Native education; magnet 
schools; migrant education; education for the 
handicapped and for the gifted and talented; 
refugee education; child nutrition programs; 
and aid for school libraries. 

NEA also supports federal funding for 
postsecondary education, including programs 
of institutional, scholar, and student support; 
grants to support vital research functions; stu- 
dent financial assistance to assure access and 
choice for all qualified students who wish to 
pursue postsecondary education regardless of 
personal financial means; and support for the 
historically Black colleges and developing 
institutions. 

NEA opposes federal control of local 
schools. 


II. Collective Bargaining* 

NEA supports a federal statute that would 
guarantee meaningful collective bargaining 
rights to the employees of public schools, 
colleges, and universities. This statute should 
allow for the continued operation of state 
statutes that meet federally established mini- 
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mum standards and should assure that col- 
lege and university faculty are not excluded 
from coverage because of their participation 
in a faculty senate or other system of institu- 
tional governance. 

NEA objectives can best be achieved by a 
federal collective bargaining statute that is 
based on the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce, and the February 1985 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in Garcia y, San Antonio Metropolitan Transit 
Authority indicates that this type of statute 
would be constitutional. The focus of NEA’s 
legislative effort should be to secure Con- 
gressional action under the Commerce Power, 
although other relevant sources of Congres- 
sional power—including the Spending Power— 
should not be ignored. 

NEA’s commitment to securing a federal 
collective bargaining statute for the employees 
of public schools, colleges, and universities 
remains constant. The Action Plan for collec- 
tive bargaining in support of this commit- 
ment will be reassessed on a continuing basis. 


SECOND TIER: CURRENT PRIORITY 
CONGRESSIONAL ISSUES 


I. Asbestos Abatement* 

NEA supports federal assistance to remove 
or contain friable asbestos which threatens 
health and safety in the public schools. 
Therefore, NEA supports immediate abate- 
ment through development of funding mech- 
anisms for grants and/or loans for school 
districts. NEA supports sufficient training 
and proper safety protection for school person- 
nel or others charged with identifying and/or 
removing friable asbestos. NEA supports pro- 
vision of a program to financially protect in- 
dividuals damaged by asbestos. 


Il. Civil and Human Rights Protection* 

NEA supports preserving and strengthen- 
ing basic civil and human rights under law; 
and eliminating barriers restricting the indi- 
vidual exercise of rights. NEA supports vigor- 
ous enforcement of civil rights laws, 
including desegregation activities and pro- 
grams for American Indians, through full 
funding and appropriate Administration ac- 
tions. NEA supports full equality and oppor- 
tunity—economic and educational—for women 
including the addition of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution; and reproduc- 
tive freedom without governmental interven- 
tion. NEA supports the use of affirmative 
action to redress historical patterns of 
discrimination. NEA supports academic 
freedom. 

NEA opposes infringement of the princi- 
ples of religious freedom through the introduc- 
tion of sectarian practices in the public 
schools; efforts to restrict or end federal court 
jurisdiction in civil rights matters including 
restrictions on the use of busing as an avail- 
able option to achieve desegregation; and in- 
ternment or containment of racially identifiable 
segments of society. NEA opposes federal 
restraints on the freedom of inquiry. 


Ill. Department of Education 

NEA supports a Cabinet-level Department 
of Education which provides positive national 
leadership, including responsibility for fully 
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funding the federal share of the partnership for 
public education. 

NEA opposes actions which would erode, 
whether directly or indirectly, the appropriate 
positive role of the Department of Education 
or undermine the appropriate federal role in 
public education through budgetary, regula- 
tory, or other measures. 


IV. Education and National Security 
NEA supports a definition of national se- 
curity which includes a solid economy, a well 

educated populace, and a stable world com- 
munity. NEA supports establishment of a U.S. 
Academy of Peace with degree-granting au- 
thority. NEA supports a mutual, verifiable nu- 
clear freeze with cessation of testing, 
production, and further deployment of nuclear 
delivery systems and other destabilizing 
systems. 

NEA opposes weakening national security 
by decreasing federal funding for education 
while disproportionately increasing the de- 
fense budget. 


V. Education of the Handicapped* 

NEA supports the provision of appropriate 
educational opportunities for handicapped chil- 
dren and sufficient resources to achieve these 
ends with 100 percent federal funding for fed- 
erally mandated educational services. NEA 
supports reduction of class size commensurate 
with the added responsibility of providing 
appropriate educational services to handi- 
capped students and preservice and inservice 
training components for instructional person- 
nel. NEA supports involvement of teachers 
and parents in the determination of placement 
of handicapped children and a procedure for 
speedy teacher appeal of placement decisions 
when necessary. NEA supports simplifica- 
tion of programs and reduction of paperwork. 


VI. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Programs 

NEA supports the authorization of federal 
programs which provide assistance to public 
schools to achieve excellence and to meet the 
needs of students at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels who have special needs includ- 
ing those who are disadvantaged and 
handicapped; do not speak English as their 
primary language; or are gifted and talented. 
NEA also supports programs for school dis- 
tricts which require special assistance due to 
federal activity or policy, and overseas 
schools for the dependents of military person- 
nel. NEA supports programs to provide in- 
centives for effective local schools. 


VII. Federally Impacted School Districts 

NEA supports payments to assure quality 
education for all children in school districts 
impacted by federal installations or activities 
or American Indian reservations. NEA sup- 
ports forward funding of such payments un- 
der program administration by the Department 
of Education. NEA supports special stan- 
dards for severely impacted districts. NEA 
supports funding at 100 percent of entitle- 
ment for school districts whose boundaries are 
coterminous with a military reservation, and 
for school districts which are more than 50 
percent impacted with federally connected 
pupils. 


VIII. Postsecondary Education* 

NEA supports federal programs which en- 
hance effectiveness of and advance excellence 
in two- and four-year postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions which: 

@ develop the nation’s intellectual capital; 

@ develop and retain, through programs 
including scholarships and loan forgiveness, 
future teachers for the pursuit of excellence 
in our nation’s schools and postsecondary 
institutions; 

@ promote research and the development 
of knowledge; 

@ preserve institutional vitality; 

@ assure equality of educational 
opportunity ; 

@ assure equal treatment for two- and 
four-year institutions; and 

@ assure the welfare, economic security, 
and professional development of all 
postsecondary members. 


IX. Professional Development Resource 
Centers 

NEA supports the establishment and fund- 
ing of professional development resource cen- 
ters under the direction of teachers. NEA 
supports centers where teachers are involved 
in the design of programs. NEA supports 
development centers which provide adequate 
opportunities, experiences, and resources for 
education practitioners to teach and learn from 


peers. 


X. Protection of Children 

NEA supports legislation to establish and 
fund programs to protect children from physi- 
cal, sexual, or emotional abuse and/or ne- 
glect by parents, custodial adults, or others. 
NEA supports legislation to assist communi- 
ties in developing programs to help parents 
protect children from danger, ill health, or 
hunger. NEA supports minimum standards for 
youth camps and school bus safety. NEA 
supports court-assured payment of designated 
child support. NEA supports cooperative 
public and private efforts for the identification, 
location, and return of missing children. 


XI. Social Security 

NEA supports protecting the solvency of 
the Social Security system by using general 
revenues, if necessary, for the Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program. NEA supports 
Social Security as a social insurance pro- 
gram, not a welfare or ‘‘means-tested’’ pro- 
gram. NEA supports improved benefits for 
participants, especially low-income workers, 
dependents, and survivors; benefit equity for 
men and women through earnings sharing 
and/or benefit changes; restoration of the de- 
pendents’ education allowance; and reductions 
in the retirement age. NEA supports repeal 
of current taxes on and exemption from in- 
come tax of all Social Security benefits re- 
gardless of income; and repeal of the spousal 
offset. 

NEA opposes mandatory coverage of pub- 
lic employees; merger of Social Security with 
any other public employee pension plan; or 
diminution of current or future benefits. NEA 
opposes any reductions in Social Security 
benefits including limits on annual cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments. 
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XII. Taxation 
NEA supports a progressive tax system 
based on individual and corporate ability to 
pay to yield sufficient revenues to address 
national needs; equity in taxation rates be- 
tween married and single taxpayers; and re- 
peal of tax indexing. In order to maintain 
support for public education, NEA supports 
continuation of the federal deduction for state 
and local taxes, and for interest paid on state 
and local bonds and other debt instruments. 
NEA opposes taxation of individual em- 
ployee benefits. NEA opposes unfair tax loop- 
holes or giveaways which reduce revenues 
and shelter corporations and high-income indi- 
viduals from paying taxes. NEA opposes any 
constitutional amendment respecting tax limita- 
tions or the federal budget. 


XIII. Tuition tax credits and/or 
vouchers 

NEA supports the right of parents to 
choose a nonpublic education for their children 
at their own expense. 

NEA opposes public funding of nonpublic 
schools through tuition tax credits at elemen- 
tary, secondary, or postsecondary levels as 
destructive of public education and insupport- 
able public policy. NEA opposes the use of 
vouchers in education. 


XIV. Vocational Education* 

NEA supports the efficient and effective 
provision of adequate resources to local voca- 
tional education authorities and/or 
postsecondary institutions to maintain, en- 
hance, and expand quality vocational educa- 
tion programs. NEA supports direct federal 
assistance to secondary education agencies 
and postsecondary agencies and/or institutions 
for purchase of up-to-date vocational equip- 
ment in response to changes in the job market. 
NEA supports the provision of equity and 
access to quality vocational education pro- 
grams for those underserved in the past as 
well as for traditional students, and the use of 
vocational education as a tool for eliminating 
biases in employment opportunities. NEA sup- 
ports the involvement of teachers, parents, 
and students in development of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational programs, and the 
coordination of vocational programs with other 
employment and training programs through 
public education institutions. 


THIRD TIER: NEA CONTINUING LEG- 
ISLATIVE CONCERNS 


I. Additional Issues in Educational 
Excellence 

A. Administration of federal programs. 
NEA supports funding directly to the local 
level for the provision of classroom instruc- 
tion. NEA supports incentives to local school 
districts to provide optimum class size. NEA 
supports a requirement for state credentialling 
of participating nonpublic school personnel. 

NEA opposes funding of nonpublic 
schools in violation of the constitutional sepa- 
ration of church and state. Where current 
legislation requires distribution of federal 
funds to nonpublic schools, NEA opposes 
any favoritism toward these schools and de- 


mands full disclosure of financing, materials, 
and services provided. 

B. Adult education. NEA supports lifelong 
learning for adults through public schools and 
post- 
secondary institutions; and special efforts to 
end illiteracy. 

C. Block grants. NEA supports block 
grants to states for education only if they: 

@ are adequately funded; 

@ meet the intended program goals; 

@ include teacher training/retraining com- 
ponents in categorical aid programs; 

@ require compliance with civil rights 
laws; 

@ require fiscal accountability and 
review; 

@ impose constitutional limitations on 
nonpublic school participation; 

@ assure funds for direct classroom 
instruction; 

@ include teachers in the planning 
process. 

NEA opposes the use of block grants as a 
budget-cutting device. 

D.Computers and materials for instruc- 
tional use. NEA supports direct federal assis- 
tance to local school districts for acquisition 
of computer equipment and software, and for 
the training of classroom users of the tech- 
nology. NEA supports distribution of federal 
funds in a manner that achieves equity. NEA 
supports not-for-profit instructional uses of 
copyrighted materials and off-air recordings. 
NEA supports partial reservation of cable tele- 
vision capacity for educational uses. 

NEA opposes revision of the copyright 
law in a manner which would limit educators’ 
first-sale provisions of copyright law. NEA 
opposes tax deductions of computers to 
schools unless the computers are designated 
solely for classroom use, and software and 
training for users are provided. 

E. Early childhood development. NEA 
supports provision of early childhood develop- 
ment and education services for all children 
with access assured regardless of income as a 
critical element of educational excellence. 
NEA supports requirements that development 
programs meet educational, health, and 
safety standards. 

F. Education of noncitizens. NEA sup- 
ports the provision of federal funds to school 
districts for the education of children of un- 
documented workers, refugees, and members 
of the diplomatic community. 

G. Education research and development. 
NEA supports independent academic research 
and development programs under the Na- 
tional Institute of Education with particular at- 
tention to participation of classroom teachers 
in the research efforts and the dissemination of 
research findings to the classroom level. 
NEA supports the collection of accurate and 
timely data for education decisionmaking 
through the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

NEA opposes politicization of federal re- 
search programs. 

H. English proficiency programs. NEA 
supports adequately funded and culturally sen- 
sitive programs including at least bilingual 
education, English-as-a-second-language 
(ESL), and limited-English-proficiency 
(LEP) programs which result in functional 


proficiency in English for all students who 
lack the needed skills. 

I. Evaluation and testing. 

Teacher: NEA supports a mutually de- 
signed comprehensive personnel evaluation 
system with procedural guarantees and due 
process in every school system. NEA supports 
testing as one of a number of elements for 
determining original certification. 

NEA opposes the testing of teachers as a 
criterion for job retention, promotion, tenure, 
or salary increments. NEA opposes the use 
of student test scores as a criterion for teacher 
evaluation. 

Student: NEA supports truth-in-testing leg- 
islation. NEA supports ongoing evaluation of 
student achievement based on assessment 
measures which are directly linked to the les- 
sons teachers teach and the materials teach- 
ers use. 

NEA opposes reliance on a single test for 
determining a student’s future. 

J. Guidance and counseling. NEA sup- 
ports legislation providing for elementary and 
secondary school guidance and counseling 
through state/local education agencies. 


II.Professional Status and Personal Eco- 
nomic Security of Members 

A. Bankruptcy Act amendment. NEA sup- 
ports amendment of the federal Bankruptcy 
Act to protect public school labor contracts 
from capricious cancellation. 

B. Compensation. NEA supports federal 
initiatives which enhance compensation for all 
school personnel in order to improve the 
quality of education and assist in attracting and 
retaining talented individuals. 

NEA opposes federal initiatives which 
mandate or promote traditionally defined merit 
pay schemes. 

C. Individual income tax benefits. NEA 
supports recognition in the tax code for pro- 
fessional business expenses including con- 
tinuing education, home office, and home 
computers, and for dependent care expenses. 
NEA supports exemption from tax liability for 
tuition remissions where available. NEA 
supports protection of members’ retirement in- 
come through automatic escalator clauses; 
employer-paid insurance; and protection of tax 
shelters for life insurance annuities. 

NEA opposes taxation of employee 
benefits. 

D. Price indexing. NEA supports legisla- 
tive rather than regulatory determination of the 
process by which the CPI and any adjust- 
ments resulting from it are calculated. 

NEA opposes any CPI adjustments which 
adversely affect active or retired members. 

E. Retirement*. NEA supports legislation 
to assure retention of retirement rights and as- 
sets through portability of pension rights; 
and protection of assets and earned benefits of 
retirement systems through fiduciary and re- 
porting standards, standards for vesting and 
portability, ownership, and military service 
credit as expressed in NEA Resolutions. 

NEA opposes federal legislation on retire- 
ment which fails to exempt states with statutes 
substantially equivalent to the federal 
standards. 

F. Rights of federally employed school 
personnel. NEA supports full rights for school 
personnel who are federal employees. 
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G. Union regulation. NEA supports repeal 
of the right-to-work provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; and amendment of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act to permit required pro- 
portional representation of minorities in 
union governance. 

NEA opposes inclusion of labor unions in 
the Hobbs Act. 

H. Wage-price controls. NEA supports 
uniform treatment of wages, prices, and prof- 
its under any control system; and treatment 
of public employees in a way that is equitable 
with treatment of private counterparts. 

I. Working conditions and employment 
protection. NEA supports improving the fed- 
eral unemployment compensation law for 
public education employees and repealing the 
current federal prohibitions on a state’s right 
to protect riffed school personnel. NEA sup- 
ports equal protection of public education 
employees under workers compensation; safe, 
hazard-free working environments for public 
education employees with inspection and con- 
trol standards at least equivalent to those of 
OSHA; death benefit coverage for families of 
public education employees maliciously 
killed in the line of duty; and extension to all 
employees of minimum wage coverage. 


Ill. Preservation and Advancement of 
Good Public Policy 

A. Broadcasting. NEA supports stronger 
emphasis on the public interest, fairness doc- 
trine, equal time requirements, ascertain- 
ment, and affirmative action in broadcast 
regulation. NEA supports adequate public fi- 
nancing for public broadcasting. NEA sup- 
ports requirements for daily educational 
programming appropriate for young children. 

B. Child care. NEA supports development 
and funding of child care services to protect 
the health and safety of preschool and 
school-age children. NEA supports child care 
programs which meet standards of excel- 
lence, provide educational and recreational ac- 
tivities under appropriate adult supervision, 
and are coordinated with the public school 
system. 

C. Child nutrition programs. NEA sup- 
ports the authorization and full funding of 
school programs to provide appetizing and 
nutritious meals through school feeding pro- 
grams. NEA supports the provision of nutri- 
tion assistance to families unable to meet these 
basic nutrition needs. 

NEA opposes the use of federal funds for 
meals which are not nutritious. 

D. Comprehensive youth policy. NEA sup- 
ports collaborative community efforts to assist 
youth who are unemployed, have dropped 
out, or may drop out of school. NEA supports 
joint ventures with the public schools at the 
local level to establish and maintain appropri- 
ate programs to prepare youth for future em- 
ployment. NEA supports an examination of 
potential alternative youth programs. 

NEA opposes a subminimum wage for 
youth. 

E. Election and voting rights. NEA sup- 
ports election or polling reforms which assure 
that each member of the electorate may cast 
a meaningful vote. NEA supports full disclo- 
sure of all sources of political financing, and 
the right of all citizens to participate in the 
election process through political action com- 
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Mittees. At the same time, NEA recognizes 
the need to curb the total cost of political 
campaigns. To this end, NEA supports partial 
public funding of federal election campaigns 
in order to achieve limitations on private fund- 
ing and independent expenditures. NEA sup- 
ports home rule with fiscal autonomy, 
stability, and predictability for the District of 
Columbia. NEA supports full enforcement of 
the Voting Rights Act. 

NEA opposes restrictions on the political 
rights of government employees. 

F. Energy. NEA supports tax credits for 
conservation and alternative sources. 

NEA opposes precipitous deregulation of 
natural gas. NEA opposes curtailment or clo- 
sure of schools as a first resort in energy 
crises. 

G. Environmental protection. NEA sup- 
ports protection of the nation’s natural 
resources. 

NEA supports standards and timely en- 
forcement and funding for safeguarding 
against pollution of the air, water, or food 
by chemicals or radiation. NEA supports 
stronger federal action in solving the prob- 
lem of toxic waste dumping. 

H. Fair housing. NEA supports the enact- 
ment and enforcement of open and fair hous- 
ing legislation. 

I. Family protection. NEA supports posi- 
tive involvement of the family in the schools 
as an important element of every child’s 
education. 

NEA supports provision of a decent stan- 
dard of living for the elderly with support sys- 
tems to prevent and/or treat physical and 
mental abuse. NEA supports efforts to in- 
crease the availability of dependent care for 
all ages. 

NEA opposes misnamed legislation such 
as the ‘‘Family Protection Act’’ in whole or 


part. 

J. Full employment. NEA supports full 
employment including job training and devel- 
opment programs. NEA supports the role of 
public schools as equal partners with govern- 
ment, labor, business, and community-based 
groups. 

NEA opposes the dimunition or supplant- 
ing of public vocational education by federally 
funded public or private training programs. 

K. Health policy. NEA supports enact- 
ment of a comprehensive, universal national 
health insurance system provided by public 
and private agencies to assure health services 
for all. NEA supports development and 
maintenance of health care programs for chil- 
dren. NEA supports a strong Medicare and 
Medicaid system with general revenue financ- 
ing of Medicare and protection of benefits. 
NEA supports prospective budgeting for all 
payers and providers in order to contain in- 
creases in health care costs. NEA supports im- 
proved access to a full range of health care 
services for all beneficiaries, including the 
mentally and/or chronically ill; and im- 
proved coverage for preventive care. 

NEA opposes means testing, voucher 
plans, or any other proposals that would shift 
the cost of health care under Medicare or 
Medicaid to the beneficiary or his/her family; 
and any new barrier to eligibility for bene- 
fits. NEA opposes taxation of health insurance 
or health benefits. 


L. Immigration. NEA supports efforts to 
improve the immigration process, including 
the provision of due process, political asy- 
lum, and timely legalization. 

NEA opposes immigration restrictions 
which constitute an attack on labor unions, hu- 
man rights, or national origin. NEA opposes 
disruption of the integrity of the family unit. 

M. Metric system. NEA supports legisla- 
tion to phase in U.S. adoption of the metric 
system. 

N. Migrant affairs. NEA supports the 
maintenance of migrant education programs in 
order to assure equal educational opportuni- 
ties for migrant children; and the representa- 
tion of migrant workers in collective 
bargaining by the organization of their choice. 

O. Military affairs. NEA supports equal 
opportunity and responsibility for women and 
men in military service. NEA supports spe- 
cial programs for Vietnam veterans. 

NEA opposes the use of draft registration 
as an eligibility criterion for financial assis- 
tance; and expenditure of funds on develop- 
ment of nuclear attack ‘‘evacuation’’ plans. 

P. Nursing home standards. NEA supports 
Strict federal standards for state administration 
of nursing homes, including areas of safety, 
health care services, staffing, and nutrition 
services. 

Q. Observances. NEA supports national 
observances recognizing the contributions of 
ethnic minority groups and women to this 
nation. 

R. Public records. NEA supports citizen 
access to public records under the Freedom of 
Information and Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Acts. 

NEA opposes the exchange of privileged 
citizen information between agencies without 
the individual’s consent and restriction on 
academic research by artificial imposition of 
the “‘classified’’ designation to deny access 
to non-national security information. 

S. Public welfare. NEA supports total fed- 
eral assumption of cost and operation of wel- 
fare programs based on standards of human 
dignity. 

T. Uniform legal drinking age. NEA sup- 
ports federal legislation establishing a uniform 
nationwide minimum drinking age of 21. 

U. Violations of human rights*. NEA sup- 
ports federal legislation calling for monetary 
redress for those Americans of Japanese and 
Aleut descent and Japanese alien residents in- 
carcerated during World War II. 

NEA opposes the granting of U.S. mili- 
tary or economic aid to governments permit- 
ting violations of their citizens’ rights. 

V. Violence in the schools. NEA supports 
the establishment and implementation, in con- 
sultation with school personnel and parents, 
by each school district of a well publicized 
and uniformly enforced discipline code to 
provide an orderly learning environment. NEA 
supports significant penalties for criminal ac- 
tions involving use of guns or other weapons. 
NEA supports controls on the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of handguns in order to 
assure a safer school environment. 


Note: Asterisks (*) following items in the 
Legislative Program indicate that information 
on NEA policy is available through NEA 
Government Relations, (202) 822-7300. 
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New Business Items 
Adopted by the 1985 NEA Representative Assembly 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPORT PERSONNEL 

The 1985 NEA Representative Assembly 
establishes the Standing Committee on Educa- 
tional Support Personnel, comprised of nine 
(9) members and charged as follows: 

The Standing Committee on Educational 
Support Personnel shall develop and present to 
appropriate governing bodies recommenda- 
tions on existing or proposed policies of sig- 
nificance to Educational Support members. 
The committee shall seek the full integration 
of Educational Support members into the 
Association governance structure and the full 
integration of their concerns into Association 
programs and services. 

The committee shall transmit to the presi- 
dent and executive director relevant data for 
planning purposes. Consistent with the re- 
quirement of Bylaw 3-9, the chairperson shall 
submit periodic reports to the president and 
Board of Directors. (1985-A) 


PILOT PROGRAM ON RELEASE TIME 
FOR LOCAL PRESIDENTS 

The 1985 Representative Assembly refers 
to the Committee on Program and Budget for 
inclusion in the 1986-87 and 1987-88 NEA 
budgets the pilot program offering financial in- 
centives to local associations seeking to se- 
cure release time for their presidents. The 
pilot program shall be developed in accord 
with the guidelines specified in the 1985 Re- 
port of the Affiliate Relationships Commit- 
tee. (1985-B) 


DEMONSTRATION AT SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN EMBASSY 

The NEA Representative Assembly adopts 
the proposal of the Michigan Representative 
Assembly regarding a demonstration at the 
South African Embassy. In accordance with 
the guidelines adopted by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee, the demonstration shall occur 
at the close of business on July 2, 1985. 
Each state shall select up to 20 percent of its 
delegates to demonstrate at the Embassy. No 
more than one delegate from each delegation 
shall be designated as a messenger (that is, 
to be arrested). (1985-C) 


DIRECTIVE TO EXECUTIVE OFFI- 

CERS AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
The NEA Representative Assembly directs 

that the NEA president, vice-president, secre- 


tary-treasurer, and executive director be re- 
stricted from volunteering to be messengers in 
connection with the demonstration at the 
South African Embassy in consideration of 
their tremendous responsibilities in conduct- 
ing the business of the Association. (1985-D) 


RURAL CRISIS 
The 1985 NEA Representative Assembly 

directs the NEA to develop and implement a 
plan which will help to increase membership 
awareness of the crisis in rural America and to 
assess its impact on the education of children 
and assess the importance of the rural crisis on 
the lives and jobs of NEA members. (1985-1) 


COMMERCIAL PROMOTION OF NA- 
TIONAL TEACHERS DAY 

The NEA Representative Assembly directs 
NEA to contact the national headquarters of 
the major greeting card companies and floral 
associations and encourage their involvement 
in the promotion of National Teachers Day. 
(1985-2) 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MEM- 
BERS CHARGED WITH EMPLOYMENT- 
RELATED OFFENSES 
The Representative Assembly directs the 
NEA Board of Directors to investigate the fea- 
sibility and desirability of providing financial 
assistance to a member who is charged with 
an employment-related civil or criminal of- 
fense. Such financial assistance shall include 
but not be limited to: 
1. Bonding fees 
2. Early legal assistance 
3. Any other financial need related to 
loss of income. 
The Board of Directors shall report the re- 
sults of this study and any recommendations to 
the 1986 Representative Assembly. (1985-3) 


EXTENSION OF TIME LIMITS ON RE- 
TENTION OF VIDEOTAPES OF TV 
PROGRAMS 

The NEA will lobby the appropriate body 
to lengthen the time which educators may keep 
videotapes of televised programs in order to 
realistically allow for effective teaching. 
(1985-4) 


NATIONAL TEACHERS DAY 
The NEA shall work to designate the first 
Tuesday in March each year as the day honor- 


ing teachers. This day shall be called ‘‘Na- 
tional Teachers Day.”’ (1985-5) 


REPORT ON AFRICA RELIEF FUND 

The NEA executive director shall report to 
the president of each state and local affiliate 
an account of how the monies raised for the 
Africa Relief Fund are being expended and 
whether the items purchased by the NEA 
contribution to the Fund reach their destina- 
tions. (1985-7) 


REVIEW OF NEA RESOLUTIONS 

The NEA Representative Assembly sup- 
ports the review of NEA resolutions requested 
by President Futrell and, further, requests 
that the review include a study not only of the 
resolutions themselves but also of the resolu- 
tions process (timelines, approval, and so 
forth) so that delegates may review resolu- 
tions in a timely manner. Said review should 
be a joint effort involving the Resolutions 
Committee and representatives of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Board of Directors. 
(1985-9) 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
The Representative Assembly requests that 
the NEA Board of Directors continuously 
monitor the implementation of the adopted 
program in the 1985-86 budget and take such 
steps as are necessary to increase both the 
visibility and effectiveness of NEA’s efforts to 
improve salaries. The Representative Assem- 
bly requests that the steps taken by the Board 
be reported to the delegates at the 1986 Rep- 
resentative Assembly. The Representative As- 
sembly further requests that the 1986-87 
budget, which is presented by the Board, give 
priority to the implementation of a visible 
and effective multiyear strategy to significantly 
improve the salaries of teachers and other 
school employees. (1985-10) 


UNISERV FUNDING DURING 
VACANCY 

The Representative Assembly directs the 
NEA Board of Directors to increase from 30 
to 90 days the time period for continued 
UniServ funding while the local or state is in 
the process of filling a staff vacancy. (1985-11) 


TRAINING FOR NCATE TEAMS 
Upon adoption of the new NCATE stan- 
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dards, the NEA will provide team and team 
chair training or retraining for selected lead- 
ers either through special sessions or in con- 
junction with other NEA conferences. 
(1985-12) 


MONITORING EXEMPLARY 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

The NEA shall survey local affiliates in 
districts which have schools selected as out- 
standing by the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion Exemplary Schools Program. Should such 
a survey reveal problems relative to the Ex- 
emplary School Program, those problems shall 
be brought to the attention of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education for change. Further, 
should the problems brought to the attention 
of the U.S. Department of Education not be 
changed, those problems shall be brought to 
the attention of the public. (1985-14) 


“ONE DAY WITHOUT HUNGER’”’ 

The NEA joins the Oklahoma Education 
Association in declaring Thanksgiving Day 
1985 to be the first ‘‘Day Without Hunger’’ 
in our communities. The NEA endorses the 
concepts embodied in the ‘‘We Are the 
World’’ curriculum as a unique opportunity 
for students and teachers to participate in 
“‘One Day Without Hunger.’’ (1985-14A) 


ALTERATION OF TEXTS 

The NEA supports the position of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English regard- 
ing the practice of textbook publishers’ 
altering the literary texts in textbooks and 
would broaden that position to apply as well 
to books and materials other than literature 
books. 

The NEA believes that publishers should 
present complete texts or complete sections of 
texts which they choose to reprint whether as 
single books or as parts of literary or other 
anthologies. 

If publishers do abridge, adapt, or other- 
wise alter literary texts, they should clearly so 
state in the textbooks themselves for the ben- 
efit of all their intended readers, including 
both students and teachers. 

Furthermore, within promotional informa- 
tion, teachers’ guides, and similar support ma- 
terials made available to teachers prior to 
evaluation for possible adoption and purchase, 
publishers should clearly point out and ex- 
plain the nature and extent of the abridge- 
ments, adaptations, or other alterations to 
literary texts reprinted within their offerings. 

The NEA believes this practice should 
also be followed by publishers using nonlit- 
erary primary texts in other books used in 
schools. 

The NEA shall inform textbook publishers 
of this position and shall further inform and 
explain this policy to its members through its 
publications. (1985-15) 


TEXTBOOK AND CURRICULAR 
REFORM 

The NEA Board of Directors shall develop 
a position statement on textbook and curricular 
reform consistent with existing NEA policies 
to promote members’ full participation in 
meaningful improvement of instructional ma- 
terials according to good pedagogical practice 
at local and state levels. 
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This statement shall include standards for 
the approval, adoption, use, and ongoing eval- 
uation of textbooks and materials; provisions 
for improved training in evaluation techniques 
for members; selection standards based on 
sound research; and recommendations that 
teachers receive released time to participate 
in these processes at all levels. 

The NEA Board of Directors shall moni- 
tor textbook and curricular revisions which ad- 
vance narrow agendas and contribute to the 
erosion of local and state control of curricu- 
lum and instructional materials. (1985-16) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR 
FARM WORKERS 

The NEA supports the right of farm work- 
ers to bargain collectively for wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Therefore, the NEA 
urges the Campbell Soup Company to negoti- 
ate in good faith with the farm workers’ rep- 
resentative, the Farm Labor Organizing 
Committee (FLOC). (1985-17) 


A. T. MASSEY COMPANY 

The NEA will exert its influcence with the 
United Mine Workers and the A.T. Massey 
Company in supporting a return to the bar- 
gaining table in accordance with the verbal 
agreement of April 17, 1985. NEA members 
will be made aware of the critical nature of 
the situation. The NEA president will make 
a personal appeal for cooperation in resolving 
the crisis to Morgan Massey, president of 
the A.T. Massey Company. (1985-20) 


IMPLEMENTATION OF MISSING 
CHILDREN PROGRAM 

The NEA Executive Committee shall 
oversee completion of the implementation of 
1984 new business items 41, 43, and 52 
without further delay. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall monitor the continued implementa- 
tion of these new business items and shall 
make status reports at regular meetings of 
the Board of Directors. 

The NEA shall publish the pictures and 
biographical data of at least three (3) missing 
children in all issues of its every-member 
publication, NEA Today. (1985-21) 


ASSISTANCE TO LOCALS ON TAX 
REFORM PROPOSALS 

The NEA will encourage its affiliates to 
adopt positions in keeping with the NEA’s op- 
position to the elimination of the federal de- 
duction for state and local taxes and to the 
taxation of employee benefits. The NEA will 
provide its affiliates with all information nec- 
essary for their lobbying efforts. (1985-22) 


RETIREMENT PROGRAMS FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL EMPLOYEES 

The NEA will provide information and 
training for state and local leaders and staff on 
alternatives and models for educational em- 
ployee retirement programs and identify the 
hazards of noncontributory proposals and 
other current encroachments on our retirement 
systems. (1985-24) 


STUDY OF DRUG AND SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 

The NEA will direct the appropriate com- 
mittee to study the problem of drug and sub- 


stance abuse and ways to prevent such abuse 
among elementary and secondary school-age 
children. The committee will develop an in- 
formational campaign, including a list of exist- 
ing resources that can be used by teachers 

and local and state affiliates to communicate 
their findings to parents and schools. The 
committee will report its findings to the 1986 
NEA Representative Assembly. (1985-25) 


INFORMATION ON ANTI-NEA INDI- 
VIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

The NEA will provide information to state 
and local affiliates regarding anti-NEA indi- 
viduals and organizations. Such information 
will include at least: (a) their specific anti- 
NEA positions and the NEA response, (b) 
background information on each individual, 
and (c) any known scheduled appearances in 
the area of local affiliates. (1985-26) 


PHOTOGRAPHING OF STUDENTS 

The NEA urges all affiliates to urge their 
boards of education either to continue 
photographing all students, including new 
students as they enter during the school year, 
or to develop a program that would cause all 
students to be photographed each year as a 
board responsibility. One copy of the photo- 
graph should be retained by the school district, 
and at least one copy should be made avail- 
able to the parent or guardian with whom the 
child resides. (1985-27) 


VIDEOTAPED MESSAGES ON NEA 
POSITIONS 

The NEA will annually produce video- 
taped messages involving the NEA president 
and other NEA officers or representatives. 
These messages will deal with NEA’s position 
on educational issues important to the Asso- 
ciation and to the profession. No more than 
200 copies of these tapes will be produced 
and, upon request, will be loaned to interested 
state affiliates and local associations. NEA 
will assume the cost of production, promotion, 
and distribution of these tapes. (1985-29) 


BOOKLET FOR LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
LEADERS 

The NEA shall prepare a booklet to assist 
local association leaders in dealing with ha- 
rassment resulting from their association ac- 
tivities. This booklet shall include, but not be 
limited to, a review of legal protections for 
association leaders, a review of the rights of 
teachers and other association leaders to free 
speech, and a model action plan to combat 
such harassment. (1985-30) 


OPERATION RESCUE 

The Representative Assembly endorses 
Operation Rescue as proposed by President 
Futrell in her keynote address and urges 
state and local affiliates to develop similar 
programs which will help reduce dropout 
rates. (1985-31) 


COVERAGE OF MINORITIES AND 
WOMEN IN INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

The NEA urges publishers of textbooks 
and other educational media to produce and 
publish essential materials that include an ad- 
equate and accurate presentation of the histori- 
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cal contributions of ethnic-minority groups 
and women. Further, the NEA urges con- 
cerned local and/or state boards of education 
to adopt such materials for use in the public 
schools. (1985-32) 


NEA INVOLVEMENT IN PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PRIMARY ELECTIONS 

The NEA Representative Assembly directs 
the Executive Committee, Board of Directors, 
and NEA-PAC Council to explore all options 
for NEA involvement in the presidential pri- 
mary elections, toward the objective of al- 
lowing maximum feasible membership and 
affiliate participation in the primary support 
process. To further this end, each state affili- 
ate shall establish a process to seek mem- 
bers’ input and forward that input to the 
bodies named above. The NEA Board shall 
report on implementation of this new business 
item to the 1986 Representative Assembly. 
(1985-34) 


BIRTHDAY OF MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 

The NEA, in conjunction with the state 
affiliates, shall promote a nationwide program 
to obtain through state statutes the recogni- 
tion of the birthday of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., January 15, or the date upon 
which the federal holiday falls, as a state holi- 
day. (1985-35) 


ART PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 

The NEA will meet and confer with the 
U.S. Department of Education and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts to encourage 
the development and funding of arts programs 
for teachers and students. These programs 
will be in addition to current Artist in Resi- 
dency programs. (1985-38) 


WORLD DAY ACTIVITIES 

The NEA shall study the feasibility of 
supporting and participating in World Day Ac- 
tivities, scheduled for June 21, 1986. If sup- 
port and participation are deemed feasible, the 
Board of Directors shall take any appropriate 
action. (1985-39) 


RECOGNITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AS HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 

To help foster an expanded national 
awareness of the contributions public schools 
have made to every community, the NEA 
shall promote through state and local affiliates, 
in conjunction with local student historical 
preservation groups, the proper recognition of 
America’s public schools and former school 
sites that meet the requirements for local, 
state, and/or national landmark status so that 
they may gain that designation. (1985-40) 


COMBATING MAJOR VIOLATIONS OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

The NEA Standing Committee on Peace 
and International Relations shall recommend to 
the NEA Board of Directors ways in which 
the NEA can establish continuing campaigns 
to influence major violators of human rights, 
such as the Soviet Union and South Africa. A 
report shall be made to the NEA Board of 
Directors by May 1986 and to the 1986 Rep- 
resentative Assembly. (1985-42) 


HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 
The NEA Representative Assembly urges 
the NEA and its affiliates to pursue collective 
bargaining agreements that contain health in- 
surance coverage which provides equal bene- 
fits for both mental and physical disabilities. 

(1985-48) 


CREDIT FOR TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 

The NEA will explore and promote all 
methods possible to assure that members re- 
ceive full salary schedule credit for teaching 
experience as they move from state to state, or 
district to district. (1985-49) 


ALTERNATIVE CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS 

The NEA shall provide a program of tech- 
nical assistance and proactive strategies to 
affiliates to address the issue of alternative 
certification of teachers. (1985-54) 


RELIEF OF CHILD HUNGER IN 
AMERICA 

The NEA will support, advertise, and par- 
ticipate in existing child-oriented relief orga- 
nizations that promote funds for the purpose 
of relieving hunger in America. Additionally, 
an effort will be coordinated at the 1986 
Representative Assembly to raise funds for 
such organizations. (1985-55) 


COMPARABLE WORTH PROJECTS 

The NEA shall actively encourage state 
affiliates to conduct comparable worth projects 
that significantly advance pay equity for em- 
ployees regardless of sex. Consideration for 
major NEA funding will be given to those 
projects that NEA determines will have na- 
tional impact. (1985-56) 


The Representative Assembly designated 
five resolutions as new business items. 


CIVIL AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN ALL 
IRELAND 

The National Education Association urges 
the United Nations to convene a neutral con- 
ference on the Irish conflict with a goal of 
ending sectarian violence and restoring human 
and civil rights to all Irish people. 

The Association further urges the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession to begin a dialogue with and 
among the teachers of all Ireland to begin 
building bridges of understanding and peace. 
(1985-61) 


OCEAN RESOURCES 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the concept that the ocean’s resources 
are the common heritage of all humankind. 

The Association believes that the regula- 
tion of the exploration, development, and use 
of the ocean’s finite resources is essential. 
(1985-62) 


EDUCATION IN EL SALVADOR 
The National Education Association sup- 
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CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 21 


ports the efforts of the National Association of 
Salvadoran Educators (ANDES) to secure 
basic democratic rights for its members—espe- 
cially the right to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively, to strike and, above all, to teach 
without fear for their own physical security 
and moral integrity. 

The Association condemns the government 
of El Salvador for its role in the assassinations 
and other acts of violence and injustice 
against the people of El Salvador, especially 
its teachers and their organization and the 
children of that country. (1985-63) 


EDUCATION IN GUATEMALA 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the teachers and students of Guatemala 
in their pursuit of academic freedom and 
quality education. The Association urges the 
federal government to deny all military and 
economic aid to Guatemala. (1985-64) 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN NICARAGUA 
The National Education Association urges 
the U.S. Government to refrain from any U.S. 

plan for overt or covert action that would 
destablilize Nicaragua or would adversely af- 
fect that government’s successful campaign 
against illiteracy. (1985-65) 


NEW BUSINESS REFERRED BY 1985 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Referred to NEA President 

That the NEA publicize the existence and 
purposes of the “‘Beyond War Movement’ to 
all its members using the organization’s 
communication media. (1985-19) 


Referred to NEA Committee on Benefits 
That the NEA conduct an extensive study 
on the portability of pension benefits and rec- 
ommend a program for federal legislation on 

such portability. (1985-33) 


Referred to NEA Resolutions Committee 

That the NEA president notify appropriate 
education agencies and organizations that the 
NEA endorses the following goals: 

1. By 1990, every student, K-12, shall 
have access to fine arts instruction in school. 
The curriculum of every elementary and 
secondary school, public or private, shall in- 

clude a balanced, comprehensive, and se- 
quential program of fine arts instruction taught 
by certified and qualified teachers. At the 
secondary level, every student shall have an 
opportunity to elect a course in fine arts each 
year without prerequisites and without con- 
flicts with required courses. 

2. By 1990, every high school shall re- 
quire at least one Carnegie unit of credit in the 
arts for graduation. 

The fine arts shall be defined as music, vi- 
sual arts, theater, and dance. The credit may 
be in a course devoted to one of the arts or 
to two or more in combination. 

3. By 1992, every college and university 
shall require at least one Carnegie unit of 
credit in the arts for admission. 

The fine arts shall be defined as music, vi- 
sual arts, theater, and dance. The credit may 
be in a course devoted to one of the arts or 
to two or more in combination. (1985-37) 
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FOREWORD 


The Constitution of the National Education 
Association indicates that the goals of the 
Association shall be the nine goals stated in 
the PREAMBLE. These goals are, therefore, 
regularly set forth in a statement of resolu- 
tions adopted by the Representative Assembly. 

Resolution is defined as a formal expres- 
sion of opinion, intent, belief, or position of 
the Association adopted by the Represen- 
tative Assembly and providing the direction 
in which the Association should be moving. 

In addition to policy set by resolution, the 
Assembly may adopt items of new business. 
Standing Rule 6.K. states: ‘‘New business 
relating to substantive policies or programs for 
the Association shall be specific in nature 
and terminal in application.’’ 


A. SERVE AS THE NATIONAL VOICE 
FOR EDUCATION 


A-1. Educational Opportunity for All 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that education is a lifelong process and 
that the public schools serve a constituency 
that embraces all age groups. The Association 
believes that education should be suited to 
the needs of the individual, nonsegregated, 
offered beyond the traditional school day and 
school year, required through the secondary 
school, offered at public expense, controlled 
by local and state boards of education, and 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Association believes that individuals, 
at their expense, should be free to choose, to 
supplement, or to substitute education in pri- 
vately supported, nonsegregated, nonpublic 
schools. The Association also believes public 
and nonpublic schools should be accredited 
under uniform standards established by the 
appropriate agency. 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
and support legislation that denies tax-exempt 
status to those institutions whose policies and/ 
or practices prevent the integration of those 
institutions (69, 85)7 


A-2. Public Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the priceless heritage of free public 
educational opportunities for every American 
must be preserved and strengthened. Members 
of the Association are encouraged to show 
their support of public education by sending 
their children to public schools. 

Free public schools are the cornerstone of 
our social, economic, and political structure 
and are of utmost significance in the devel- 
opment of our moral, ethical, spiritual, and 
cultural values. Consequently, the survival of 
democracy requires that every state maintain a 
system of free public education that prepares 
its citizens to— 

a. Achieve functional proficiency in En- 
glish, with emphasis on the development of 
those basic reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening skills essential for success in other 


+Figures in parentheses after each resolu- 
tion represent the years when the resolution 
was first adopted and last amended. If only 
one year is shown, no revisions have been 
made since the resolution was first adopted. 


disciplines and everyday life 

b. Compute effectively enough to ensure 
their ability to procure and/or dispense ser- 
vices and materials necessary to their health 
and general well-being 

c. Use critical thinking, creative thinking, 
and problem-solving skills 

d. Exercise attitudes of good citizenship, 
societal productivity, and global awareness 

e. Appreciate the aesthetic and moral 
qualities of life 

f. Formulate values for their lives that, will 
lead to continual growth and self-fulfillment 

g. Recognize and appreciate the cultural, 
social, political, and religious differences 
found thoughout the nation and the world 

h. Use leisure time effectively and de- 
velop sound physical health habits 

i. Develop skills in the practical/ 
vocational and fine arts. 

The Association urges its state and local 
affiliates to intensify efforts to maintain and 
strengthen comprehensive programs of edu- 
cation that aspire to these goals. (69, 85) 


A-3. Public Education/National Defense 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that maintenance of a strong system of 
public education is paramount to maintaining 

a strong U.S. national defense. (85) 


A-4. Excellence in Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that continued success of the United 
States as a participatory democracy and as a 
world leader is dependent upon a shared na- 
tional, community, and individual commit- 
ment to excellence in education. The 
Association also believes that mastery is a 
standard of excellence achieved when students 
demonstrate the ability to use what has been 
taught and have command of subjects suffi- 
cient for problem solving, decision making, 
and further educational growth. To that end, 
the Association reaffirms its support of high 
standards for teaching and learning in which 
the student becomes an active participant in 
the mastery process. (83, 85) 


A-5. Public Understanding and Support 
of Education 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes its responsibility to promote public 
understanding and support of education and 
educators and to encourage wide public and 
parental participation in solving education’s 
problems. It also recognizes its responsibility 
to publicize adverse educational conditions 
and to support its affiliates in attempts to im- 
prove conditions in their districts. 

The Association believes that the success. 
of our nation depends upon high standards of 
school excellence. The Association supports 
high standards for student achievement, excel- 
lence in teaching, and school operations, 
along with high parental expectations for 
schools. 

The Association further believes that 
American Education Week is an important and 
worthwhile observance during which positive 
attention should be focused on the contribu- 
tions of education and educators. (69, 84) 


A-6. U.S. Department of Education 
The National Education Association be- 


lieves that the U.S. Department of Education 
must be a major force for improvement of 
public education in the United States. The 
Association further believes that Association 
members must be fully involved in establish- 
ing goals and planning programs for the 
Department. 

The Association believes that attempts to 
dismember or dismantle the cabinet-level U.S. 
Department of Education or to use it as a 
tool for attacking public education through 
tuition tax credits, educational vouchers, or 
other antipublic education plans are detri- 
mental to the public interest. (80, 84) 


A-7. U.S. Federal Schools 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all federal schools, except those 
under the control of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, should come under the auspices of 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

The Association further believes that all 
dependents of U.S. government employees 
overseas should be afforded the opportunity 
to attend such schools. (80, 85) 


A-8. Federal Financial Support for 
Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the federal government has a legiti- 
mate and proper concern and responsibility 
for the quality of public education provided to 
its citizens that arises from the needs of our 
national social, economic, and political sys- 
tem. The Association asserts that a major 
federal role is to ensure equality of educational 
opportunity for all. A second role is to col- 
lect basic data to be used in public schools and 
to engage in research, development, and 
consultation activities that support quality state 
and local education programs. A third fed- 
eral role is to grant supplemental aid to states 
that are not able to raise adequate funds, to 
provide all students with a high-quality educa- 
tion, and to provide funding to support state 
and local government efforts in pursuit of 
national interests in public education. 

The Association will continually seek gen- 
eral federal support for the whole of public 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
education. The federal monies must be ex- 
pended solely and equitably for public educa- 
tion. The Association also condemns and 
deplores federal policies and programs that 
serve to undermine America’s historical com- 
mitment to free public education. Therefore, 
it seeks support in accordance with the follow- 
ing principles: 

a. The federal share of the cost of public 
education must be at least one-third. 

b. Federal education funding must be 
clear and identifiable within the federal budget 
in recognition of its high priority. 

c. Federally funded instructional programs 
should have maximum teacher involvement in 
their development at the federal level and 
must be implemented at the local level only 
after the involvement and approval of the 
recognized bargaining agent or local affiliate. 

d. Advisory committees for federally 
funded programs should reflect the ethnic 
makeup of local communities to ensure 
accountability and equity. Parents, students, 
and educators should be included as mem- 
bers of these committees. 
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e. The amount of aid must be generally 
predictable for long-range planning and spe- 
cifically predictable for year-to-year 
planning. 

f. Federal legislation must comply with 
civil rights statutes, be consistent with the con- 
stitutional provision respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, and provide for judicial 
review as to its constitutionality. 

g. Categorical funding is essential and 
must be assured in areas such as special edu- 
cation, bilingual/English as a second lan- 
guage, and the economically/educationally 
disadvantaged. 

The Association supports federal funding 
for postsecondary education, including— 

a. Programs of institutional, scholar, and 
student support 

b. Grants to support vital research 
functions 

c. Student financial assistance to assure 
access and choice for all qualified students 
who wish to pursue postsecondary education, 
regardless of personal financial means 

d. Support of historically Black colleges 
and developing institutions. 

The Association will oppose those provi- 
sions in federal legislation and/or current laws 
that include funds, goods, or services related 
to the instructional process for nonpublic 
schools or nonpublic school students in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. (83, 85) 


A-9. Educational Neglect 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that many schools are in crisis, evi- 
denced by decay, neglect, and continuing 
deterioration. These schools must be provided 
with higher than average per pupil financial 
allocations to increase staff, to provide im- 
proved instructional materials, and to pro- 
vide adequate physical facilities for 
instruction. Massive financial support is re- 
quired to provide quality education. Organiza- 
tional patterns must be developed that 
effectively involve community, parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and educational support 
personnel. 

The Association urges its affiliates to initi- 
ate programs that strengthen and enhance the 
education provided by these schools. It be- 
lieves its affiliates are uniquely able to design 
programs to inform and assist teachers and 
educational support personnel in such schools. 
Continuous communication and involvement 
with community groups are keys to the suc- 
cess of such programs. (69, 84) 


A-10. Deleterious Programs 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves the following programs and practices 
are detrimental to public education and must 
be eliminated: performance contracting, tax 
credits for tuition to private and parochial 
schools, voucher plans, planned program bud- 
geting systems (PPBS), and evaluations by 
private, profit-making groups. 

The Association also believes that other 
tax credit programs, management by objective 
systems, block grants, and revenue sharing 
programs have at times been implemented in 
ways that are harmful to public education. It 
therefore calls for a monitoring of such pro- 
grams and a concerted effort by the Associa- 
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tion and its affiliates to prevent such abuses. 
(74, 84) 


A-11. Tuition Tax Credits 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that tuition tax credits—under which 
K-12 private school education is subsidized 
by federal or state tax monies—could lead to 
racial, economic, and social isolation of chil- 
dren and undermine our commitment to the 
public school system. 

Therefore, the Association believes that all 
federal and state legislation designed to estab- 
lish or implement plans for prekindergarten 
through grade 12 tuition'tax credits is detri- 
mental to the public interest and urges it 
affiliates to work for the defeat of such legis- 
lation. (84) 


A-12. Voucher Plans 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that voucher plans—under which educa- 
tion is financed by federal, state, or local 
grants to parents, schools, or school systems— 
could lead to racial, economic, and social 
isolation of children and weaken or destroy 
the public school system. 

The Association urges the enactment of 
federal and state legislation prohibiting the 
establishment of voucher plans and calls 
upon its affiliates to seek from members of 
Congress and state legislatures support for 
this legislation. (70, 81) 


A-13. Tax Reform 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports tax reform and encourages forums and 
conferences that will plan and propose re- 
forms at the local, state, and national levels. 
The Association believes that tax reform 
must be completed promptly and rationally. 
Tax reform should— 

a. Increase tax fairness and raise revenue 
necessary to finance quality public education 
and other public services 

b. Prevent excessive reliance on property 
or any other single tax source 

c. Reflect the findings of comprehensive 
studies of the total individual and corporate 
tax burden 

d. Assure a tax burden distribution that 
reflects the ability to pay and that safeguards 
family subsistence 

e. Assure that statewide uniformity in 
property tax effort be required 

f. Provide for increased local and state 
funding of public education 

g. Not be used to place arbitrary maxi- 
mum limits on any state or local government’s 
ability to spend or tax, particularly since 
such limits have a negative impact on the full 
funding of schools 

h. Eliminate tax laws and rulings that are 
harmful to school employees and educational 
needs. (78, 85) 


A-14. Economic Stability of States 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that some communities and regions of 
the country experience significant economic 
dislocation resulting in financial distress to 
public education. 

The Association also recognizes that the 
economic and educational well-being of the 
country depends upon the economic health of 
each of the states and regions. 


The Association supports efforts to allevi- 
ate the effects of unemployment and supports 
retraining and appropriate job-creation 
legislation. 

The Association supports efforts to correct 
policies that contribute to the particular eco- 
nomic difficulties of individual states and 
regions. (81, 83) 


A-15. National Health Insurance 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that preventive health care is important 
in the fostering of educationally active and 
productive students and that many educational 
problems stem from the lack of health ser- 
vices to the student and family. 

The Association believes that access to ad- 
equate health care is a right of every citizen, 
without regard for the ability to pay. Toward 
that end, it believes that a national health in- 
surance plan should be supported by the 
U.S. Congress. 

The plan should encourage diversity and 
flexibility in the provision of health care ser- 
vice. This plan must be mandatory and be 
provided by both public and private agencies 
that have substantial consumer representation 
on their governing boards. The legislation en- 
acted by the U.S. Congress must recognize 
the government’s ability to finance all of its 
social programs, including education. 

(78, 81) 


A-16. Communications Media 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the total educative effect of the commu- 
nications media, such as television, video- 
tape, film, and published material, whose 
obligations should be to provide full, construc- 
tive, and accurate presentations. The Associ- 
ation supports the media and their right to 
protect information and sources of 
information from mandated disclosures and 
search and seizure. 

The Association recognizes that children 
are an especially vulnerable audience who 
must be protected from violence, race and 
sex stereotypes, and exploitation by advertis- 
ers. It encourages advertisers, media profes- 
sionals, and parents to promote, at proper 
viewing times, a variety of materials of the 
highest caliber for children of all ages to help 
them to become intelligently critical viewers, 
listeners, and readers. The Association encour- 
ages advertisers and media professionals to 
use standard grammar and spelling and refrain 
from the use of profane language. 

The Association urges its affiliates to es- 
tablish media study committees to monitor 
media activities, to provide research material 
and training to members, and to promote posi- 
tive, educational programming. The Associa- 
tion further urges its affiliates and members to 
recommend to parents that they monitor and 
limit the exposure of children to various video 
media. (69, 84) 


A-17. Media Utilization 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the broadcasting industry must 
serve the public interest and educational pro- 
cess. The Association further believes the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service (PBS television), 
National Public Radio (NPR), and expanding 
cable television (CATV) should provide 
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communication services to education. Federal 
regulations should guarantee the reservation 
of at least 20 percent of the channel capacity 
of CATV systems in each community for 
educational and other public purposes. 

The Association urges its affiliates to be- 
come involved in the program development 
and utilization of each of these media re- 
sources. It further urges the continuation of 
local, state, and federal financial support for 
public broadcasting. 

The Association supports those public in- 
terest groups that work for responsible reform 
of the Communications Act of 1934 and for 
media legislation in the public interest. It 
urges its state and local affiliates to express 
their concerns to their representatives in the 
U.S. Congress. (81) 


A-18. Rural Education 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports a strong rural educational system and the 
preservation of the community infrastructure 
in rural America. 

The Association believes that rural areas 
contain a range of conditions that make them 
unique and urges development. of programs 
that recognize and deal with rural areas. It 
recognizes that equal per pupil funding may 
not provide equal education. The Association 
further urges its affiliates to support equal 
educational programs and the equitable fund- 
ing of such programs. Neither shall be de- 
pendent on geographical location and/or 
density of population. 

The Association and its affiliates should 
encourage institutions of higher education and 
state agencies to promote training of person- 
nel that will reflect the special needs and prob- 
lems of rural schools. 

The Association recognizes that consolida- 
tion of rural school attendance areas is not 
necessarily the answer to rural educational 
problems. (76, 85) 


A-19. Urban Development 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that professional organizations should be 
concerned about the quality of life in our cit- 
ies and should advocate policies or programs 
concerning land use, zoning, urban develop- 
ment, economic growth, mass transit, rent 
subsidy, or other issues vitally affecting pat- 
terns of community development and subse- 
quently the quality of education in our 
schools. The Association supports the utiliza- 
tion for educational purposes of all tax incre- 
ment funds from urban renewal project areas 
when those funds normally intended for edu- 
cational purposes are diverted to renewal 
projects. (74, 76) 


A-20. Community Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the concept of community education 
encourages schools to provide leadership in 
solving community problems. 

The Association urges its state affiliates to 
become involved in the promotion, expansion, 
and implementation of community education 
programs in their states. (77, 80) 


A-21. School Boards 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that school boards must be represen- 


tative of the population within the school 
district, including representative participation 
of minority groups. The members of this 
board must be elected by the citizens of that 
school district and must be charged with the 
responsibility of promoting public understand- 
ing of the schools. 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
legislation that would make it mandatory for 
school board meetings to be held at times 
and places that would allow teacher, educa- 
tional support personnel, and community 
involvement in educational decisionmaking 
and guarantee their right to participation. 
(80, 84) 


A-22. Public School Buildings 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that closed public school buildings can 
be used effectively for public preschool, day 
care, job training, and adult education centers. 
The Association believes that closed public 
school buildings should be sold or leased only 
to those organizations that do not provide di- 
rect educational services to students and/or are 
not in direct competition with public schools. 
(82, 85) 


A-23. Environmental Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves the nation’s priorities must include the 
protection of our environment. It urges the 
establishment and maintenance of Federal Wil- 
derness Areas, Recreational Areas, Refuge 
Areas, and designated local green areas. It 
further urges the development and improve- 
ment of educational programs that will— 

a. Promote the concept of the interdepen- 
dence of humanity and nature 

b. Develop an awareness of the effects of 
past, present, and future population growth 
patterns on world civilization, human sur- 
vival, and the environment - 

c. Promote an understanding of the neces- 
sity to protect endangered, threatened, and 
rare species 

d. Promote an understanding of the neces- 
sity to protect the earth’s finite resources 

e. Promote the concept of pollution 
reduction. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port environmental programs in school sys- 
tems for learners of all ages. (73, 85) 


A-24, Energy Programs 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a national energy policy must be 
established that would reflect the efficient 
use of energy from all sources, urge research 
to develop new sources of energy, stress 
rapid development of renewable energy 
sources, and promote conservation. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port legislation that would ensure the operation 
of public schools during the school year and 
encourages the use of new energy sources and 
efficient design in school renovation and 
construction. 

The Association encourages its local affili- 
ates to support efforts to develop conservation 
awareness and school building energy audit 
programs. It urges the support of programs to 
investigate energy efficiency recommenda- 
tions, research, and public health and safety 


programs for all educational levels in the 
schools. (77, 85) 


A-25. Hazardous Materials 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that students and staff must be protected 
from the hazards of dangerous chemicals and 
other materials, such as asbestos, used in 
construction and maintenance of educational 
facilities and in classroom teaching. The Asso- 
ciation believes that school employees should 
be assisted in the identification, proper stor- 
age, and safe disposal of hazardous materials. 

The Association urges that standards and 
safeguards be established and programs for the 
prevention and elimination of health hazards 
be enacted by the appropriate school govern- 
ing body after input from the local associa- 
tion. It further urges its affiliates to support 
state and federal legislation and funding that 
would set health and safety standards. These 
standards shall include screening and moni- 
toring of respiratory ailments of students, 
school employees, and their families. Said 
legislation shall require regular inspections 
by certified personnel of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to ensure that all standards 
are met, including the processes of cleanup 
and removal and shall prescribe penalties for 
noncompliance by school governing bodies. 
(78, 85) 


A-26. Radiation and Chemical Pollution 

The National Education Association urges 
the establishment and vigorous enforcement 
of stringent standards and safeguards against 
radiation and chemical pollution. All such 
standards must include provisions for strict 
monitoring in the proximity of school 
facilities. 

The Association supports programs that 
would educate the public to the dangers and 
benefits of nuclear power and the problems 
of nuclear waste disposal. 

The Association further urges the develop- 
ment and utilization of new technologies that 
may provide for the safe transport and dis- 
posal of nuclear and chemical wastes. 

The Association further believes that the 
people of a state should make the final deter- 
mination as to whether or not nuclear waste 
shall be buried within their state boundaries. 
(79, 82) 


A-27. Nuclear Accident Emergency Plans 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that teachers and other school personnel 
must be involved in the development of 
emergency plans in case of accidents involving 
nuclear reactors and/or radioactive materials. 
All school personnel must receive copies of 
these plans as they would pertain to their 
schools. The Association urges its affiliates 
to work for cooperation and planning among 
neighboring school districts, communities, 
and states. 

Emergency plans must include, but not be 
limited to, comprehensive alerting and com- 
munications systems, predetermined escape 
routes and alternatives, training for all 
involved school personnel, and regularly 
scheduled practice drills. (82, 84) 


A-28. Organizations of Other Nations 
The National Education Association be- 
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lieves that a strong international community of 
educators is necessary to promote interna- 
tional understanding and to defend the inter- 
ests of the teaching profession in all 

countries. The Association actively supports 
the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession and will continue to 
cooperate with professional education orga- 
nizations of other nations. (69) 


A-29. Jobs with Peace 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a new economic program of ‘‘jobs 
with peace’’ for its members, all students, 
and working people should be a cornerstone of 
the nation’s political structure. 

The Association calls for a restoration of 
the public funds that have been cut from the 
education and human and social services 
budgets by the Reagan administration. It fur- 
ther calls for a moratorium on any future 
cuts in these programs. The Association be- 
lieves that funds for these programs should 
come from the overinflated military budget. 
(82) 


B. ADVANCE THE CAUSE OF 
EDUCATION FOR ALL INDIVIDUALS 


B-1. Improvement of Instruction 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a prime responsibility of the Asso- 
ciation and its affiliates is to encourage 
ongoing improvements in the quality of 
instruction. The primary authority to recom- 
mend instructional improvements should lie 
with the teachers through a democratic deci- 
sion-making process. The Association encour- 
ages and endorses curriculum and 
professional development activities by local. 
and state associations to assist in this 
process. 

The Association endorses positive action 
plans that establish procedures and timetables 
for eliminating racism and sexism in the 
curriculum. 

The Association recommends that profes- 
sional educators enter into active collaboration 
with research and development specialists, 
both in regional educational laboratories and in 
industry, to promote technology’s potential 
contribution to education by guiding the devel- 
opment of technology in the most education- 
ally sound directions. 

The Association recommends that writers, 
publishers, and producers provide materials 
that have been field tested in classroom situ- 
ations and proven effective. (69, 85) 


B-2. Homework 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the assignment of homework as one 
means of reinforcing and furthering class- 
room instruction and learning. (85) 


B-3. Early Childhood Education 

The National Education Association 
strongly supports early childhood education 
programs through the public school system, 
including child development, child care, and 
special education. These programs should be 
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aimed at equipping the preschooler for a suc- 
cessful kindergarten experience. The Associ- 
ation urges that federal legislation be enacted 
to assist in funding and organizing the imple- 
mentation of such programs. 

The Association believes that early child- 
hood programs must be staffed by trained and 
certified personnel and trained support staff. 

It supports training programs that will lead to 
credentials consistent with the educational 
standards in each state. The Association rec- 
ommends that minorities, the poor, and the 
elderly be recruited to work in such programs. 

The Association advocates the establish- 
ment of fully funded, early childhood special 
education programs. These programs should 
be readily accessible, make available those 
services necessary to assist handicapped chil- 
dren from birth, and be staffed by certified 
teachers, qualified support staff, and 
therapists. 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
legislation to ensure that early childhood 
developmental programs offered primarily 
through the public schools be fully funded and 
available on an equal basis and culminate in 
mandatory kindergarten. The Association sup- 
ports regulations requiring students starting 
kindergarten to have reached five years of age 
by September 1 of that year. (75, 85) 


B-4. Middle School and Junior High 
Programs 
The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the special needs of the early adolescent. 
The Association encourages the develop- 
ment of curriculum, guidance and counseling 
programs, health services, and preservice 
and professional development programs for 
these levels. (76, 85) 


B-5. High School Equivalency Testing 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the concept of a high school education 
for all youth. 

The Association believes in the value of 
academic preparation, school attendance, and 
social interaction for meeting the require- 
ments of high school graduation. The Associa- 
tion is concerned about the misuse of high 
school equivalency testing and its negative 
impact on secondary education. The Associa- 
tion recognizes, however, that in some in- 
stances the use of high school equivalency 
tests is acceptable when the best interests of 
the students are served. 

The Association further believes that any 
state or district plan to use equivalency testing 
as the basis for qualification for a high 
school diploma should be developed coopera- 
tively by classroom teachers, administrators, 
and governing boards. The plan should include 
provisions for recommendations from the lo- 
cal school faculty. Recommendations should 
be based, as a minimum, upon ability, 
achievement record, and maturation level in 
addition to the age of the student. (76, 85) 


B-6. Higher Education 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports higher education as an essential part of 
the education process. The Association be- 
lieves that postsecondary education serves an 
invaluable function for intellectual develop- 
ment, for research and scholarship, for career 


preparation, and for preparation for life. The 
Association supports access to collegiate pro- 
grams for all qualified students without re- 
gard to age, sex, race, military registration 
status, or ability to pay. (80, 85) 


B-7. Higher Education Research and 
Study Grants : 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that both the governmental and private 
sectors should provide research and study 
grants to higher education faculties in all 
academic areas. Such grants should be 
awarded on the basis of merit without 
discrimination. The dissemination of grants 
should not be used to influence university 
decisions and policies. 

The Association believes that the process 
of study and research grants provided should 
influence neither undergraduate nor graduate 
curriculums until such time as the research is 
completed and systematically integrated into 
the curriculums. 

The Association further believes that aca- 
demic freedom applies to research and the dis- 
semination of research results. (85) 


B-8. Alternative Programs for Students 
with Special Needs 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that there must be increased development 
and maintenance of alternative programs to 
meet the needs of several groups of students. 
Among these groups are displaced students 
of desegregated districts; pushouts; disruptive 
students; disabled readers; gifted, talented, 
and creative students; students of low aca- 
demic ability; underachievers; students so- 
cially promoted; pregnant students and teenage 
parents; and students who do not qualify for 
or have no desire to pursue a college program. 
The Association urges increased support for 
the identification of these students. 

Programs should emphasize a broad range 
of activities for responding to students’ differ- 
ing behavioral patterns, interests, needs, and 
learning styles. These programs must be eval- 
uated on stated objectives. Teachers in these 
programs must have a major role in designing 
the objectives and evaluations and working 
with appropriate school personnel to execute 
these objectives and evaluations. 

The Association supports the efforts of its 
affiliates to negotiate and legislate for the 
training of teachers seeking additional certi- 
fication and hiring of an increased number of 
teachers with education in special areas. 

The Association supports any federal leg- 
islation and further encourages its state affili- 
ates to seek legislation that would require 
any person offering services to remediate, cor- 
rect, or ameliorate reading, speech, lan- 
guage, learning disabilities, or related 
problems to be certified or licensed under 
regulations of each state’s department of pub- 
lic instruction or other appropriate agency. 
(77, 85) 


B-9. Youth and Adult Training Programs 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the public schools should be 
involved as an equal partner with govern- 
ment, labor, business, and community-based 
groups in youth and adult employment and 
training programs. The Association further 
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believes that these programs should supple- 
ment, and not supplant, the vocational pro- 
grams provided in the public schools. (80,85) 


B-10. Gifted, Talented, and Creative 
Students 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves there must be increased development of 
fully funded educational programs for gifted, 
talented, and creative students. 

The Association recognizes its responsibil- 
ity to aid educators in selecting reliable 
methods of identifying and teaching these 
children, such identification to include chil- 
dren from all socioeconomic groups. The 
Association also believes that training pro- 
grams in gifted and talented education must 
be provided for appropriate school employees. 

The Association urges local and state affil- 
iates to encourage such programs and methods 
to ensure that these special need areas are 
met. (80, 85) 


B-11. Bilingual, ESL, and LEP Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that bilingual, English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL), and Limited English Pro- 
ficiency (LEP) programs are unique: and 
necessary, each committed to addressing 
specific student needs and providing equal 
opportunity to all students, regardless of 
their primary language. 

The bilingual program, which includes 
functional proficiency in English as a goal, 
uses a student’s primary language as the 
principal medium of instruction in a bicultural 
setting. 

The ESL program develops proficiency in 
English through a systematic instructional 
program using English as the instructional 
language with students who have a different 
primary language. 

The LEP program includes those students 
whose primary language may be English and 
develops proficiency in English either 
through a systematic instructional approach 
or through other unique programs. This pro- 
gram encompasses all students not proficient 
in English who are not eligible for bilingual 
education or English-as-a-second-language 
programs. 

The Association urges that bilingual, ESL, 
and LEP programs include as a goal functional 
proficiency in English, with emphasis on the 
development of those basic language skills 
essential to the successful pursuit of all other 
disciplines. While these programs should 
stress the development of exit criteria to 
facilitate moving the students into a total 
English program, no students should be 
moved into or maintained within the total 
English program until they have demon- 
strated the ability to function in such a pro- 
gram. These students should not be enrolled 
in special education classes because of linguis- 
tic differences. 

The Association supports federal and state 
legislation that would require and fully fund 
bilingual, ESL, and LEP programs for all 
students who are not proficient in the English 
language. 

The Association also believes that legisla- 
tion must provide funds for current programs, 
including those for preparation of educa- 
tional employees. (81, 85) 


B-12. Multicultural/Global Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that multicultural/global education is 
a way of helping every student perceive the 
cultural diversity of U.S. citizenry so that chil- 
dren of many races may develop pride in 
their own cultural legacy, awaken to the ideals 
embodied in the cultures of their neighbors, 
and develop an appreciation of the common 
humanity shared by all peoples of the earth. 

Multicultural/global education develops an 
awareness of cultures and an appreciation of 
our interdependency in sharing the world’s 
limited resources to meet mutual human needs 
through the mastery of communication skills 
(including foreign languages) and cooperation 
among the diverse groups in our nation and 
world. 

The Association believes the goal of multi- 
cultural/global education is the recognition of 
individual and group differences and similar- 
ities in developing self-esteem as well as 
respect for others. 

The Association urges its affiliates to 
develop comprehensive teacher-training pro- 
grams for multicultural/global education and 
to work to secure legislation that would pro- 
vide adequate funding for effective imple- 
mentation of such programs. (81, 83) 


B-13. Foreign Language Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that foreign language instruction is an 
important part of the total educational pro- 
cess and an integral part of international 
studies. 

The Association supports the maintenance 
of current programs and the further encour- 
agement and development of foreign lan- 
guage instruction and international studies 
at all educational levels. 

The Association recognizes the need for 
teacher training programs for foreign language 
teachers and supports teacher and student 
exchange programs. (81, 85) 


B-14. American Indian/Alaska Native 
Education 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that the complexity and diversity of 
needs of American Indian/Alaska Native 
children require the direct involvement of their 
parents, American Indian/Alaska Native 
teachers, tribal leaders, and other American 
Indian/Alaska Native groups in developing 
adequate and equal educational programs that 
preserve the rich heritage of their cultures. 

The Association insists that federal fund- 
ing for American Indian/Alaska Native educa- 
tion be expanded to effect necessary 
improvements. The Association supports the 
movement toward self-determination by 
American Indians/Alaska Natives and insists 
that such programs be voluntary. The Asso- 
ciation opposes termination of federal support 
for American Indians/Alaska Natives either 
as a direct or indirect result of efforts to 
extend their self-determination. 

The Association supports programs that 
provide for— 

a. Legislation that assures the involvement 
and control of the education of American 
Indians/Alaska Natives by their parents, 


. 


communities, and educators 

b. American Indian/Alaska Native in- 
volvement in teacher training programs deal- 
ing with cultural pluralism and the teaching 
of American Indian/Alaska Native values, her- 
itage; culture, and language 

c. Assistance to local and state associa- 
tions in meeting the educational needs of 
American Indian/Alaska Native students. 

d. Substantial participation by American 
Indians/Alaska Natives in NEA conferences 
and leadership training programs 

e. Coordination with existing American 
Indian/Alaska Native organizations and con- 
cerned agencies and aid in the dissemination 
of information and programs that include val- 
ues, heritage, language, culture, and history 
of the American Indian/Alaska Native people 

f. Higher education opportunities for all 
American Indian/Alaska Native students 
through direct governmental assistance in 
graduate and undergraduate programs 

g. American Indian/Alaska Native in- 
volvement in developing multicultural learning 
centers at higher education institutions 

h. American Indian/Alaska Native in- 
volvement in lobbying efforts in Washington, 
D.C. 

i. Continued instruction in traditional 
hunting, fishing, and gathering practices by 
American Indians/Alaska Natives. (76, 85) 


B-15. Chicano-Hispano Self-Determina- 
tion in Education 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that the complexity and diversity of the 
needs of Chicano-Hispano children require 
the direct involvement of their parents in 
developing an adequate and equal educa- 
tional program that reflects and is responsive 
to their learning and cultural characteristics 
and promotes the preservation of their heritage 
and culture. 

In school districts enrolling these students, 
the Association urges the employment of 
enough bilingual visiting teachers and coun- 
selors to meet student needs. 

The Association supports federal and state 
programs that directly enhance the educational 
opportunities of these children in their quest 
for educational self-determination. It recom- 
mends federal and state grants and scholar- 
ships that will facilitate the entry of 
Chicano-Hispano students into the teaching 
profession. 

The Association further recognizes and 
will aggressively pursue the realization of the 
responsibility of state and local education 
agencies to develop and implement programs 
that respond to the cultural and language 
characteristics of these children regardless of 
the availability of federal funds. (72, 83) 


B-16. Asian and Pacific Islander 
Education 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the complexity and diversity of needs of 
Asian and Pacific Islander children caused 
by historical neglect and recent changes in 
political leadership in many Asian countries. 
The Association believes there is a national 
responsibility to serve these children’s spe- 
cial needs by providing educational programs 
that guarantee Asian and Pacific Islander 
parents, teachers, community leaders, and 
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interest groups an opportunity to preserve, 
promote, and perpetuate their heritage and cul- 
ture. The Association supports the celebra- 
tion of Asian/Pacific Heritage Week as a 
means of acknowledging the specific con- 
tributions of Asian and Pacific Islanders to the 
history and progress of these United States. 
The Association encourages the passage of 
federal and state legislation that will produce 
financial support of Asian and Pacific Is- 
lander curriculum, preservice and continuing 
education of teachers, development of in- 
structional materials, and the dissemination 
of information and programs. (79, 83) 


B-17. Black American Education 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that the complexity and diversity of 
needs of Black American children require 
the direct involvement of Black American 
educators, parents, community leaders, and 
groups in developing adequate and equal edu- 
cational programs. These programs should 
reflect and be responsive to the learning and 
cultural characteristics of Black American 
children and promote the preservation of their 
heritage and culture. (81) 


B-18. Sexism in Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that educational materials and processes 
should accurately portray the contributions of 
women both in the past and in the present. 

The Association recognizes that many in- 
structional materials portray females and males 
in sex-stereotyped roles. It urges educators 
to use instructional materials that portray vari- 
ous careers and personal roles as acceptable 
and attainable for all individuals. 

The Association endorses the use of 
nonsexist language by all schools. It further 
believes that sexism and sex discrimination 
must be eliminated from the curriculum. (75, 
85) 


B-19. Education for All Handicapped 
Children 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports a free, appropriate public education for 
all handicapped students in a least restrictive 
environment, which is determined by maxi- 
mum teacher involvement. However, to im- 
plement federal special education legislation 
effectively, the Association recognizes that— 

a. The educational environment, using ap- 
propriate instructional materials, support ser- 
vices, and pupil personnel services, must 
match the learning needs of both the handi- 
capped and the nonhandicapped student. 

b. Suspension and expulsion policies and 
practices used by local education agencies 
must be applied consistently to both handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped students where 
misconduct is shown to be unrelated to either 
the handicapping condition or to improper 
placement. 

c. Regular and special education teachers, 
pupil personnel staff, administrators, and par- 
ents must share in planning and implement- 
ing programs for the handicapped. 

d. All staff must be adequately prepared 
for their roles through professional develop- 
ment programs. 

e. The appropriateness of educational 
methods, materials, professional development, 
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and supportive services must be determined 
in cooperation with classroom teachers. 

f. Classroom teachers must have an ap- 
peal procedure regarding the implementation 
of the individualized education program, 
especially in terms of student placement. 

g. Modifications must be made in class 
size, using a weighted formula, scheduling, 
and curriculum design to accommodate the 
demands of each individualized education 
program. 

h. Adequate funding must be provided 
and then used exclusively for handicapped 
students, including preschool children. 

i. Both regular and special education 
classroom teachers must have a major role in 
determining individual education programs. 

j. Adequate released time or funded addi- 
tional time must be made available so that 
teachers can carry out the increased demands 
placed upon them by federal special education 
legislation. 

k. Staff must not be reduced. 

1. Additional benefits negotiated for handi- 
capped students through local collective bar- 
gaining agreements must be honored. 

m. Communications must be maintained 
among all involved parties. 

n. All teachers must be accorded by law 
the right of dissent concerning each individual- 
ized education program, including the right 
to have the dissenting opinion recorded. 

0. Individualized education programs 
should not be used as criteria for the evalua- 
tion of teachers. 

p. Teachers, as mandated by law, must be 
appointed to local and state advisory bodies on 
special education. 

q. Teachers must be allowed to take part 
in the U.S. Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services’ on-site visits to 
States. Teachers should be invited to these 
meetings. 

r. Incentives for teacher participation in 
professional development activities should, 
as mandated by law, be made available for 
teachers. 

s. Local associations must be involved in 
monitoring school systems’ compliance with 
federal special education legislation. 

t. Student placement must be based on 
individual needs rather than on space 
availability. 

u. Classroom teachers who serve the 
handicapped child must have scheduled access 
to resource personnel. (78, 85) 


B-20. Communication Between the Hear- 
ing and the Hearing Impaired 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the lack of communications between 
the hearing and the hearing impaired has 
detracted from the potential of a broadly 
distributed group to contribute fully to 
our total society. 

The Association recommends that instruc- 
tion be given to hearing students that will 
help them to understand the unique needs of 
all hearing impaired students and will help 
hearing students communicate with hearing 
impaired students. (74, 85) 


B-21. Left-Handed Students 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves in meeting the needs of all children in 


the public schools, including left-handed stu- 
dents. Toward this end, the Association and its 
affiliates urge appropriate governing agencies 
to provide desks, scissors, and all other ma- 
terials and instruments necessary for the left- 
handed child to achieve on an equal basis with 
right-handed students. (79, 82) 


B-22. Education of Migrants 

The National Education Association is 
concerned with the plight of migrant workers, 
particularly with the education of migrant 
children. The Association supports equal edu- 
cational opportunities for migrant children 
and appropriate programs for migrant families. 
(75, 85) 


B-23. Family Life Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the developing child’s sexuality 
is continually and inevitably influenced by 
daily contacts, including experiences in the 
school environment. The Association recog- 
nizes that sensitive sex education can be a 
positive force in promoting physical, mental, 
and social health and that the public school 
must assume an increasingly important role 
in providing the instruction. Teachers must be 
qualified to teach in this area and must be 
legally protected from censorship and lawsuits. 

The Association urges that formal sex edu- 
cation should include parent orientation and 
be planned and implemented with careful 
attention to developmental needs, appropriate- 
ness to community settings and values, and 
respect for individual differences. 

The Association urges its affiliates and 
members to support appropriately established 
sex education programs, including informa- 
tion on birth control and family planning, 
parenting skills, prenatal care, sexually 
transmitted diseases, incest and sexual abuse, 
the effects of substance abuse during preg- 
nancy, and problems associated with and 
resulting from preteen and teenage 
pregnancies. 

To facilitate the realization of human 
potential, it is the right of every individual 
to live in an environment of freely available 
information, knowledge, and wisdom about 
sexuality. (69, 85) 


B-24. Career Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a goal of public education is to 
provide all individuals, preschool through 
adulthood, opportunities to become effective, 
productive citizens. To achieve this goal, the 
career education concept must be interwoven 
into the total educational system and needs to 
include programs in gender-free career aware- 
ness and exploration to aid students in career 
course selection. 

The Association believes that educational 
programs should be developed that will assure 
equal opportunity for career development for 
all students and offer exploratory experiences 
in a variety of careers, including small busi- 
ness management and self-employment. The 
Association and its affiliates should be en- 
couraged to provide professional development 
experiences and released time for teachers 
for curriculum development in this area and 
should cooperate with industry and agencies 
in full support of career education programs. 
(76, 85) 
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B-25. Vocational Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that preparation of students for voca- 
tions and productive jobs should be a basic 
policy of secondary and higher education. 
Educational programs that assure equal 
opportunity for occupational development and 
encourage students to consider nontraditional 


vocations should be developed for all students. 


A continuing comprehensive program for 
training, retraining, advancement, and promo- 
tion should be provided for students who 
have completed minimal state attendance 
requirements. 

The Association supports vocational and 
technical education as a major component of 
education. To be effective, vocational and 
technical education should be preceded by 
career awareness and exploration programs. 
These exploratory courses should be incorpo- 
rated into traditionally academic courses and 
into existing industrial and practical arts 
education courses. (76, 81) 


B-26. Energy Education 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports education programs that increase under- 
standing of energy, alternative energy 
sources, and energy conservation. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port a ‘‘National Energy Education Day’’ and 
to encourage energy education programs at 
all levels. (85) 


B-27. Driver Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that driver education behind the wheel 
and in the classroom should be available as 
part of the basic education of all students. 

The Association urges its affiliates to en- 
sure that these programs are available, fully 
funded, and taught by certificated personnel 
in the public schools. (80) 


B-28. Fine Arts Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that artistic expression is basic to an 
individual's intellectual, aesthetic, and emo- 
tional development and therefore must be in- 
cluded as a component of all education. 

The Association urges its state affiliates to 
become involved in the promotion, expansion, 
and implementation of a fine arts program in 
the curriculum of their various local school 
systems. (80, 84) 


B-29. Programs Before and After School 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all children need adequate adult 
supervision and guidance before and after 
school hours. 

The Association recognizes that some chil- 
dren have limited or no adult supervision 
before and after school and urges that local, 
state, and/or national programs be developed 
to assist these children. 

The Association believes that such pro- 
grams should include opportunities to partici- 
pate in study-skill sessions, counseling, and 
guidance in addition to recreational activities. 
The Association further believes that funding 
should be shared by all levels of government, 
in cooperation with the community and par- 
ents. (83, 84) 


B-30. Student Rights and Responsibilities 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that basic student rights include the 
right to free inquiry and expression; due pro- 
cess; freedom of association; freedom of 
peaceful assembly and petition; participation 
in the governance of the school, college, and 
university; freedom from discrimination; 
freedom from commercial exploitation, includ- 
ing the payment of subminimum wages; and 
equal educational opportunity. 

The Association believes that each of these 
rights carries with it a comparable responsibil- 
ity. Student responsibilities include regular 
school attendance, conscientious effort in 
classroom work, and conformance to school 
rules and regulations. Students share with the 
administration and faculty a responsibility to 
develop a climate within the school that is 
conducive to wholesome learning and living. 
No student has the right to interfere with the 
education of other students. It is the respon- 
sibility of each student to respect the rights of 
teachers, students, administrators, and all 
others who are involved in the educational 
process. 

The Association also believes that student 
rights must be safeguarded when students are 
involved in commercial premium campaigns 
and fundraising activities. (69, 81) 


B-31. Student Health and Personnel 
Services 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that every student should have direct 
access to health, social, and psychological 
services within both the educational and com- 
munity settings. 

The Association also believes that health, 
social, and psychological services to children 
must be delivered by certificated professional 
school personnel. 

The Association further believes that these 
services dealing with children’s physical, men- 
tal, and psychological well-being are best de- 
livered when there is coordination within the 
school, as well as among the school, home, 
and community. 

These services must include— 

a. Preventative programs to promote opti- 
mum wellness in physical, social, and emo- 
tional health to allow for the maximum level 
of school performance 

b. Programs for early identification and 
diagnosis of health and/or learning disabilities 

c. Programs, such as direct services 
within the schools and referrals to and coordi- 
nation with community and local govern- 
mental agencies, that work to resolve 
identified disabilities 

d. Programs that promote health aware- 
ness for students, school employees, parents, 
and community 

e. Programs taught by certified specialists 
that include health education and physical edu- 
cation commensurate with maturation levels 
of children. 

The Association further believes that 
schools must assume an advocacy role for 
those students affected by circumstances that 
prevent them from functioning adequately in 
educational settings. 

The Association urges its affiliates to 
monitor relevant legislative issues. (69, 85) 


B-32. Youth Camp Safety 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all youth camps must provide 
proper supervision and instruction as well as 
secure facilities that meet current safety and 
health standards. 

The Association urges its members to sup- 
port legislation establishing guidelines that 
require that all camp personnel be qualified, 
screened, and trained for their areas of respon- 
sibility. (76, 81) 


B-33. Child Abuse/Exploitation 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all children should be protected 
from any form of child abuse and/or exploi- 
tation and that all school personnel are in a 
position to observe and recognize abuse that 
has been inflicted on children. The Association 
deplores media exploitation, commercializa- 
tion, and glamorization of physical, emotional, 
or sexual child abuse. 

The Association and its affiliates should— 

a. Cooperate with community organiza- 
tions to increase public awareness and 
understanding of child abuse 

b. Encourage the development and use of 
materials to increase student awareness of 
child abuse 

c. Encourage development of preparation 
courses and professional development pro- 
grams for all school personnel that stress the 
identification of, reporting procedures for, and 
techniques in dealing with abused children 

d. Encourage the development by affili- 
ates of educator awareness programs dealing 
with the abused child. 

The Association and its affiliates urge the 
enactment of federal, state, and local legisla- 
tion that would— 

a. Provide school personnel reporting sus- 
pected child abuse immunity from legal action 
b. Require school personnel to report to 
the appropriate authorities instances of sus- 

pected child abuse/exploitation 

c. Provide due process for school person- 
nel accused of child abuse/exploitation while 
performing their duties 

d. Provide for protection of children from 
other children. (74, 85) 


B-34. Student Stress 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that there are increasing mental, 
emotional, and environmental pressures upon 
the children of this nation. These pressures— 
resulting in increased drug and alcohol 
abuse, violence, vandalism, dropping out of 
school, and suicide among children—speak 
clearly to the waste of human potential. 

The Association urges its local and state 
affiliates to support appropriately accredited 
and licensed mental health and aftercare 
programs. 

The Association further urges local and 
state affiliates to seek legislative support and 
publicity for these programs. (80, 85) 


B-35. Missing Children 

The National Education Association, in its 
concern for the growing number of children 
who disappear annually, believes that all 
available means must be utilized in locating 
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these missing children. The Association 
urges its affiliates to participate in national 
clearinghouse programs for information re- 
garding these children. The Association also 
believes that unexplained absences are suspi- 
cious and warrant full and continued investi- 
gations. The Association recommends that 
affiliates urge all law enforcement agencies to 
suspend the practice of the 24-hour or longer 
waiting period before initiating the missing 
child report. 

To aid these investigations, the Associa- 
tion urges the voluntary fingerprinting of chil- 
dren. It believes that care must be used at all 
levels of the fingerprinting process and that 
such programs must be conducted in a non- 
threatening environment. The Association fur- 
ther believes that parents and/or guardians 
should be present during the fingerprinting 
process and should be given the completed 
cards. 

The Association further encourages local 
and state affiliates to work cooperatively with 
local programs and/or authorities to raise the 
public’s consciousness about the missing-chil- 
dren crisis including the dissemination of 
pictures and information about missing chil- 
dren to school employees. (81, 84) 


B-36. Youth Detention and Incarceration 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that youth in detention centers must be 
provided educational programs that will en- 
able them to become contributing members of 
society. Teachers of these youths must be 
prepared to provide instruction in life skills 
and learning skills. 

The Association condemns the practice of 
punishing children in trouble by placing them 
in abusive environments and believes that al- 
ternatives to incarceration must be developed. 
The Association opposes the placement of 
children who are not charged with any offense 
in facilities with those persons who are 
charged with criminal offenses. There should 
be separate facilities for these detained 
minors. (75, 85) 


B-37. State Juvenile Codes 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a study of state juvenile codes is 
imperative because of the increased number 
of offenses committed by juveniles and in- 
creased violence in the schools. 

The Association urges state affiliates to 
provide testimony at hearings and to support 
legislative changes that strengthen state juve- 
nile codes. The Association further urges 
stringent enforcement of existing codes. 

(79, 81) 


B-38. Substance Abuse 

The National Education Association is 
concerned about the individual and societal 
problems that underlie psychological and 
physiological drug—including alcohol and 
tobacco—dependency by both children and 
adults. It calls for new and improved ways of 
helping children and adults learn more posi- 
tive ways of meeting and coping with these 
problems. It recognizes the need for im- 
proved educational programs about drugs and 
for the uniform categorization of drugs. It 
urges its affiliates to support legislation lead- 
ing to the standardization of drug laws, 
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which should not be limited to the sale and 
distribution of drugs, but should also include 
prohibition of the production, sale, and distri- 
bution of drug paraphernalia, and the im- 
provement of drug rehabilitation programs. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port legislation mandating drug rehabilitation 
programs for any violation or conviction, 
whether civil or criminal, resulting from the 
possession or use of a controlled substance. 

The Association discourages the use of 
marijuana, except for prescribed medical pur- 
poses, and believes that severe penalties for 
its production, distribution, and sale should be 
strictly enforced. 

The Association supports strict enforce- 
ment of the legal drinking age and the laws 
governing the sale of alcoholic beverages in 
each state and supports federal legislation to 
establish a uniform legal drinking age of 21. 
(72, 85) 


B-39. Family Stability 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the impact of families and other close 
personal relationships on the quality of indi- 
vidual lives and upon society. 

The Association therefore supports cultur- 
ally sensitive educational activities and pro- 
grams designed to prepare people for the 
roles and responsibilities of family relation- 
ships, particularly for parenting and mar- 
riage. The Association further supports 
programs and activities that improve the 
quality of current relationships among family 
members. 

The Association urges that such programs 
and activities include, but not be limited to, 
interpersonal communication, problem solv- 
ing, and related human relationship skills. (81) 


B-40. Family Violence 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the vicious cyclical effects of family 
violence, which contribute to family disinte- 
gration, social maladjustment, and the overall 
erosion of society and its institutions. The 
Association supports existing family services 
and further urges creation of additional sup- 
port systems and shelters for families 
experiencing this problem. (78, 81) 


B-41. Criminal Abduction of Children 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all children should be protected 
from criminal abduction and its resultant 
consequences. 

The Association and its affiliates should— 

a. Heighten school personnel awareness of 
this problem through the development of 
workshops, lectures, and seminars 

b. Encourage the development, endorse- 
ment, and use of materials to increase student 
awareness in dealing with abduction lures 

c. Cooperate with community organiza- 
tions and businesses to increase public aware- 
ness and understanding of criminal child 
abduction. 

The Association urges state and local affil- 
iates to seek legislative support and publicity 
in addressing these problems. (84, 85) 


B-42. Day Care 
The National Education Association urges 
educators, parents, and social service agencies 


jointly to examine and monitor day care cen- 
ters for adequate facilities, proper supervision, 
appropriate education programs, and profes- 
sional personnel who are qualified, screened, 
and trained for their areas of responsibility. 
The Association encourages its affiliates to 
seek legislation governing day care center 
facilities, personnel, and programs. (84, 85) 


B-43. Discipline 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that discipline is essential in promoting 
optimum learning. High expectations and ef- 
fective instruction promote self-control and 
responsible behavior in students. Boards of 
education in conjunction with local affiliates 
should develop policies and standards that 
would provide the necessary administrative 
support to school employees for the mainte- 
nance of a positive school environment. 

The Association further believes its local 
affiliates should develop guidelines for effec- 
tive disciplinary techniques. It urges affili- 
ates to negotiate a process whereby 
administrators, teachers, parents, students, 
and courts will be involved in identifying dis- 
ruptive behavior and prescribing, implement- 
ing, and evaluating procedures that will reduce 
and correct disruptive behavior. 

The Association supports the right of all 
students to due process and an orderly learn- 
ing environment. (75, 85) 


B-44. Social Promotion 

The National Education Association urges 
all educators, parents, and school board mem- 
bers to examine jointly the use of social pro- 
motion of students or grade-level advancement 
based primarily on age. The Association be- 
lieves that sufficient resources and program 
alternatives should be provided to allow for’ 
the proper placement of each student. (78, 79) 


B-45. Student Transfers 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the current mobility of the Ameri- 
can society dictates the need to expedite 
informational exchanges between schools when 
students transfer. 

The Association encourages its local and 
state affiliates and all boards of education to 
pursue steps to achieve an effective transfer 
process. (80) 


B-46. Time To Learn 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that time to learn is essential in promot- 
ing optimum achievement in the schools. 

The Association believes that— 

a. Student absences from school have ad- 
verse effects on program continuity, academic 
achievement, and mastery by the student. 

b. Excessive or unusual working hours 
are detrimental to a student’s attention span 
and academic achievement. The child labor 
laws, as structured by the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, must be monitored, enforced, and 
strengthened by local, state, and national 
governing bodies. (79, 85) 


B-47. School Transportation 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that free transportation should be pro- 
vided for all public school students residing 
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beyond a reasonable and safe walking distance 
from their assigned schools. 

The Association believes that all aspects of 
transporting students require close scrutiny. It 
also believes that overcrowding of buses 
must be prohibited and that safety require- 
ments for buses and other designated school 
vehicles must be stringently enforced. Appro- 
priate health and safety training must be pro- 
vided for all school bus personnel. 

No professional employee should be re- 
quired to transport students as a condition of 
employment. 

The Association further believes that local 
school districts should provide students with 
transportation for all school-related activities. 
(77, 84) 


B-48. Credit Assignment 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the different methods of assigning 
credits as used by the nation’s colleges and 
universities may cause difficulties in the eval- 
uation of transcripts. The Association urges 
the nation’s colleges and universities to de- 
velop, in cooperation with the Association, a 
uniform method of evaluating the assigned 
credits. (77, 79) 


B-49. Bureaucracy in Education 

The National Education Association is 
aware of an expanding bureaucracy in Ameri- 
can public education. The Association urges 
its affiliates to work toward guaranteeing that 
an increasing portion of education budgets 
will be for the direct instruction of students. 
(77, 80) 


B-50. Business Support for Public 
Education 

The National Education Association urges 
local affiliates to develop coalitions with the 
business community to advocate adequate 
and stable funding for education through ap- 
propriate means of taxation. In addition, the 
Association welcomes cooperative programs, 
resource assistance, and the donation of spe- 
cialized equipment from the business commu- 
nity but believes that they should be 
supplementary to adequate funding for public 
education. (84) 


B-51. Video Game Management 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the commercial use of video games 
has no place in the public schools. The 
Association urges state and local affiliates to 
support the enactment of zoning, time, and 
age restrictions that will regulate the operation 
of video game arcades in a manner designed 
to minimize the economic exploitation of 
youth. (82, 84) 


B-52. Lifesaving Techniques 

The National Education Association advo- 
cates training of students and school employ- 
ees in basic emergency lifesaving techniques. 
The Association urges the inclusion of this 
training in the school curriculum. (82) 


B-53. Off-Air Recording for Educational 
Use 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves it is essential that teachers have the 
right to record programs off the air and play 


them back on a delayed basis sufficient to 
meet the needs of effective teaching. It fur- 
ther believes that broadcast schedules are a 
major hindrance to in-school use of such 
programs, that home-viewing assignments are 
not practical, and that teachers need the flex- 
ibility of recording off the air so that pro- 
grams can be previewed before use in the 
classroom and incorporated into classroom 
situations at those times when students are 
most ready to learn. 

The Association encourages the creative 
and innovative use of television, videotapes, 
and audiotape recording devices for improv- 
ing instruction and for self-evaluation of 
professional competence. (79) 


B-54. Technology in the Educational 
Process 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the advancement and application of in- 
structional technology and high-technology 
devices and materials that provide new oppor- 
tunities for developing skills, furthering 
research, and expanding knowledge in our 
society. 

The Association believes that— 

a. All education employees must be af- 
forded the opportunity to explore the potential 
of emerging technology and must have ac- 
cess to necessary materials for managing and 
advancing instruction. 

b. Teachers must be involved in all as- 
pects of technology utilization, including plan- 
ning, implementation, and evaluation. 

c. Teacher preparation in instructional 
technology must begin in college and univer- 
sity programs and extend through continuing 
opportunities for professional development. 

d. Students must become aware of the so- 
cial and economic impact of technology and 
must be provided with access to and instruc- 
tion in the use of such technology. 

e. All students and staff should have an 
understanding of copyright law and the 
responsible use of technological materials. 
(81, 85) 


B-55. Conversion to the Metric System 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that adoption of the International System 
of Units (SI metric system) is essential to the 
future of American industrial and technologi- 
cal development. The Association urges that 
the SI system be taught at all educational 
levels. (69, 80) 


B-56. Basic Financial Support of Public 
Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that to achieve its commitment to equal 
educational opportunity for all and to ensure 
fair tax practices for all citizens, public educa- 
tion must be supported from public tax 
sources. Therefore, it seeks support in accor- 
dance with the following principles: 

a. The amount of aid must be generally 
predictable for long-range planning and spe- 
cifically predictable for year-to-year 
planning. 

b, Present programs of specific aid must 
be expanded and improved by consolidation 
and simplification of administration. 

c. Tax revision favorable to public educa- 
tion should be encouraged and continually 


reviewed at every governmental level. 

d. Local governing boards must be fis- 
cally independent, and restrictive limits must 
not be imposed on their budgets or long-term 
borrowing. 

e. The state and local share of finance 
must be derived from a tax system that is bal- 
anced and complementary in nature, includes 
all broad-based taxes, reduces the excessive 
reliance on property taxes, and protects sub- 
sistence income. 

f. Programs, where appropriate, must 
make adequate provision for research and 
development and for promoting improvement 
in education practice. 

g. Funds must be provided for programs 
to alleviate race and sex discrimination and to 
reduce portrayal of race and sex stereotypes 
in the public schools. 

h. Public funds shall not be expended for 
any materials that promote sex stereotypes 
and/or sex bias. 

i. Public funds shall not be expended in 
institutions where either specific programs or 
the institution has been found guilty of 
discrimination. 

j. Categorical funding is essential and 
must be assured in areas such as special edu- 
cation, bilingual/English as a second lan- 
guage, and the economically/educationally 
disadvantaged. (77, 85) 


B-57. Funding for Education Legislation 
The National Education Association urges 
that funds be provided for the full implementa- 
tion of legislation it supports to enhance pub- 

lic schools and the students they serve. (78, 
85) 


B-58. Federal Impact Aid 

The National Education Association is 
concerned about inadequate funding to main- 
tain quality education for children in school 
districts impacted by federal policies, activi- 
ties, and installations. A financial crisis 
exists in many impacted areas because of 
insufficient, temporary, year-to-year 
appropriations. 

The Association urges a permanent solu- 
tion to the financial problems of the severely 
impacted school districts, ensuring federal 
support at least to the degree that their local 
revenues are impaired or their costs 
increased. 

The Association also endorses the concept 
of a national payments-in-lieu-of-taxes pro- 
gram. This endorsement does not affect the 
Association’s continued support of current 
impact aid programs. The establishment of 
any payments-in-lieu program shall not 
adversely affect any locality currently 
receiving impact aid. (70, 85) 


B-59, Education of Refugee, Undocu- 
mented Alien, and Nonresident Children 

The National Education Association is 
concerned that inadequate funding is jeopar- 
dizing quality education in school districts 
impacted by refugee children, children of 
undocumented aliens, and those children 
who, while holding American citizenship, 
reside in Mexico but attend school in border 
school districts. 

The Association believes that such im- 
pacted school districts should receive federal 
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C-8. Teacher Preparation Programs: 
Content and Evaluation 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a sound teacher preparation pro- 
gram must be equitably funded and must— 

a. Involve practicing K-12 teachers in the 
design, implementation, evaluation, and sys- 
tematic change of the program 

b. Involve students preparing to teach in 
the evaluation and improvement of the stan- 
dards of the program 

c. Involve teacher educators who are cer- 
tified and experienced in their instructional 
areas and demonstrate practical knowledge 
of schools and classroom teaching 

d. Include a policy of affirmative recruit- 
ment and certification 

e. Include tests, reports, student teaching, 
and other measures of performance designed 
to assess progress in acquiring the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for effective teaching 

f. Include required courses in the liberal 
arts, subject or grade-level speciality, reading, 
and professional studies that include learning 
theories, curriculum design, and teaching 
techniques 

g. Include training in student assessment, 
classroom management, discipline, group pro- 
cesses, the dynamics of intergroup communi- 
cations, human growth and development, the 
changing role of the family, exceptional 
behaviors, and human relations 

h. Include a variety of field experiences 
throughout the preparation program culminat- 
ing in a practicum. (70, 85) 


C-9. Teacher Preparation Programs: Stu- 
dent Teaching 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that student teachers should be provided 
with legal status and liability protection. 

The Association urges its affiliates to for- 
mulate standards for school systems that re- 
ceive student teachers, including guidelines 
for cooperating teachers and college coordina- 
tion of student teachers. Supervising or 
cooperating teachers in a student teacher pro- 
gram should have reduced teaching loads and 
be given a minimum established compensation. 
The recommendation of the supervising or 
cooperating classroom teachers in such a pro- 
gram shall weigh heavily in the final deci- 
sion regarding readiness to enter the teaching 
profession. 

The Association believes that the accep- 
tance of student teachers should be on a 
voluntary basis. (70, 85) 


C-10. Teacher Preparation Programs: 
Professional Participation 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves its affiliates should take immediate steps 
to become involved in college and university 
committees that control teacher education pro- 
grams. To this end, the affiliates should— 

a. Support inclusion of instruction in 
school law and in the values, ethics, respon- 
sibilities, and structure of professional 
teacher organizations 

b. Encourage students to join the 
Association 

c. Recommend that advisors of the NEA 
Student Program be Association members 

d. Support regulations that would place 
credentialed educators with teaching experi- 


ence in decision-making roles in departments 
of education 

e. Share in the responsibility for practi- 
cum experience with the public schools and 
the institutions that prepare teachers. 
(70, 85) 


C-11. Professional Development 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that professional development is neces- 
sary throughout the career of the school 
employee. Professional development might 
include, but not be limited to, continuing 
education courses, state/regionally developed 
professional development resource center 
programs, and local professional development 
and grant programs. The Association also 
believes that such programs should provide 
opportunities for school employees to gain 
the knowledge and skills they feel are impor- 
tant to their position, to the improvement of 
school programs, and to their performance as 
members of their profession. 

The Association further believes that local 
professional development and grant programs 
should assure that appropriate school em- 
ployees have a decisive voice at every stage 
of planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
The Association encourages its affiliates to 
develop strategies for the implementation of 
funded programs governed by the appropriate 
school employee. (76, 85) 


C-12. Professional Development Resource 
Centers 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that state/regional professional develop- 
ment resource centers provide an opportunity 
for school employees to share resources, ex- 
periences, and ideas for professional growth. 
The Association believes that these centers 
should be established in sufficient numbers 
to be accessible to all school employees. 

The Association believes that members 
from the local associations should comprise 
a majority of the membership of the profes- 
sional development resource center policy 
board. 

The Association shall continue to seek fed- 
eral funding for such resource centers and 
shall assist affiliates in obtaining state and 
local monies for professional development 
resource centers. (82, 85) 


C-13. Teacher Exchange Programs 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that education will benefit if teachers 
participate in exchange programs in various 
cultural, linguistic, educational, and geo- 
graphic environments. 

The Association encourages its affiliates to 
cooperate with governing boards to develop 
voluntary teacher exchange programs within 
and among the states, and among schools of 
federal agencies within and outside the 
United States, and abroad. (74, 80) 


C-14. Misuse of Interns 

The National Education Association and 
its affiliates will resist all attempts to reduce 
the quality of education through the practice 


of using interns to supplant professional staff. 


The Association believes that the intern- 
ship is to be utilized solely as an avenue for 
the development of professional expertise 


and not as a means for the reduction of educa- 
tional staff and/or budgets. 

The Association will assist affiliates in 
correcting the misuse of intern programs. 
(77, 79) 


C-15. Mandated Standards for Educa- 
tional Programs 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that standards for educational programs 
mandated by any governmental body should 
be established in consultation with the majority 
teachers organization and must be accompa- 
nied by a guarantee of adequate resources, 
including staffing, made available to the 
teacher and the school system to meet these 
standards. 

The Association also believes that any 
state-mandated standards should set no more 
than broad, general curricular guidelines and 
should not be based on student achievement. 
7) 


C-16. Impact of Federal and State Legis- 
lative Mandates 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that states are usurping the rightful role 
of schools and districts in the decision-mak- 
ing process. States are drifting toward central- 
ized educational policymaking that focuses 
on narrow measures of accountability, man- 
dated programs, and diminution of local 
control. 

The Association urges its affiliates to ex- 
press their concern to state and federal agen- 
cies about this loss of local autonomy. The 
Association also urges its affiliates to advocate 
viable alternatives that increase decision- 
making within the school and district. 

The Association believes that federal and 
state legislative mandates regarding school 
programs should include impact statements. 
These statements should include, but not be 
limited to, defining the impact of such man- 
dates on— 

a. Teaching resources and the personnel 
necessary to implement them 

b. Preservice training and professional 
development 

c. Work load and additional compensation 

d. Priorities within the curriculum 

e. Written report requirements 

f. All members of the education commu- 
nity. (79, 85) 


C-17. School Libraries/Media Centers 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a comprehensive library/media pro- 
gram—including printed and nonprinted 
resource materials, instruction in library 
research and information skills, and 
certificated librarians/media specialists—should 
be provided for each elementary and second- 
ary school. (80, 85) 


C-18. School Nurses 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all students should receive the 
immediate services of a professional school 
nurse. It urges affiliates to enroll school 
nurses in active membership and to seek leg- 
islation that provides certification and inclu- 
sion in collective bargaining agreements. 

The Association believes that professional 
development programs should be available to 
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all certified school nurses seeking to aug- 
ment their skills in delivering health care 
services to the handicapped school-age 
population. 

The Association also believes that the 
Office of Comprehensive School Health in 
the U.S. Department of Education should be 
responsive to the needs of school nurses. 
(80, 85) 


D. GAIN RECOGNITION OF THE 
BASIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
TEACHER IN THE LEARNING 
PROCESS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


D-1. Selection of Materials and Teaching 
- Techniques 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that decisions on which school learning 
expriences and teaching techniques will de- 
velop a student’s talents are best made by 
a teacher who knows the learner. Teaching 
quality depends on freedom to make such 
decisions. Teachers and librarians/media 
specialists must have the right to select 
instructional/library materials without cen- 
sorship or legislative interference. Challenges 
on the choice of instructional materials must 
be orderly and objective, under procedures 
mutually adopted by professional associations 
and school boards. 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
the removal of laws and regulations that re- 
strict the selection of a diversity of instruc- 
tional materials or that limit educators in the 
selection of such materials. (69, 83) 


D-2. Development of Materials 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the concept that publishing companies 
should involve teachers directly and mean- 
ingfully in the development of textbooks 
and/or other educational materials in all sub- 
ject areas offered for adoption or purchase by 
school districts. These materials should be 
age appropriate, contain enough activities to 
teach the concepts, and address divergent 
points of view. 

Where school districts involve teachers in 
the development of textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials, teacher participation should 
be strictly voluntary, and they should be ade- 
quately compensated. (84) 


D-3. Reconsideration of Instructional Ma- 
terials and Teaching Techniques 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that it is the responsibility of the public 
schools to educate young people in the dem- 
ocratic tradition, to foster a recognition of 
individual freedom and social responsibility, 
and to inspire meaningful awareness of and 
respect for the U.S. Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. It is recognized that these demo- 
cratic values can best be transmitted in an 
atmosphere that does not restrain free inquiry 
and learning. It is essential that such a set- 
ting be free of censorship in order to ensure 
the academic freedom of teachers and stu- 
dents. The Association deplores book burning 
crusades and attempts to ban books from the 
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school library/media center and school curric- 
ulum by pressure groups. 

The Association urges its state and local 
affiliates to secure the adoption of policies and 
procedures that provide for the orderly re- 
consideration of instructional materials and 
techniques when requests for such reconsid- 
eration are received. (82, 85) 


D-4. Cultural Diversity in Instructional 
Materials and Processes 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that educational materials and processes 
should portray our cultural diversity and the 
contributions of ethnic-minority groups. Eth- 
nic-minority teachers must be involved in se- 
lecting educational materials and in preparing 
teachers in their use. 

The Association recognizes that additional 
instructional materials chosen for classrooms 
and libraries may rightfully contain a number 
of points of view to allow students to become 
familiar with the attitudes and recommenda- 
tions from various segments of the literary 
world. 

The Association acknowledges that many 
contemporary texts related to ethnic-minority 
groups do not portray realistically their life- 
styles but convey a negative self-concept to 
ethnic-minority students. The Association be- 
lieves that educators and boards of education 
should adopt and use textbooks and other 
educational materials in all subject areas that 
accurately portray the contributions of ethnic 
and other minorities. (69, 84) 


D-5. Academic and Professional Freedom 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that academic freedom is essential to the 
teaching profession. Academic freedom in- 
cludes the rights of teachers and learners to 
explore and discuss divergent points of view. 
Controversial issues should be a part of the 
instructional program when, in the judgment 
of the professional staff, the issues are appro- 
priate to the curriculum and to the maturity 
level of the student. 

The Association also believes that profes- 
sional freedom is essential to the teaching pro- 
fession. Professional freedom includes the 
teachers’ right to evaluate, criticize, and/or 
advocate their personal point of view con- 
cerning the policies and programs of the 
schools. Teachers also have the right to 
assist colleagues when their academic or 
professional freedoms are violated. 

The Association further believes that legis- 
lation and regulations that mandate the teach- 
ing of religious doctrines, such as so-called 
“creation science,’’ violate both student and 
teacher rights. The Association urges its 
affiliates to seek repeal of such mandates 
where they exist. (69, 83) 


D-6. Evaluation of Student Learning 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the need for ongoing comprehensive 
evaluation of student progress. Student learn- 
ing must be assessed with measures directly 
linked to the lessons teachers teach and the 
materials teachers use. 

The Association believes the major pur- 
poses of such evaluations should be to— 

a. Help students choose more wisely 
among options 


b. Assist students in identifying their own 
strengths and weaknesses 

c. Encourage the development of lifelong 
learning skills 

d. Develop appropriate learning experi- 
ences for students. 

The Association believes that teacher- 
developed tests, formal and informal ob- 
servations, and student projects are effective 
evaluative measures—none of which should 
be used as the single evaluation score. All 
methods of evaluation shall be free of cul- 
tural, racial, and gender biases. 

The Association recognizes, as an aspect 
of academic freedom, the right of classroom 
teachers to decide upon criteria for evaluat- 
ing and assigning grades to students and 
believes that teachers shall have the final 
authority in all such evaluations. (81, 85) 


E. PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYEES AND 
ADVANCE THEIR INTERESTS AND 
WELFARE 


E-1. Collective Bargaining Rights 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the attainment and exercise of col- 
lective bargaining rights are essential to the 
promotion of school employee and student 
needs in society. The Association demands 
that these rights be advocated where they are 
now abridged or denied and strengthened 
where they are now secured. (80, 85) 


E-2. Collective Bargaining and Grievance 
Procedures 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves in the necessity of a public employees’ 
federal collective bargaining law that will not 
weaken any state or local bargaining laws cur- 
rently in effect. The Association also de- 
mands that all state and local governing bodies 
bargain collectively with all public employ- 
ees. The Association supports legislation that 
would prohibit the negotiating away of any 
public employee statutory benefit, right, or 
protection. 

The Association also believes that local 
affiliates and governing boards must negotiate 
written master contracts. Such contracts shall 
result from negotiation in good faith between 
associations and governing boards, through 
representatives of their choosing, to establish, 
maintain, protect, and improve terms and 
conditions for professional service and other 
matters of concern, including a provision for 
agency shop. 

Grievance procedures shall be provided in 
the master contract with definite steps to ap- 
peal the application or interpretation of the 
contract. Binding arbitration shall be a part 
of the grievance procedure. 

The Association further believes that bind- 
ing arbitration or the right to strike must be 
an integral part of any collective bargaining 
process. 

The Association recommends that state 
affiliates seek statutory penalties for governing 
boards that do not bargain in good faith, do 
not comply with negotiated contracts, or at- 
tempt or seek to rescind negotiated agree- 
ments by declarations of bankruptcy or by any 
other means. (69, 83) 
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E-3. Pay Equity 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all workers should be paid on the 
basis of the requirements, skills, and worth 
of their jobs and that factors such as the sex or 
race of the individual performing the job 
should never play a role in determining salary. 

The Association supports all efforts to at- 
tain accurate and unbiased forms of job eval- 
uation and to raise the pay of those jobs that 
are presently undervalued. The ‘‘market 
value’’ means of establishing pay cannot be 
the final determinant of pay scales, since it 
itself too frequently reflects the race and sex 
bias in our society. 

The Association encourages efforts by 
teachers and other members of the work force 
to gain salary levels appropriate to the skill, 
value, responsibility, and requirements of their 
jobs. (82, 84) 


E-4. Salaries and Benefits 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that salary and benefit structures are 
matters for collective bargaining. The Asso- 
ciation and its affiliates will closely monitor 
proposed or legislated salary and benefit 
structures and will strongly oppose those that 
bypass or undermine the bargaining process 
or negotiated agreements. 

The Association insists that salary sched- 
ules should— 

a. Be based on preparation, academic de- 
grees, experience, professional growth, 
responsibilities, and full length of service. 

b. Assure that initial placement and 
advancement on the salary schedule are 
nondiscriminatory 

c. Provide and maintain structural integ- 
rity through the use of an index or percentage 
guide for experience increments and levels 
of academic preparation 

d. Assure that salary paid for summer 
employment, continuing education programs, 
extended contracts, conducting in-service 
training or workshops, and extra duty is not 
less than the rate for regular pay 

e. Provide for entry-level salaries and 
career earnings comparable to those of other 
professions and occupations with similar 
preparation and responsibilities 

f. Define ‘‘salary increase’’ to mean the 
exact monetary differential between the exist- 
ing salary schedule and the proposed salary 
schedule—exclusive of incremental adjust- 
ments—and all basic benefits. 

The Association believes that local affili- 
ates can best promote the economic welfare 
of all education employees by following the 
salary standards developed at the state and 
national levels. Extra duties performed by 
education employees should be on a voluntary 
basis and should be accompanied by extra- 
duty pay. 

The Association believes that performance 
pay schedules, such as merit pay, are 
inappropriate. 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
the repeal of laws limiting maximum salaries 
and benefits for education employees. 

The Association further believes that edu- 
cation employees should be provided with 
benefits including, but not limited to— 


a. Comprehensive health insurance 

b. Sick leave, with unlimited 
accumulation 

c. Personal leave 

d. Maternity/paternity leave, including 
adoption 
. Sabbatical leave 
. Paid professional leave 
. Paid association leave 
. Workers’ Compensation 

Life insurance 
Severance pay 
. Tuition reimbursement 
. Personal assault protection 

m. Long-term physical and mental disabil- 
ity insurance 

n. Benefit extension for laid-off 
employees 

o. Religious leave 
. Retirement compensation 
. Unemployment compensation 
Optical insurance 
Dental insurance 
Legal insurance 
. Reimbursement for damage to or loss 
of personal property at work site. 

The Association also believes that compre- 
hensive health insurance, life insurance, and 
long-term disability insurance should be pro- 
vided for education employees on official 
leave of absence or maternity/paternity 
leave. (69, 85) 
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E-5. Wage Controls 

The National Education Association 
deplores the rampant inflation that has eroded 
the living standards of Americans. School 
employees, in particular, have been especially 
victimized by inflation. 

The Association is opposed to imposition 
of any wage controls that freeze public em- 
ployees in an inferior economic position, 
elimination of programs that guarantee social 
and economic justice for the American peo- 
ple, and any anti-inflation program that 
increases unemployment. (79, 84) 


E-6. Unemployment Compensation 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the inclusion of educators in unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation at the state 
and federal levels. (72) 


E-7. Underutilization of School 
Employees 

The National Education Association con- 
demns the underutilization of school employ- 
ees in the nation’s schools, which has 
resulted in unemployment among members of 
the profession at a time when the need for 
intensifying public education and reeducation 
has reached crisis proportions. (75, 84) 


E-8. Strikes 

The National Education Association de- 
nounces the practice of keeping schools open 
during a strike. It believes that when a picket 
line is established by the authorized bargaining 
unit, crossing it is strikebreaking. This un- 
professional act jeopardizes the welfare of 
school employees and the educational 
process. 

The Association also believes that the 
chances of reaching voluntary agreement in 
good faith are reduced when one party to the 


negotiation process possesses the power to use 
the courts unilaterally against the other 


The Association recommends several pro- 
cedures to be used in resolution of impasse— 
such as mediation, factfinding, binding ar- 
bitration, political action, and strike—if condi- 
tions make it impossible to provide quality 
education. In event of a strike by school 
employees, extracurricular and cocurricular 
activities must cease. Appropriate teacher 
training institutions should be notified that a 
strike is being conducted and urged not to 
cooperate in emergency certification or 
placement practices that constitute 
strikebreaking. 

The Association condemns the use of ex 
parte injunction, jailing, setting of excessive 
bail, fines, firing of members, decertification 
of an organization as the bargaining agent, 
loss of association rights, and revocation or 
suspension of tenure, certification, and retire- 
ment benefits in school work stoppages. The 
Association also condemns denial of credits to 
students who have honored a work stoppage. 
The Association urges state and federal gov- 
ernments to enact, where they do not exist, 
statutes guaranteeing school employees due 
process of law when a work stoppage oc- 
curs, including the right to present their case 
to the state or courts, before back-to-work 
orders are issued. 

The Association urges all local and state 
affiliates to provide financial assistance to 
NEA affiliates engaged in a sanctioned 
strike. (69, 84) 


E-9. Differentiated Staffing 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that no differentiated staffing plan 
should be undertaken or continued unless— 

a. Local affiliates are in agreement with 
the desirability of such a plan and act in full 
partnership in the study of differentiated 
staffing and are accepted as full partners 
with their administrations in the consider- 
ation, design, authorization, implementation, 
evaluation, and continuation of any plan of 
differentiated staffing. 

b. The responsibilities of certificated and 
noncertificated staff are defined by certificated 
staff. 

c. The community is kept informed and 
its cooperation sought. 

d. Funding is at a level to ensure the 
maintenance of constructive teaching loads and 
adherence to the association’s principles for 
professional salaries. 

Plans that meet these criteria are not nec- 
essarily appropriate in other situations and 
will not be promoted by the Association as 
national prototypes. 

The Association will provide its affiliates 
with information about staffing patterns based 
on their effect on the education profession 
and the education process. In cases of misuse 
of differentiated staffing plans, the Associa- 
tion will assist its affiliates in correcting such - 
abuse. (69, 84) 


E-10. Job Sharing 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the concept of voluntary job sharing as 
a means of providing a flexible employment 
opportunity to help meet the varying needs of 
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school employees. The Association believes 
there must be fair and equitable distribution 
of work between both job sharers in terms of 
the total number of hours of work and the 
work load. 

The Association asserts that job sharing 
conditions of work must be subject to collec- 
tive bargaining and that they require the fol- 
lowing minimum conditions for successful 
implementation: 

a. Prorated application of the salary 
schedule with full recognition of years of 
experience 

b. An equitable share of all fringe benefits 

c. An agency shop provision 

d. The right to revert to full-time status. 
(81, 84) 


E-11. Summer School, Extended School 
Year, and Year-Round Schools 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that local affiliates must participate fully 
in the design, authorization, implementation, 
evaluation, and continuation of summer 
school, the extended school year, and year- 
round schools. Policies governing summer 
school, the extended school year, and year- 
round schools must take into consideration the 
impact on the community and be in accor- 
dance with the Association’s principles for 
professional salaries and class size. Employ- 
ment in these programs must be on a volun- 
tary basis. (75, 81) 


E-12. Education in Correctional and 
Rehabilitation Agencies 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves legislative and professional support 
should be given to members who teach in 
federal, state, and local correctional and 
rehabilitation institutions, hospitals, and 
other custodial agencies. The Association sup- 
ports improving the standards of instruction 
in these institutions. (73, 79) 


E-13. Employment in Federal Schools 
Overseas 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the federal schools overseas should 
adopt employment practices consistent with 
federal legislation and with the Association’s 
established policies. 

The Association believes that all school 
employees should share equal responsibilities 
and that equal rights, benefits, and entitle- 
ments should be accorded to all teachers who 
are employed overseas. (71, 85) 


E-14. Education in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the efforts of the National Council of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Educators to 
achieve quality education for Indian children. 
The Association urges and will support a 
change in BIA policies to provide BIA teach- 
ers the rights accorded other educators. (71, 
75) 


E-15. Educators and National Service 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that an educator whose career is inter- 
rupted because he or she is called to active 
service by the National Guard or the reserves, 
or who fulfills a statutory military obliga- 
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tion, should be guaranteed reemployment and 
other benefits—such as continued tenure, sal- 
ary increments, and service credit toward 
retirement—that would accrue if the educator 
continued in a position with the school system. 
(75) 


E-16. Misuse of Part-Time Faculty 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that part-time faculty should be 
employed only when an educational program 
requires specialized training or expertise not 
available in the full-time faculty and when 
the need for such training and expertise does 
not justify more than half-time employment. 
Part-time faculty should receive the same sal- 
ary and fringe benefits as full-time faculty 
prorated according to the work load. The 
Association also believes that part-time fac- 
ulty should not be employed for the primary 
purpose of reducing instructional budgets or 
for the purpose of reducing the number of 
full-time faculty positions. (76) 


E-17. Substitute Teachers 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the important role of the substitute 
teacher. It encourages both the education 
community and the public to recognize the sin- 
gular and specific function that substitute 
teachers perform.in the maintenance and con- 
tinuity of daily education. The Association 
believes substitute teachers must meet the 
same standards as any other certificated 
teacher within the state. It further recognizes 
that certificated substitute teachers are pro- 
fessional educators and urges state and local 
affiliates to promote collective bargaining 
responsibilities and rights for substitute 
teachers. 

The Association condemns the practice of 
assigning substitute teachers to regular posi- 
tions for an extended duration of time. Posi- 
tions created by extended absence should be 
filled by available certificated teachers who 
are eligible to be placed on contractual status 
by the school district. The Association con- 
demns the use of certificated teachers to sub- 
stitute for personnel on extended leave, 
without providing full pay plus basic and 
fringe benefits for the substituting teacher. 
(75, 83) 


E-18. Noninstructional Aides and Auxil- 
iary Personnel 

The National Education Association urges 
local school systems to provide classroom 
teachers with a supportive staff to free the 
teacher from nonteaching duties. The Associa- 
tion also urges its affiliates and local school 
systems to become involved in the selection, 
orientation, and training of noninstructional 
aides and auxiliary personnel. It believes that 
appropriate continuing education programs 
for noninstructional staff must be provided by 
the school district. 

The Association calls upon its local affili- 
ates to resist efforts by school boards to use 
the employment of noninstructional aides and 
auxiliary personnel as an excuse to increase 
class size. It insists that noninstructional 
aides have written job descriptions that define 
their duties and that such aides be used only 
for noninstructional assistance to the classroom 
teacher. (69, 84) 


E-19. Noninstructional Support Staff 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that noninstructional staff share the same 
community of interest with professional 
staff. The Association believes that greater 
emphasis must be placed upon securing and 
maintaining the most capable noninstructional 
support staff. The Association urges that sal- 
aries and benefits for noninstructional staff be 
competitive with those for similar positions 
in private industry and business within the 
geographic area. (77, 84) 


E-20. Written Personnel Policies and 
Procedures 

The National Education Association insists 
that personnel policies and procedures be writ- 
ten and developed cooperatively by local 
associations and their local boards of educa- 
tion or appropriate governing bodies. The 
Association further insists on a cooperative 
review for improvement of the personnel 
policies and procedures. Where it exists, 
improvements will be made through the 
negotiation process. (69, 79) 


E-21. Nondiscriminatory Personnel 
Policies/ Affirmative Action 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that personnel policies and practices 
must guarantee that no person be employed, 
retained, paid, dismissed, suspended, de- 
moted, transferred, or retired because of 
race, color, national origin, religious beliefs, 
residence, physical disability, political activi- 
ties, professional association activity, age, 
marital status, family relationship, sex, or 
sexual orientation. 

The Association urges the development 
and implementation of affirmative action plans 
and procedures that will encourage employ- 
ment of women in administrative positions, 
minorities at all levels, and men in the class- 
room at the elementary and preschool levels. 

It may be necessary to give preference in 
recruitment, hiring, retention, and promotion 
policies to certain racial groups or women or 
men to overcome past discrimination. (69, 81) 


E-22. Continuing Employment and Fair 
Dismissal Practices 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that federal and state laws must provide 
for the continuing employment of educators. 

The Association also believes that laws 
and master contracts must afford educators 
adequate written notice of hearing, including 
charges, representation by legal counsel with 
the right to cross-examine witnesses and 
present evidence, and a decision rendered by 
an impartial decisionmaker before demotion, 
dismissal, or nonrenewal of contract. Upon 
consolidation or separation of school dis- 
tricts, tenure, salary, and fringe benefits shall 
be no less favorable than any in effect prior 
to reorganization. 

The Association opposes tenure quotas. 
(69, 78) 


E-23. Employee Rights Pending Court 
Action 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that when criminal charges or civil law- 
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suits are filed against a school employee, the 
right of due process must be guaranteed. If an 
employee is removed from student contact or 
suspended from a position due to pending 
court action, all employment rights of the 
employee shall remain in force, including full 
compensation and job security. 

The Association urges local affiliates to 
negotiate contract provisions covering proce- 
dures to be followed until final disposition of 
the case. (84) 


E-24. Reduction in Force 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that one of its basic responsibilities is 
job security and urges its affiliates to support 
legislation and/or to negotiate in master con- 
tracts criteria to be utilized should reduction 
in force (RIF) occur. Criteria should include 
seniority, objectivity, nondiscrimination, uni- 
formity of application, and affirmative action. 
Should RIF become necessary, the number 
of administrators should be reduced at least in 
proportion to the number of teachers being 
reduced. Contracts should establish recall pro- 
cedures in which staff would be recalled in 
the reverse order in which they were laid off. 
Neighboring districts are encouraged to es- 
tablish jointly such procedures on a regional 
basis that would provide priority hiring of 
laid-off school employees. 

The Association urges local affiliates to 
negotiate RIF policies that exclude perfor- 
mance evaluation from consideration in the 
reduction-in-force process. 

The Association urges local affiliates to 
work cooperatively with local governing 
boards and community leaders to assist in re- 
hiring, relocating, and/or providing alternative 
career training for laid-off school employees. 

The Association condemns the improper 
use of RIF to eliminate complete areas from 
comprehensive educational and pupil person- 
nel programs. 

It must be recognized that reduction of 
supportive staff and special staff and 
nonreplacement of retiring and other resign- 
ing teachers are both forms of reduction in 
force. (75, 85) 


E-25. Retirement 

The National Education Association shall 
provide leadership in retirement issues and 
believes that state and local retirement sys- 
tems and programs should include— 

a. Autonomous boards of trustees, the 
majority of which are elected by and from the 
membership. 

b. Actuarial and investment policies that 
produce sound financing. 

c. Annual independent review and audit. 

d. Immediate and full vesting after not 
more than five years of service. 

e. Provisions permitting the purchase of 
credit earned while a member of another re- 
tirement system and credit for leaves for 
maternity/paternity, including adoption. 

f. Normal retirement of at least 50 per- 
cent of the highest single year’s rate of salary 
after 20 years of creditable service, where 
actuarially sound, and with destacking provi- 
sions; voluntary retirement under these 
provisions. 


g. Disability retirement for a service- 
connected disability available to school 
employees from the first day of employment. 
Nonservice-connected disability retirement 
shall be available after five years of service. 

h. Automatic cost-of-living increases to 
retirees and beneficiaries. 

i. A joint federal-state program to provide 
those who have been employed in two or more 
states, in Overseas Dependents Schools, or 
in other government schools with benefits sub- 
stantially the same as they would have re- 
ceived if they had retired after a career in one 
state. Affiliates are urged to support state 
statutes and proposed federal legislation or any 
program providing portability coverage. 

j. Full funding and equitable administra-. 
tion in the granting of retirement credit for 
military service or provision for purchasing 
up to five years of retirement credit for 
military service. 

k. Nondiscrimination on the basis of sex 
or marital status. 

1. Retirement credit for unused sick leave. 

m. All compensation, including extra-duty 
pay, in computing retirement benefits. 

n. Benefits not reduced by other sources 
of income, including Social Security benefits. 

0. Preretirement counseling. 

p. Retirement housing facilities for mem- 
bers. 

q. School employees’ contributions and 
benefits that are not subject to federal income 
taxation. 

r. Nondiscriminatory Internal Revenue 
Service rules and regulations. 

s. An annual financial statement distrib- 
uted to all members. 

t. Tax-sheltered annuity and deferred 
compensation plans with a broad choice of 
programs available to all members. (69, 84) 


E-26. Social Security 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that Social Security should be available 
to eligible school employees where desired, 
but should not be mandated. Contracts with 
Social Security should provide for supple- 
mentary plans rather than integrated or coor- 
dinated plans. 

The Association urges the reform of So- 
cial Security laws to eliminate discriminatory 
offset provisions and discrimination based on 
sex, marital status, or time of retirement and 
to reduce the retirement age. No benefit 
promised or no benefit for which money has 
been collected should be withdrawn without 
adequate replacement. 

The Association also believes that Social 
Security retirement and survivor benefits 
should be based upon the Social Security 
program and Social Security taxes. Health and 
disability programs should be removed from 
the Social Security program and financed from 
general tax revenues. (77, 84) 


E-27. Teachers in the Civil Service Re- 
tirement System 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the retirement program for teachers 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of Defense Dependents Schools, and Depart- 
ment of Defense Section Six schools should 


remain in the Civil Service retirement system 
and should not be merged with the Social 
Security system. (79, 80) 


E-28. Protection of Retirement System 
Assets and Earned Benefits 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that retirement system assets can be 
invested in all types of investments. Equal 
consideration should be given to probable 
income and probable safety of the capital. 

All retirement benefits earned by school em- 
ployees should under the law be payable to 
such school employees. Every effort should be 
made to maintain or improve existing retire- 
ment benefits. No person participating in a 
retirement system should be forced to accept 
any reduction in benefits below those in force 
at any time during the period of member- 
ship. The retirement benefits are earned and, 
therefore, inviolate. 

The Association is aware of incursions on 
retirement system assets by state and munici- 
pal governments. Such incursions involve ei- 
ther a misuse of assets or the failure to 
appropriate required funds to the system. 
Both practices result in increasing accrued 
liabilities, which reduces the financial sound- 
ness of the system and jeopardizes the security 
of school employee retirement benefits. The 
Association believes that these incursions on 
retirement systems can best be prevented by 
the passage of preventive federal and/or state 
legislation. 

The Association also believes that a retire- 
ment system should be exempt from federal 
regulations when its plan is in compliance 
with minimal standards prescribed by federal, 
state, and local statutes. (76, 84) 


E-29. Accountability and Assessment 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that the term accountability, as applied 
to public education, is subject to varied in- 
terpretations. The Association maintains that 
educational excellence for each child is the 
objective of the education system. The Associ- 
ation believes that school employees can be 
accountable only to the degree that they share 
responsibility in educational decisionmaking 
and to the degree that other parties who share 
this responsibility—legislators, other govern- 
mental officials, school boards, administrators, 
parents, students, and taxpayers—are also 
held accountable. 

The Association believes that there should 
be no single or statewide accountability sys- 
tem. It will resist any attempt to transform 
assessment results into a national or state test- 
ing program that would seek to measure all 
students, teachers, or school systems by a sin- 
gle standard and thereby impose upon them a 
single program, rather than providing opportu- 
nities for multiple programs and objectives. 
The Association believes that specific behav- 
ioral objectives should not be used as course 
objectives, nor as a basis for determining 
accountability. 

The Association opposes the unquestioned 
pursuit of behavioral objectives and insists 
upon— 

a. A critical examination of the effects of 
use of behavioral objectives 

b. The identification of areas where be- 
havioral objectives are useful but not harmful 
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c. The acceptance of alternative state- 
ments of objectives 

d. Recognition that evidence of learning is 
not always available upon request or demand 

e. Recognition that performance criteria 
are not always uniformly or universally appli- 
cable to a given population. (71, 84) 


E-30. Protection of School Personnel 

The National Education Association and 
its affiliates shall work together to insist upon 
development and enforcement of laws that 
guarantee the safety of school employees from 
physical attacks on their persons or property 
and that provide reimbursement for loss. In no 
event shall time lost due to injury caused by 
such physical attacks be deducted from accu- 
mulated sick leave. 

The Association will also develop guide- 
lines for action leading to prevention of 
verbal abuse or harassment, including sexual 
harassment, of school employees by any 
individuals. School employees must take the 

‘ responsibility to call attention to such cases so 
that appropriate action may be taken. 

The Association believes that when school 
personnel are the victims of physical attack, 
verbal abuse, sexual or other harassment, or 
theft, they should receive the full support of 
their employer in pursuing legal and other 
remedies. 

The Association further believes that the 
local association must have the right to reflect 
professional concerns at a student suspension 
or expulsion hearing. 

The Association urges its affiliates to co- 
operate with juvenile court systems to secure 
strict enforcement of juvenile law in cases 
involving disturbances in the public schools. 
(70, 84) 


E-31. Protection of Teacher Advocates 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves in the fundamental right of all school 
employees to organize in their own self-in- 
terest and to speak out in defense of school 
employees, students, and parents without 
fear of reprisal. 

The Association urges state and local affil- 
iates to adopt specific guidelines for support of 
local leaders who face reprisals as a result of 
actions taken on behalf of the associations or 
their members. 

The Association condemns those boards of 
education, administrators, and public officials 
who attempt to fire, demote, transfer, or 
give punitive assignments to school staff mem- 
bers for their leadership in school employee 
organizations or their forthrightness in ques- 
tioning apparent violations of their terms of 
employment. Such actions are an affront to the 
dignity of all school employees and a des- 
ecration of the principles of a democratic 
education system. 

The Association also believes that school 
administrators, boards of education, and other 
public officials should respect the dignity of 
school personnel and reaffirm the rights of cit- 
izens to organize through representatives of 
their own choosing as well as their rights to 
exercise all other constitutional guarantees. 

The Association insists that local govern- 
ing boards and administrators respect the right 
of Association members to use school prop- 
erty—such as message boxes and meeting 
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rooms—for communication without censor- 
ship, prior restraint, or other interference. 

The Association shall pursue every re- 
course to achieve redress of wrongs done to 
school employees and work for guarantees 
assuring school employees that reasonable pur- 
suit of their representational responsibilities 
will cause them neither intimidation, harass- 
ment, nor loss of employment. (76, 84) 


E-32. Physical Environment for 
Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the physical environment for educa- 
tion must keep pace with the growth in the 
number of students and the changes in meth- 
ods of teaching and of presenting instruc- 
tional materials. Schools must be safe, 
healthful, and attractive. Instructional space 
must be flexible. Instructional materials and 
equipment must be provided in sufficient 
variety and quantity to serve all students. 
(69, 79) 


E-33. Right to Privacy 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that employees should be guaranteed 
rights of privacy equivalent to those afforded 
students and parents under federal legislation. 
These rights must include— 

a. The right of access to materials in per- 
sonnel files, which includes being provided a 
list of all records maintained by an educa- 
tional institution, being able to inspect and 
review such records, and obtaining copies of 
records, explanations, and interpretations of 
such records, and a record of past accesses 

b. The right of access to records, to re- 
spond to any record, and to challenge records 
through formal or informal hearings 

c. The right to provide or withhold con- 
sent on the release of such records, including 
the right to receive copies of released materi- 
als and to purge inaccurate, misleading, and 
distorted materials 

d. The right to notification and enforce- 
ment of these rights by educational institutions 

e. The right to be guaranteed the exis- 
tence of only one personnel file per employee. 
(75, 83) 


E-34. Privileged Communications 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that communications between 
certificated personnel and students must be 
legally privileged. It urges its affiliates to aid 
in seeking legislation that provides this privi- 
lege and protects both educators and students. 
(74, 83) 


E-35. Recording Devices in Schools 

The National Education Association insists 
that the recording or electronic surveillance of 
the work of any educator without that per- 
son’s permission must be prohibited. Any sub- 
sequent use of a recording or information 
obtained by electronic surveillance must have 
the educator’s permission. (74, 79) 


E-36. Access to Copyrighted Materials for 
Educational Use 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that maximum access to copyrighted 
materials that relate to the curriculum is in 
the public interest. It recognizes that the copy- 


right law as revised provides for two parallel 
sets of rights: the rights of those who create 
to profit from their efforts and the rights 

of teachers to a limited use of those materi- 
als in teaching. 

The Association insists that the public in- 
terest requires that the copyright law include 
an appropriate not-for-profit clause to guar- 
antee to teachers and educational institutions 
use of copyrighted materials for nonprofit 
educational purposes. (69, 81) 


E-37. Tax Deductions for Professional 
Expenses 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that school employees must continuously 
develop professionally and that expenses in- 
curred to do so are professional expenses and 
must be uniformly deductible, as an adjust- 
ment, from gross income in the computation 
of federal, state, and local income taxes. 
Included in such deductible expenses are those 
incurred on sabbatical leave or for educa- 
tional travel for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of skills, and those incurred by 
maintaining an office in the home. 

The Association further believes that 
school employees must be eligible for a tax 
credit when they invest their own money in 
the purchase of supplies. (69, 84) 


E-38. Save Harmless/Teacher Liability 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that whenever any civil action has been 
or shall be brought against any person hold- 
ing any office, position, or employment under 
the jurisdiction of any board of education, 
including student teaching, for any act or 
omission arising out of and in the course of 
the performance of the duties of such office, 
position, employment, or student teaching, 
the board shall defray all costs of defending 
such action, including reasonable counsel 
fees and expenses, together with costs of 
appeal, if any, and shall save harmless and 
protect such person from any financial loss 
resulting therefrom; and said board may 
arrange for and maintain appropriate insurance 
to cover all such damages, losses, and 
expenses. 

The Association also believes that should 
any criminal action be instituted against any 
such person for any such act or omission and 
should such proceeding be dismissed or result 
in a final disposition in favor of such person, 
the board of education shall reimburse that 
person for the cost of defending such pro- 
ceeding, including reasonable counsel fees and 
expenses of the original hearing or trial and 
all appeals. (76, 79) 


E-39. Transportation Liability Insurance 
The National Education Association urges 
its affiliates to seek the enactment of state and 

local legislation that would require local 
school systems to provide and to incur the ex- 
pense of transportation liability insurance for 
school employees who are requested or re- 
quired to transport students by private vehi- 
cle for any school-related function. (78, 85) 


E-40. Health Examinations 

The National Education Association op- 
poses the imposition of physical and mental 
examinations by local school authorities for 
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the purpose of harassment of school 
employees. 

The Association urges its local affiliates to 
develop, in cooperation with local school au- 
thorities, guidelines to determine under what 
circumstances a physical or mental examina- 
tion of certificated personnel might be 
deemed necessary. 

The Association believes that the costs of 
any required physical or mental diagnostic 
procedure should be incurred by the federal, 
state, or local agency that requires such 
procedure and that school employees should 
be guaranteed the right to select their own 
physician. (77, 84) 


E-41. Stress on School Personnel 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the dynamics of our society and 
increased public demands on education have 
produced adverse and stressful classroom and 
school conditions. These conditions have led 
to increased emotional and physical disabilities 
among school employees. 

The Association urges its local affiliates, 
in cooperation with local school authorities, 
to develop stress management programs that 
will facilitate the recognition, prevention, and 
treatment of stress-related problems. 

The Association further urges that the 
harmful effects of stress on school personnel 
be recognized, and it demands procedures 
that will ensure confidentiality and treatment 
without personal jeopardy. 

The Association supports Employee Assis- 
tance Programs as a voluntary resource that 
would assist school employees who are ex- 
periencing significant professional or personal 
problems by providing confidential, profes- 
sional counseling leading to improved health 
and job effectiveness. (79, 84) 


E-42. Medication and Medical Services in 
Schools 

The National Education Association urges 
its affiliates to establish procedures for stu- 
dents who must use prescribed medication or 
who need other medical services during school 
hours. Procedures should provide that— 

a. Only medical personnel be required to 
administer such medication or perform such 
medical services. 

b. A physician’s written verification of 
the student’s need for medication or services 
be required. 

c. Written permission of the parent or 
guardian be required. 

d. The initial dosage of medication not be 
given in the school except in life-threatening 
situations. Initial dosage is the first dosage 
administered from the prescription. 

e. Each medication given be recorded on 
a medication log that includes date, time, and 
signature of the person giving the medication 
and initials of the witnesses. 

f. Medication be delivered in and dis- 
pensed from a container properly labeled with 
the name and strength of medication, name 
of patient, name of physician, date of the orig- 
inal prescription, and directions for use. 

g. Proper storage for the medication be 
available. 

The Association also urges its affiliates to 
work for legislation that will protect school 
personnel from all liability when the adopted 


procedure is followed and if school personnel 
refuse to administer medication under any 
other circumstances. (77, 85) 


F. SECURE PROFESSIONAL 
AUTONOMY 


F-1. Professional Standards and Practices 
Board 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves the profession must govern itself. The 
Association also believes that each state 
should have a professional standards and prac- 
tices board, composed of a majority of prac- 
ticing public school teachers. 

Professional standards and practices 
boards should have exclusive authority over 
the issuance of certificates for professional 
educators; the approval of teacher preparation 
programs; and the suspension, revocation or 
withdrawal of such certificates and approvals. 
(69, 85) 


F-2. Certification 

The National Education Association advo- 
cates rigorous state standards for entry into the 
teaching profession. These standards shall in- 
clude above-average college grades, field 
training experience that includes successful 
completion of student teaching, and passage of 
appropriate pedagogical and subject matter 
tests. Tests should be valid and unbiased and 
should be included as one element of com- 
prehensive assessment for completion of a 
teacher preparation program as well as for 
certification into the profession. 

The Association asserts that a teaching 
certificate should signify that an individual 
entering the teaching profession is competent 
to teach. A teaching certificate must be legally 
recognized as the primary requirement for 
employment in every public and private school 
(K-12). No certificate should be issued 
unless an individual possesses the entry-level 
knowledge and skills required for teaching. 
No temporary or emergency certificates should 
be issued. No assignments should be permit- 
ted outside the teacher’s area of certification 
without appropriate concurrent retraining 
supported by the local district. Revocation of a 
teaching certificate must be for just cause 
and consistent with an equitable due process 
procedure. 

The Association urges the elimination of 
state statutes that require teachers to renew 
their certificates. Where such renewal con- 
tinues to be required, standardized tests to 
determine competency should not be used as 
the basis for recertification. 

The Association supports regulations that 
would put credentialed educators with teaching 
experience in decision-making roles in 
licensing/credentialing agencies. (85) 


F-3. Accreditation of Teacher Preparation 
Institutions 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves teacher education programs should be 
approved at two levels: at the state level 
through an agency such as a professional stan- 
dards and practices board and at the national 
level through the National Council for 


Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

The Association believes that in all mat- 
ters of policy and function NCATE must be 
broadly representative of the teaching profes- 
sion and include students preparing to teach. 
(69, 85) 


G. UNITE EDUCATIONAL 
EMPLOYEES FOR EFFECTIVE 
CITIZENSHIP 


G-1. The Education Employee as a 
Citizen 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that every education employee has the 
right and obligation to be an informed and 
politically active citizen. It further believes 
that, as private citizens, education employees 
have the right to express their personal view- 
points in public without fear of censorship or 
intimidation. It supports voter education to 
alert new voters to voting laws and proce- 
dures and key political issues. It urges local 
affiliates to seek written governing board 
policies to guarantee education employees 
their political rights, including registering 
and voting, participating in party organiza- 
tions, performing jury duty, discussing po- 
litical issues publicly, campaigning for 
candidates, contributing to campaigns of can- 
didates, lobbying, organizing political action 
groups, and running for and serving in pub- 
lic office, including boards of education. It 
also believes that local government units 
should be prevented from restricting the right 
of education employees to run for any elec- 
tive office. Provisions should be made to en- 
able education employees to serve in public 
office without curtailment of annual incre- 
ments, tenure, retirement, or seniority 
rights, or to carry out jury duty without 
personal financial loss. 

Major decisions affecting schools, col- 
leges, and universities are made by elected 
officials or their appointees. Therefore, the 
Association believes that it is the duty and 
responsibility of education employees to in- 
volve themselves in the selection, election, and 
reelection of qualified, committed candidates 
who support goals that will provide quality 
education. 

The Association believes that it is the duty 
and responsibility of all involved in education 
to work for the recruitment, election, and re- 
election of proven friends of public education 
to public office. Therefore, the Association 
urges its members to become politically in- 
volved and to support the political action 
committees of the Association and its affili- 
ates. (69, 85) 


G-2. U.S. Constitutional Convention 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the U.S. Constitution safeguards 
freedoms fundamental to our society. The 
Association is opposed to the convening of a 
constitutional convention, which opens the 
Constitution to the possibility of total revision. 
The Association urges that all proposed 
changes to the Constitution be directed 
through the congressional proposal and state 
ratification process, as has been previously 
used. (82) 
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G-3. The Right To Know 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that the survival of a constitutional 
representative democracy is inherently de- 
pendent upon an informed electorate. Open 
meeting and public disclosure laws are es- 
sential to permit the monitoring of govern- 
mental actions. 

The Association therefore commits itself 
to protect the right of its members, both as 
voters and as educators of future voters, to 
be informed by their government to the fullest 
extent on all domestic and foreign policy, 
duly observing obvious national security 
interests. (72) 


G-4. The Right To Vote 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the right to vote as a constitutional right 
that should be guaranteed to all people. The 
Association therefore urges support for the 
continued maintenance of the provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port simplified voting and absentee-voting 
provisions for all elections and uniform reg- 
istration requirements without restrictive 
residency provisions. (71, 85) 


G-5. One-Person—One-Vote 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the principle of one-person—one- 
vote must apply at all levels of government, 
including the election of the President of the 
United States. 

The Association urges its affiliates to pro- 
mote the ratification of the amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution that would provide for full 
representation for the District of Columbia in 
the Congress of the United States. 

The Association affirms that the District 
of Columbia should enjoy the full privileges of 
home rule. It further believes that the con- 
cept of fiscal autonomy is consistent with this 
position and the federal payment to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be based on an estab- 
lished formula. (69, 80) 


H. PROMOTE AND PROTECT HUMAN 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


H-1. Human Relations in the School 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that improved human relations is essen- 
tial to the school environment. To improve 
human relations in schools, the Association 
calls for— 

a. School recruitment policies that will 
ensure culturally diverse school employees. 

b. Appropriate classroom and other stu- 
dent-related activities. 

c. Further development of continuing edu- 
cation programs to educate school and com- 
munity personnel. 

d. Reduction of the ratio of students to 
certificated staff. This reduction should be to 
the level teachers determine to be essential to 
improved learning. 

e. Development of ways to improve com- 
munity-police and student-police relations 
through the joint efforts of school, commu- 
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nity, and law enforcement agencies. 

f. Joint discussions to promote under- 
standing of human and civil rights and respon- 
sibilities in all segments of society. 

g. Student-related activities that are re- 
sponsive to the cultural diversity and historical 
backgrounds of our society. (72, 85) 


H-2. Integration in the Public Schools 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves it is imperative that full integration of 
the nation’s schools be effected. 

The Association recognizes that acceptable 
integration plans will include affirmative ac- 
tion programs and a variety of devices, such 
as geographic realignment, pairing of schools, 
grade pairing, and satellite and magnet 
schools. Some arrangements may require bus- 
ing of students in order to comply with es- 
tablished guidelines adhering to the letter 
and spirit of the law. 

The Association urges its affiliates to en- 
courage school boards to study and consider 
seriously the negative impact on minority 
students when schools located in minority 
neighborhoods are targeted for closing. 

The Association will assist its affiliates to 
assure that education employees, parents, and 
students are involved in the development of 
plans designed to achieve integration. It urges 
state and federal agencies to provide funds 
necessary to implement integration programs, 
including funds for student transportation. 
The Association also urges participation in 
citizen advisory committees—consisting of 
members designated by the local education 
association, parents, and representatives of 
community organizations, business, clergy, 
and media—that reflect the ethnic makeup of 
the community in developing, implementing, 
and evaluating student desegregation plans. 

The Association believes that integrated 
schools must provide students with equal 
access to all curricular and extracurricular 
programs and to technological equipment and 
knowledge. 

The Association opposes any attempts to 
delay or impede implementation of desegrega- 
tion orders and will, therefore, resist efforts 
of school boards to resegregate integrated 
schools. 

The Association will continue to oppose 
vigorously the systematic displacement or de- 
motion of minority, especially Black, teach- 
ers and administrators to achieve integration. 
It also opposes actions of boards of educa- 
tion to finance integration plans through reduc- 
tion of school staff. In addition, the 
Association will oppose the capricious reas- 
signment and displacement of Chicano- 
Hispano teachers and administrators because 
of desegregation and bilingual programs. 

(69, 85) 


H-3. Institutional Discrimination 

The National Education Association shall 
not participate in programs sponsored by any 
organization and/or its auxiliary that deny 
membership to certain segments of our society 
on the basis of race, creed, sex, or ethnic 
background when such denials are not related 
to the stated purposes of the organization, 
nor shall the Association utilize the facilities 
of such organizations. 

The Association urges its affiliates and 


members not presently holding membership in 
such organizations to discontinue any in- 
volvement with such organizations and urges 
that its members not participate in, provide 
programs to, or join organizations utilizing 
exclusionary membership. 

The Association further urges its members 
now holding membership in such organizations 
to work actively from within for the total 
elimination of such exclusionary clauses and to 
encourage their students to assess their rela- 
tionship to such organizations. (74, 79) 


H-4. Minority Educators 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that multiracial teaching staffs are 
essential to the operation of nonsegregated 
schools. The Association deplores the current 
trend of diminishing numbers of minority 
educators. 

The Association urges local and state affil- 
iates and appropriate governing bodies and 
agencies to work to increase the number of 
minority teachers and administrators to a per- 
centage at least equal to, but not limited to, 
the percentage of the minority in the general 
population. The Association further urges 
U.S. Department of Defense schools to take 
positive steps to recruit minority educators 
effectively. (79, 81) 


H-5. Black Higher Education Institutions 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes that historically Black institutions of 
higher education have played a vital role in 
helping Americans in their efforts toward 
building a truly pluralistic society. 

The Association urges its affiliates to be in 
the forefront of all efforts that seek to support, 
maintain, and promote these invaluable insti- 
tutions, their programs, and their full partici- 
pation in the mainstream of education. (80) 


H-6. Sectarian Practices in the School 
Program 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the constitutional provisions on the 
establishment of and the free exercise of reli- 
gion in the First Amendment require that there 
be no sectarian practices in the public school 
program. 

The Association opposes the imposition of 
sectarian practices in the public school pro- 
gram and urges its affiliates to do the same. 
(78, 79) 


H-7. Extremist Groups 

The National Education Association con- 
demns the philosophy and practices of extrem- 
ist groups and their efforts to recruit young 
people in our schools. It urges its affiliates 
and members to oppose actively all such 
movements whose objectives are inimical to 
the ideals of the Association. (80, 85) 


H-8. The Holocaust 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a way to prevent events that have 
caused great human misery, such as the Ho- 
locaust, is to teach all children about the 
Holocaust not only as an historical event but 
also as a means of providing insight into 
how inhumanity of this magnitude develops. 
The Association further believes that the Ho- 
locaust must be taught so that never again can 
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doubt of its occurrence be raised and never 
again can like action occur. (81) 


H-9. Athletic Programs 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that at all educational levels female and 
male students must have equal opportunity to 
participate in athletic programs. 

The Association urges that athletic funds 
for facilities, equipment, and remuneration of 
staff be allocated equally between female and 
male programs. (74) : 


H-10. Student Athletes 

The National Education Association urges 
K-12 schools, colleges, universities, and par- 
ents to accept their educational responsibil- 
ities to student athletes. Exploitation of these 
students for economic and/or personal gain 
is deplorable. Each student should be provided 
with an opportunity to complete an academic 
program. 

The Association urges K-12 schools, col- 
leges, universities, and parents to set the suc- 
cessful completion of an academic program 
as the first priority for student athletes. 

The Association encourages K-12 schools, 
colleges, universities, and parents to monitor 
and promote the student athlete’s academic 
success. (84) 


H-11. Standardized Testing of Students 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves standardized tests can be a useful stu- 
dent evaluation method. Standardized tests 
are most reliable and useful when tests are 
developed, administered, and interpreted by 
trained personnel and when the test results are 
received in time to facilitate modification of 
the instructional program. The Association 
urges the continued monitoring of standard- 
ized tests to assure that they shall be bias-free. 
The Association urges its affiliates to 
guard against any misuse of standardized tests. 
The Association strongly supports the con- 
cept of truth-in-testing and recognizes it as 
an important step for bringing about test re- 
form. The Association urges adoption of pro- 
cedures that allow each test taker to request 
a post-test review of all standardized test ques- 
tions, scores, and rationale for the correct 
answers. (78, 85) 


H-12. Law-Related Education 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports law-related education as an integral part 
of the K-12 curriculum within the public 
schools. 

The Association encourages teachers, law- 
yers, court personnel, and others to work 
together to develop appropriate materials. 
These materials should include information on 
the justice system and constitutional issues in 
order to teach students to be responsible citi- 
zens. (84) 


H-13. Foster Care 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all children placed in foster 
care should be given a secure family 
environment. 

The Association urges its affiliates to sup- 
port legislation that provides— 

a. Screening and training of families prior 
to placement of a child 


b. Continued training and supervision of 
families while providing foster care 

c. Auxiliary services, including therapy, 
for children whose needs cannot be met while 
in a family care setting 

d. Ongoing communication of pertinent 
information between the social service agency 
and school personnel when appropriate 

e. Protection and counseling for the child 
when instances of child abuse have been 
reported. 

The Association further urges that legisla- 
tion include the provision that children placed 
in foster care and eligible for adoption shall 
be registered with the North American Coun- 
cil on Adoptable Children after 90 days. (84) 


H-14. Civil Rights 

The National Education Association is 
committed to the achievement of a totally inte- 
grated society and calls upon Americans to 
eliminate by statute and practice barriers of 
race, color, national origin, religion, sex, 
sexual orientation, age, handicap, marital sta- 
tus, and economic status that prevent some 
individuals, adult or juvenile, from exercising 
rights enjoyed by others, including liberties 
decreed in common law, the Constitution, and 
statutes of the United States. Civil order and 
obedience to the law must be ensured without 
abridgement of human and civil rights. Indi- 
viduals, adult or juvenile, must be assured a 
speedy and fair judicial process with free 
legal counsel for those in need. To be effec- 
tive citizens, individuals must be trained and 
aided in developing strategies and expertise 
that will enable them to operate effectively 
in a democratic society. (69, 83) 


H-15. Violence Against and Exploitation 
of Asian/Pacific Islanders 

The National Education Association is 
committed to the elimination of racial and eth- 
nic discrimination in all its forms. The Asso- 
ciation deplores the resurgence of covert and 
overt anti-Asian/Pacific Islander sentiments, 
threats, and incidents of racially motivated 
physical and verbal attacks. The Association 
believes that community-based educational 
awareness programs should be developed in 
conjunction with Asian/Pacific Islander 
groups to create an awareness of this violence. 
The Association supports its affiliates in their 
efforts to bring about clear and consistent law 
enforcement to protect the civil and human 
rights of the victims of racial violence. 

The Association deplores the exploitation 
of women by organizations that advertise mail- 
order brides in their catalogs. (84, 85) 


H-16. Immigration 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports efforts to improve the immigration pro- 
cess, including the provision of due process, 
political asylum, and timely legalization with- 
out regard to national origin. 

The Association supports immigration pol- 
icies that guarantee human rights and protect 
the integrity of the family unit without 
discrimination. (84, 85) 


H-17. Internment/Containment Policies 
The National Education Association recog- 

nizes that restrictive and/or punitive action 

based on race or national origin is a viola- 


tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and is 

repugnant to the American ideals of life, 
liberty, and property. 

The Association therefore supports the 
concept of reparations for Americans of Japa- 
nese and Aleut descent and Japanese alien 
residents who were denied their fundamental 
rights through detention and/or internment 
during World War II. 

The Association believes that the practice 
of internment/containment of racially identifi- 
able segments of our newly immigrated and 
current populations must be stopped. (82, 85) 


H-18. Martin Luther King Day 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the attention of the people of the 
nation should be focused on the importance 
of human relations during special activities at 
least one day each year. It recommends that 
state associations actively seek the passage of 
legislation proclaiming *‘Martin Luther King 
Day’’ as a state holiday. The Association en- 
courages its affiliates and all school systems 
to plan observances of this date that will pro- 
mote goodwill among all persons. (69, 84) 


H-19. Fair Housing 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all citizens should be free to reside 
in the communities of their choice. Local 
affiliates should lead in breaking down barri- 
ers that limit this freedom. The Association 
opposes the lending practice of “‘redlining”’ 
and urges affiliates to work toward its elimi- 
nation. (69, 76) 


H-20. Migrant Workers 
The National Education Association is 
concerned with the plight of migrant workers. 
The Association supports the efforts of mi- 
grant workers to be represented in collective 
bargaining by the organization of their 
choice. (85) 


H-21. Equal Opportunity for Women 

The National Education Association insists 
that all persons, regardless of sex, be given 
equal opportunity for employment, promo- 
tion, compensation (including equal pay for 
comparable worth), and leadership in all 
activities. 

The Association supports the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which guarantees that equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any state 
on account of sex. The Association urges its 
affiliates to support ratification of such an 
amendment. It also supports the enactment and 
full funding of the Women’s Educational 
Equity Act. : 

The Association believes that the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission must 
have ‘‘cease and desist’ authority to act in 
all cases of discrimination based on race, 
creed, color, age, national origin, and sex 
and supports the EEOC guidelines, which state 
that sexual harassment is a form of sex 
discrimination. 

The Association urges governing boards 
and education associations to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices against women in em- 
ployment, promotion, and compensation. 
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Personnel policies must include maternity 
leave, paternity leave, leave for adoption of a 
child, child-care leave, and professional 
leave, which encourages women to participate 
in professional growth experiences and to 
prepare for administrative and executive 
positions. 

The Association further urges professional 
associations at all levels to adopt policies 
that ensure women equal access to elective, 
appointive, and staff positions. 

The Association urges the establishment of 
women’s education committees in local and 
state associations as a vehicle for implemen- 
tation of equal opportunity for women. 

The Association believes that sexism and 
sex discrimination must be eliminated and 
endorses the use of nonsexist language. (69, 
85) 


H-22. Family Planning 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports family planning, including the right to 
reproductive freedom. 

The Association urges the government to 
give high priority to making available all 
methods of family planning to women and 
men unable to take advantage of private 
facilities. (85) 


H-23. Child Support Payments 

The National Education Association en- 
courages efforts on the part of local, state, and 
federal agencies to establish adequate child 
support guidelines and to upgrade the effec- 
tiveness of the courts in collecting designated 
child support. (83) 


H-24. Sexual Assault 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports efforts that will prevent and protect 
members of our society from becoming vic- 
tims of sexual assault. The Association urges 
States to develop a systematic process for 
gathering evidence when such assault occurs. 
Further, the Association supports fair and 
equitable treatment by health, hospital, and 
law enforcement agencies for sexual assault 
victims. The Association believes that it is a 
violation of the victims’ right to privacy to 
have their past sexual history admitted as evi- 
dence in assault cases. The Association rec- 
ognizes the importance of and urges the 
rehabilitation of the assailant, and the protec- 
tion of due process rights for both the victim 
and the assailant. (81, 85) 


H-25. Federal Support for Public Welfare 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that conditions that increase reliance on 
public welfare must be alleviated. It also be- 
lieves that the costs and operation of public 
welfare should be assumed by the federal 
government and be based on standards of 
human dignity. (71, 79) 


H-26. Protection of Handicapped Infants 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that infants born with mentally and/or 
physically handicapping conditions are enti- 

tled to receive ordinary medical care. (85) 


H-27. Protection of the Elderly 
The National Education Association urges 
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that attention be brought to the plight of the 
elderly and retired who suffer physical, men- 
tal, and economic abuse. 

The Association condemns those policies 
and practices tolerated at the state and federal 
levels that result in poor medical care; physi- 
cal, mental, and economic abuse; excessive 
pharmaceutical charges; inadequate dietary 
programs; deteriorating living quarters; and 
untrained staff for patients and residents of 
nursing and retirement homes. 

The Association supports legislation and 
consumer education to eliminate the use of 
unethical techniques, scare tactics, and 
misrepresentation to divest the retired and 
elderly of their financial resources. 

The Association urges its affiliates to join 
in political action to bring about legislative 
and administrative reform at the state and 
national levels. (78, 85) 


H-28. Vietnam Veterans 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that many Vietnam veterans are suffer- 
ing physical, social, and psychological 
problems because of their involvement in an 
unpopular and highly technological war, the 
full effects of which are still not known. 
Therefore, the Association urges that federal 
and state legislation be enacted to increase 
benefits and programs, including retirement 
benefits, for these veterans to meet their needs 
now and in the future. (81, 83) 


H-29. Invasion of Privacy 

The National Education Association is 
alarmed at the increasing surveillance of indi- 
vidual citizens by private and governmental 
agencies and school authorities. The cross- 
filing and interchange by private and govern- 
mental agencies of computerized information 
include prejudicial reports on citizens— 
including students and teachers—and descrip- 
tions and geographic locations of individuals 
who petition for redress of grievances, and 
of those who are involved in civil rights 
activities. 

The Association is opposed to such prac- 
tices on the part of governmental and private 
agencies. It is committed to effect the imme- 
diate cessation of such surveillance and elimi- 
nation of information obtained thereby. 

The Association recognizes that federal 
and state guarantees are necessary to protect 
individuals’ privacy of information on credit 
and medical histories without explicit release 
from the persons involved. (70, 83) 


H-30. Highway Safety 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that people should be protected from 
death and injury that result from the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles by drivers under the 
influence of alcohol, drugs, or other mind- 
altering substances. To this end, the Associa- 
tion urges its members and affiliates to— 

a. Support enactment and enforcement of 
effective and equitable legislation regulating 
driving while under the influence 

b. Advocate appropriate educational ex- 
periences for students regarding the effects 
of driving while under the influence 

c. Support recognized community and 
school groups in their efforts to reduce death 


and injury from accidents caused by drivers 
under the influence. (82, 85) 


H-31. Gun Control 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that stricter gun control legislation is 
needed. The Association supports legislation 
that provides for prescriptive controls on the 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of hand- 
guns, with particular efforts to eliminate 
easily obtained, low-cost handguns—com- 
monly described as Saturday Night Specials. 

The Association believes that significant 
penalties should be enacted and strenuously 
enforced for criminal actions involving guns 
and other deadly weapons, especially in school 
settings, and for those who profit from the 
illegal sale and distribution of these weapons. 
(82, 85) 


H-32. World Peace 

The National Education Association recog- 
nizes the interdependence of all peoples and 
urges that the United States make every ef- 
fort to strengthen the UN to make it a more 
effective instrument for world peace. 

The Association supports the 1948 UN 
resolution relating to genocide and promotes 
the rights of all people by exposing the 
horrors of war, racism, and genocide. 

The Association urges its affiliates and 
members to implement its commitment to 
world peace founded on genuine respect for 
and understanding of individual and cultural 
diversity and to develop programs— including 
the study of additional languages—that pro- 
mote the ideals of peace, freedom, and 
human dignity. 

In addition, the Association supports the 
concept of a U.S. Academy of Peace. The 
Academy would provide programs, training, 
and research data in developing peacemaking 
and conflict resolution skills and would con- 
duct and provide for the publication and dis- 
semination of information in this field. 

The Association believes the methods of 
peace are superior to the methods of war and, 
in this nuclear age, are basic to the survival 
of civilization. 

The Association urges that the nations of 
the world, through cooperative talks, develop 
treaties and disarmament agreements that 
reduce the danger of nuclear and conventional 
wars and free resources for important 
domestic problems. (73, 82) 


H-33. Peaceful Resolution of Conflicts 

The National Education Association urges 
the nations of the world to develop, through 
cooperative talks, treaties that guarantee the 
rights of nations to coexist within safe and 
secure borders. It applauds those nations, 
such as Israel and Egypt, that have negotiated 
and continue to negotiate agreements with 
further guarantees of peace and cooperation. 

The Association believes that the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession should facilitate the building 
of bridges of understanding and peace by initi- 
ating dialogue among teachers in areas of 
conflict, such as Ireland, where such needs 
exist. (85) 


H-34. Nuclear Freeze 
The National Education Association be- 
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lieves that nuclear war, the common enemy of 
all nations and peoples, is not survivable. 

The Association urges the United States 
and all other nations to adopt a verifiable 
freeze on the testing, development, produc- 
tion, upgrading, emplacement, and deployment 
of nuclear weapons and all systems designed 
to deliver nuclear weapons. (82, 85) 


H-35. Teaching About Nuclear War 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that specific materials need to be devel- 
oped for use in school classrooms in order to 
attain goals that focus on the establishment of 
peace and the understanding of nuclear 
proliferation. 

The Association urges its affiliates to work 
with other organizations to develop age-appro- 
priate materials for all levels. These materi- 
als should include activities dealing with 
peaceful conflict resolution, as well as show 
the effects of nuclear weaponry and demon- 
strate strategies for disarmament with appro- 
priate methods to be used to influence national 
policy to achieve peace. 

The Association believes that the United 
States and the world need to take a stand for 
peace. The development of educational pro- 
grams is a first step in that direction. (82, 85) 


H-36. Human Rights 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the governments of all nations must 
respect and protect the basic human and civil 
rights of every individual. The Association 
deplores the use of any action that limits or 
prohibits the free and responsible exercise of 
these rights. It calls on the world community 
of educators to lead in the effort to prevent 
any encroachment on basic civil and human 
rights and urges the U.S. government to with- 
hold any and all forms of military aid to 
governments that violate these rights. 

The Association deplores the taking of hu- 
man life in the name of political statement and 
stands opposed to terrorism, piracy, or any 
like act that endangers human life. (77. 81) 


H-37. Elimination of Racial, Ethnic, and 
Religious Discrimination 

The National Education Association is 
committed to the elimination of racial, ethnic, 
and religious discrimination in all its forms. 
The Association therefore deplores the UN 
General Assembly action declaring Zionism 
a form of ‘‘racism and racial discrimination.” 

The Association condemns the system of 
racial discrimination and exploitation known 
as apartheid and believes that sanctions 
against countries such as the Republic of 
South Africa are both justified and neces- 
sary. (76, 85) 


H-38. World Hunger 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves educators must teach the facts of world 
hunger and malnutrition and must help stu- 
dents develop the capacity and the commit- 
ment to resolve these problems. 

The Association deplores those conditions 
that result in gross inequities in the distri- 
bution of present food supplies. 

The Association calls upon our govern- 
ment to cooperate with world leaders to 
remove the natural and political obstacles 


that impede efforts to increase food production 
while respecting the ecology of the area. 
(75, 79) 


H-39. Solidarity 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the aspirations of the people of Poland 
to achieve an improvement of their living 
conditions through their own free and indepen- 
dent union, Solidarity. (82) 


I. OBTAIN FOR ITS MEMBERS THE 
BENEFITS OF AN INDEPENDENT, 
UNITED EDUCATION PROFESSION 


I-1. Strong Professional Associations 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves its status as an independent and profes- 
sional organization is vital to its members 
and affiliates. This independence must be 
safeguarded in any alignments with other 
organizations. (74) 


1-2. Supporting Locals in Jeopardy 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that direct and immediate assistance 
should be afforded to those affiliates of the 
Association that exist within highly concen- 
trated territories of AFT, independent locals, 
the National Association of Professional 
Educators, or other competing organizations. 
The Association urges its affiliates to initiate 
and support programs that will strengthen 
and enhance the local organizational structure 
and promote membership growth within the 
Association. Continuous communications and 
interinvolvement of the local, state, and 
national bodies are keys to the success of the 
local affiliates in building solid professional 
organizations. 

The Association believes that direct and 
immediate assistance should be given to those 
local associations that have been— 

a. Targeted for take-over efforts 

b. Taken over by competing organizations 

c. The object of ‘‘association busting.” 

The Association further urges that proce- 
dures be implemented to ensure members of 
its locals that are not the bargaining agent an 
effective means of processing and resolving 
grievances. (76, 83) 


I-3. Appointments by the President of the 
United States 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the needs of all Americans for edu- 
cation of the highest quality demand that 
criteria for presidential appointments in the 
field of education be based on significant 
accomplishments in the education community. 

The Association requests that presidential 
appointments of federal education officials be 
made only after screening and approval by a 
panel of professional educators established by 
the NEA Board of Directors. (70, 80) 


1-4. Membership Participation in 
Associations 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that every educator has the right and 
obligation to participate fully in the profes- 
sional association. It also believes that school 
policies should provide released time without 
loss of pay to educators who are fulfilling 


leadership responsibilities in professional 
organizations or attending professional meet- 
ings. (69, 82) 


1-5. Minority Participation in Associations 
The National Education Association be- 
lieves that at every phase of governance and 
on all decision-making levels of the Associa- 
tion there should be minority participation at 

least proportionate to the identified ethnic- 
minority population of that geographic level. 

Ethnic minorities should be included as 
candidates for positions at all levels. The 
Association should promote minority partici- 
pation in program development and should 
employ minorities and women in staff 
positions. 

The Association urges its affiliates to 
maintain the commitment to organizational 
policies and programs that promote the train- 
ing and involvement of minorities at all levels 
of the organization. 

The Association believes that there is a 
need for systematic evaluation of minority par- 
ticipation at all levels every two years and 
that these findings should be reported to the 
NEA Representative Assembly. (72, 83) 


I-6. Retired Member Participation 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that its retired members should be 
afforded the opportunity to gain input into 
association programs and activities at the 
national, state, and local levels. (76, 83) 


I-7. High School Organizations for Future 
Teachers 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the concept of an organization of high 
school students interested in the field of edu- 
cation as a profession and urges its state 
affiliates to promote this concept. The Asso- 
ciation encourages its members to serve as 
advisors for these organizations. (80, 82) 


I-8. Universal Teacher Rights 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports the efforts of all associations of 
educators in the world to secure basic rights 
for their members. It commends those teachers 
and students around the world who champion 
academic freedom and campaign against illit- 
eracy, especially when their activities must 
be conducted under oppressive and often life- 
threatening conditions. 

The Association stands ready to help all 
associations of educators, such as those in 
Central America, obtain their basic rights as 
listed in the NEA Resolutions. 

The Association condemns all govern- 
ments for their roles in any acts of injustice 
against teachers and their organizations and, 
thus, the children of those countries. It urges 
the U.S. government to refrain from sup- 
porting any governments, such as those of El 
Salvador and Guatemala, that suppress aca- 
demic freedom and literacy. 

The Association urges the U.S. govern- 
ment to refrain from any plan for overt or 
covert action that swould destabilize or 
overthrow any government, such as that of 
Nicaragua, or would adversely affect a gov- 
ernment’s successful campaign to improve lit- 
eracy, equal education support, health care, 
and living and working conditions. (81, 85) 
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READER SERVICE 


The following materials are available free (or at low cost) from various companies. To order, circle 
the numbers on the reply card opposite this page. Fill in all the information requested. 


1. HOTEL/MOTEL DISCOUNTS. Coupon «book 
containing over 1000 50% discounts at preferred 
leading hotels, motels and resorts nationwide, plus 
hundreds of 25% restaurant discounts for up to 
four people at listed properties. Send for free 
brochure. 

2. FOR MORE INFORMATION on Army Educa- 
tional Opportunities, write: Educational Liaison Divi- 
sion, USAREC, Ft. Sheridan, IL 60037, or circle 
reply card. 

3. FREE! USA TODAY’s HANDBOOK FOR EDU- 
CATORS. Fascinating inside guide to USA TO- 
DAY's innovative national news coverage, colorful 
graphics, satellite technology and phenomenal suc- 
cess. Contains curriculum activity samples from its 
Classroom Teaching Guides 

4 ne Educators: Make 


sure the works for, not against, your career. 
Our Summer program includes live classes, prac- 
tice testing, taped reviews, and a home study kit. 
Phone toll free 1-800-223-1782. 
5. SEND FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
about Allstate's “Consumer's Guide to Insurance 
for High School Students.'’ Circle reply card. 

6. FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT IBM's 
PROGRAMS in- computerized instruction and ad- 
ministrative applications, circle reply card. 

7. ILLUSTRATED TOY CATALOG filled with 
many different, inexpensive teacher aids, rewards, 
incentives, motivators, and gifts for children of all 
ages. Useful for carnivals, etc. SHERMAN SPE- 
CIALTY TOY COMPANY. 

8. U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM. Free copy ‘101 Ways to Use U.S. 
News in Your Classroom,’' plus comprehensive 
descriptive brochure about supplemental Current 


Events program tor grades 7 through 12. 

9. TRAVEL STUDY PROGRAMS—for behind-the- 
scene glimpses of cultures all over the world: 
Europe, Africa, South Pacific, Mexico, China. Send 
for descriptive bulletin. 

10. SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS UP 
TO 50% on most popular magazine subscriptions. 
You can't beat USS for savings, selection and 
service. Double money-back guarantee assures 
lowest prices and complete satisfaction with 
magazine. 

11. FREE teachers manuals aid in setting up and 
conducting test preparation classes and workshops 
for the ACT, SAT and PSAT. Designed for use in 
conjunction with Cliffs Test Preparation Guides. Cir- 
cle reply card. 

12. FREE BROCHURES for Merrill K-8 programs. 
Outstanding programs including Health: Focus on 
You, Spelling for Word Mastery, Accent on Science, 
and Merrill Mathematics. Complete teaching aids 
and supplements, too. See ad Cover 3 (Elementary 
Edition only.) 


13. FREE ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG. Turn 
imaginations loose with quality, user-tested kits and 
materials from S&S Arts & Crafts projects & group 
packs. pales shipping and money-back guar- 
antee. For FREE catalog circle quick-action reply 
card. 

14. 2 FREE ISSUES of CLASSROOM COMPUT- 
ER LEARNING—yours with our risk-free trial sub- 
scription. Plus, circle reader service No. 14 to 
qualify for a FREE Solar Calculator! Order the 
leading magazine for classroom computing today! 
15. FOR MORE INFORMATION on the Brother 
HR-10 Printer, circle No. 15. See ad this issue. 


16. USA TODAY, the nation’s newspaper, is avail- 
able to your school library by mail. The cost is $78 
for 52 weeks, $58.50 for 39 weeks, $39 for 26 
weeks, and $19.50 for 13 weeks. For more infor- 
mation, circle this number. See ad in this issue. 
17. FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION to CLASS- 
ROOM COMPUTER LEARNING, the most widely 
read classroom computing magazine in America! 
You don't risk a penny... act now to qualify for a 
FREE Solar Calculator! Circle reader service No. 


17. 

18. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. Catalog list- 
ing free teaching materials on gas and the natural 
gas industry as well as films and software available 
for purchase. 

20. AMOCO CORPORATION sponsors the 
“KINGDOM OF MOCHA," a 26 minute animated 
film providing an entertaining introduction to eco- 
nomic concepts. It is both the favorite and most 
often used teaching aid of economic education 
teachers. Films distributed on free loan by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 5000 Park Street, North, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 33709. 

21. EDMUND EDUCATIONAL CATALOG, just off 
the press. 100 pages, full color featuring over 
4,000 products that help make learning more fun. 
Free. Write: Edmund Scientific, Dept. 6106, 5690 
Edscorp Bldg., Barrington, NJ 08007, or circle 
reply card. 

23. WINDJAMMER BAREFOOT CRUISES. We 
sail you to unspoiled Caribbean beaches and hid- 
den outlets that most cruise ships can't reach, on 
Yachts once owned by Onassis, Vanderbilt, and E. 
F. Hutton. Sign up now on World's Largest Fleet of 
Tall Ships. Great Adventure Booklet FREE. 1-800- 
327-2601. 


Grading Calculator” New GradeMatic 100 grad- 
ing calculator cuts grading time from hours to 
minutes. Grades letters and numerical scores. In- 
cludes Stop-Watch/Timer Alarm. Works as standard 
math calculator also. Only $39.95. From Calculated 
Industries, 1-800-854-8075 (in California 1-800-231- 
0546) or (714) 921-1800. See advertisement in this 
issue. 


Catalog 


For the past 76 years, S&S Arts & 
Crafts has been coming up with 
the best ideas for therapy, educa- 
tion and recreation. Send today 
for our color catalog packed with 
over 4,000 products to put new 
zest in your program. Our ideas 
are priceless, but our catalog is 
free! 
Send for a free catalog to: 

S&S Arts & Crafts 
Dept TE 
Colchester, 
CT 06415 
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j Please send information on the program(s) | 
checked below: 


(J SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 
_] MERRILL MATHEMATICS 
HEALTH: FOCUS ON YOU 

L] ACCENT ON SCIENCE 

] Please contact me: 


> 


Iso ask about these Spanish editions: 
Disfrutemos la matematica 

(MERRILL MATHEMATICS) K-6 
Enfasis enlaciencia 

(ACCENT ON SCIENCE) K-6 
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. MERRILL 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
A Bell & Howell Company 


{ 1300 Alum Creek Dr., P.O. Box 508 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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TRAVEL STUDY 


Make the World 
Your Classroom! 


For free brochure: 
International Travel Study, 
Dept. C 

Office of Continuing Education 
San Jose State University 
One Washington Square 
San Jose, CA 95192-0135 
(408) 277-3781 


CIRCLE QUICK-ACTION CARD NO. 9 


COLONIAL PLAZA DORMS 
$5-$6 Per Person 
Groups of 20 to 500 Persons (4 to a Room) 
Send for Brochure: E 
10203 Baltimore Bivd. - College Park, Md. 
Zip 20740 - Telephone: 301 474-5678 


GROUPS TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ty 
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Teachers to Coordinate Foreign Exchange: 


ASPECT FOUNDATION, a non-profit educational 
org., looking for teachers to coord. inbound aca- 
demic year students, attending US high schools 
from Scandinavia, the Continent and Japan. Also 
outbound travel to these dest. Contact ASPECT, 
1940 Fillmore, San Francisco, CA 94115 (415) 
921-8539. 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholar! 
and juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. 
Send for free, illustrated 40-page brochure E-57 
Vantage Press, 516 W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 
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